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PREFACE. 



It baa beeo thought de^rable that each papers of MarguM I 
FuUct OflEoli OB pertained to the condition, sphere and dufipa of 
Woman, ahoiiltl he collected and publiahed together. The present 
volume contains not only hei " Woman in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tary,'' — whith has been before published, but for some jears out 
of print, and inaccessible to rcitders nho have ioughC it, — but 
also several other papers, which have appeared at vanuus time* 
in the Tninine and elsewhere, and jat more which have nevei 
DOW been published. 

My free accesa Co ber private tnanuecripte has given to me 
many papers, relating to Woman, never intended for publimtion, 
which yet seem needful to this volume, in order to present a com- 
plete and harmonious view of her thoughts on this important 
theme. I have preferred to publish them without alteration, as 
most just to her views and to the reader ; though, doubtless, she 
would have varied their e.ipresmon and form before giving them 
to the press. 

It seems right here to remark, in order to avoid any misappro- 
hension, that Margaret Ossoli's thoughts were not directud so 
exclusively to the subject of Che present volume as have been ' 
the minds of some others. Ad to the movement for the emanol- 
pation of Woman from tbe unjust burdens and diaibilitiefl to 
which she has been subject even in our own land, my sisltT ooald 
neither remain indifferent nor silent ; yet she preferred, aa ia 
respect to every other nform, to act independently and to speftk 



iiidopendentlj ftom iier own stand-point, and never to merge het 
individuality in any existing organization. This alia liid, not aa 
condemning Buch organizations, nor jet as judging thera wholly 
uDwiae ur uncalled for, but becauae she believed she could herself 
accomplisll more for their true and high objecta, unfettered by 
such organizations, than if a niombcr of Chetn. The opinion! 
avowed thronghout this volume, and wherever expressed, will, 
then, ha found, whether consonant with the n^der's or no, 
in all cases honestly and heartily her own, — the result of her 
own thought and faith. She never speaks, never did speak, for 
any clique or [lect, but as her individual judgment, her reason and ' 

oonscience, her ohserration and experience, taught Iier to speak. J 

I could have wished that some one other than a brother should I 

have spoken a few fitting words of Margaret Fuller, as a woman, I 

to form a brief but proper accompanimi^nt to this volume, 
which may reach some who have never read her " Memoirs," 
recently published, or have never known her in personal life. 
This seemed the more desirable, because the stricteet verity in 
speaking of her must seem, to such as knew Iier not, to lie eulogy. 
But, aftar several diHappointments as te the editorship of ttM 
volume, the duty, at last, has seemed to devolve upon me ; and 
I have no reason to shrink from it but a sense of inadequacy. 

It is often supposed that literary women, and those who an 
active and earnest in promoting great intellectual, philanthropic, H 

or religious movements, must of necfssity neglect the domee^ I 

concerns of life. It may bo that this is sometimes so, nor caa S 

such neglect be too severely reprehended ; yet this is by no meant I 

a necessary result. Some of the moat devoted mothers the world M 

has ever known , and whose homes were the abode of every domestlo \ 

virtue, themselves the embodiment of all these, have lieen woman 
whose minds were highly cultured, who loved and devoted boA 
thought and time to literature, and were active in philanthrope 
and diffusive e£E>rta for the welfare of the race. 

The letter to M., which is published on page 345, is insert«< 
chiefly as showing the integrity and wisdom with which Margar** 
advised her friends ; the frankness with which she pointed out to 
every young woman who asked counsel any deficiencies of char- 
MtQT, and the duties of life ; and that among theea latter she gaM 
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due platre to the hombleBt which serve to make home attractive 
and happy. It is but simple justice for me to bear, in conjunution 
with many otheta, mj tribute to her domestic virtues and fidelity 
to all huue duties. That her mind found ohief delight in the 
lowest forms of these duties may not be true, and it would be 
sad if it were ; but it is striotlj true tbftt none, however humble, 
were either alighted or ahunaed. 

In comriuo with a younger sister and brother, I shared her 
care in my early instruction, and found ever one of the truest 
counsellors io a aiater who scoroed not the youngest mind nor the 
simplest intellectual wants in her love for coiamunion, through 
converse or the silent page, with the minds of the greatest and 
most gifted. 

During a lingering illness, in childhood, well do I remember her 
ns the angel of the sick-chamber, reading much to in< 
useful and appropriate, and telling many a. v 
fitted to wile away the pain of disease and the w 
cotiEnement, but to elevate che mind and heart, 
tbem to all things noble and holy ; ever ready ii 
slept, and to perform every gentle and kindly office. But her 
core of the sick — that she did not neglect, but was eminent in that 
sphere of womitnly duty, even when no tie of kindred claimed this 
of hor, Mr. Caaa'a letter abundantly shows ; and also that this 
gentleness was united to a heroism which moat call manly, but 
which, I believe, may as justly be called truly womanly. Mr. 
Case's letter is inaerted because it arrived too lata to find a place 
in her " Memoirs," and yet more because it bears much on Mar- 
garet OsBoli'a characteristics as a woman. 

A few also of her private letters and papers, not bearing, save, 
indirectly, on the subject of tliis volume, are yet inserted in it, as 
further illustrative of her thought, feeling and action, in life's 
various relations. It is believed that nothing which eihibita a 
true woman, especially in her relations to others as friend, mster, 
daughter, wife, or mother, can fail to interest and be of value to 
ber Bex, indeed to all who are intcreeted in human welftiro and 
advancement, since these latter so much depend oo the fidelity of 
Woman. Nor will anything pertaining to the education and 
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smre of children be deemed irreleTant, especinll; by mothers, ap<W 
whom theee dutiea must always largely devahe. 

Of tha mKllechiSil gifla and wide culture of Margaret Futln 
(here is no need that I sliould speak, nor is it wise tliat one 8taiid< 
io^ in my relation to her should. Those who knew her peisooally 
feel that no words e»er flowed from her pen equalling the eloquent 
» of her lips ; yet her works, though not always a clear 
n of her thoughts, are tha eridencee to which tho world 
will look aa proof of her mental greatnes. 

On one point, however, Idowish to hour tcetimony — notnacdei 
with thoee who knew her well, but interesting, perhaps, to 
readers into whose hands this volume may lull. It is on a suhjeot 
which OQO who knew lier from his childhood up — at home, wharo 
heat the heart and 3ind can be known, — in the unrestrained 
hoars of domestiD life, — in varions scenes, ajid not for a few 
da3:B, nor under any peculiar circumatancefl — can speak with 
confidence, because he speaks what he "doth know, and teati- 
fieth what he hath seen." It relatai to het Christian faith and 
hope. " With all her intellectual gifts, with all her high, moral, 
and noble characteristice," there are some who will ask, " was 
her intellectual power sanctified by Christian faith ae its basis? 
Were her moral qualities, her beneficent life, the results of a 
renewed heart?" I fecsl no hesitation hern, nor would think it 
worth while to answer such questions at all, were her life to ba 
read und known by all who read this volume, and were I not 
influenced also, in eoDae degree, by the tone which haa character- 
ised a few sectarian reviews of her works, cliieSy in foreign 
periodicals. Surely, if the Saviour's test, " By their fruits je 
shall know them," he the true one, Margaret Oesuli waa pre- 
eminently a Christiac. If a life of constant selF-sacrifloa, — if 
devotion ta the welfare of kindred and the race, — if conformiiy 
to what she believed God's law, so that her life seemed ever toe 
trueat form of prayer, active obedience to the Deity, — in fine, if 
carrying Christianity into all the departments of action, so far ao 
human infirniity allows, — if these be the proofs of a Cliristian, 
ihen whoever liaa read her " Memoirs " thougbtfally. and with- 
out BBotarian prejudice or the use of sectarian standards of jud^ 
ment, must feel her to have been a Christian. But not alone in 
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outward life, in mind and lieart, too, wna she a Christian. Tiie 
being brought into frequent ond intimnte uontact with religions 
peraons haa Iwjen one of the chief privileges of mj vouation, but 
never yet have 1 met with any person whose reTerenoe for holy 
things was deeper than hen. Abhorring, aa all honest minds 
muBt, every species of cant, she respooted true religious thought 
and feeling, by whomBoerer clierished. God seemed nearer to her 
tlian to any person I \iav6 ever known. In the influences of 
Uis Holy Spirit upon the heart she fully beliered, and in experi- 
ence realized them. Jcbiib, the friend of man, can never have 
been more truly loved and honored than she loved and honored 
him. I am aware that this ia strong language, hut strength of 
language cannot equal the strength of my conviction on a point 
where I have had the best opportunities of judgment. Sich oa it 
Che religion of Jesus in its list of holy confessors, yet it can spare 
and would exclude none who in heart, mind and life, oonfeeaed 
and reverenced him as did ahe. Among my earliest recollections, 
ia her devoting mnch time to a thorough esamination of the 
eridencee of Ohristianilj, and ultimately declaring that to her, 
better than all argumenfa or usual processes of proof, was the 
soul's want of a divine religion, and the voice within that soul 
which declared the teachings of Christ to be true and from God ; 
and one of my most cherished pofaeBsions is that Bible which ahe 
so diligently and thoughtfully read, and wliicli Iiears, in her own 
handwriting, ao many proofs of discriniinHting and prayerfol 
perusal. Aa in regard to reformatory movements so here, she 
joined no organized body of believers, sympathizing with bU of 
them whose views were nobie and Chriattan ; deploring and bear- 
ing faithful testimony against anything she deemed narrowness or 
perversion in theology or life. 

This volume from her hand is now before the reader. The fact 
that a large share of it was never written or revised by its 
anthorenij for publication will be kept in view, as eiplaining any 
inaccuracy of espieasion or repetition of thought, should such 
r in its pages. Nor will it lie deemed aurprising, if, in papers 
1 by so progressive a person, at so various periods of life, 
and under widely-varied circumstaQces, there should not alway* 
be found pertei^t unison aa to every eKpresaed opnion. 
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It 18 probable that this will soon be followed by anothez 
volume, containing a republication of ** Summer on the Lakes," 
and also the ** Letters from Europe," by the same hand. 

In the preparation of this volume much valuable assistance has 
heen afforded by Mr. Greeley, of the New York Tribune, who has 
been earnest in his desire 9nd efforts for the diffusion of what 
Hargaret has written. 

A. B F 

BoeTON, M jv 10/A ^855. 
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The problem of Woman's position, or " sphere," — of her an- 
tiea, reBponsibilities, rights and imniunitieB us Woman, — fiti; 
attracts a large und still-in creasing meiuturo of attention from the 
tbtokers and agitatoiB of our time. The legielatoTB, bo called, — 
tboaa -who ultimately enact into statutes what the really goTem- 
ing cloeB (to wit, the thinkers) have origiaated, matured and 
gradually commended to the popular comprehension and accept- 
ance, — are not as yet much occupied with this problem, only Gt- 
fiilly worried and more or less coneciously puzzled by it. Mora 
commonly they merely echo the mob's shallow retort tn the pe- 
tition of any strong-minded daughter or sister, who demands 
thut she be allowed a voice in disposing of the money wrenched 
from her hard earnings by inexorable taxation, or in shupiug the 
laws by which she is ruled, judged, and is liable to be sentenoed 
to prison or to death, " It ia n woman's business to obey her hus- 
band, keep his home tidy, and nourisb and train bis ohildren." 
But when she rejoins to this, " Very true ; but suppose I choose 
not (o have a husband, or am not oboseii for a wile — what then 
I am still subject to your laws ^hy am I not entitled, as 
rational human being, to n voice in shaping them ? I have phys- 
ical needs, and must somohow cam a living. Why should I not 
be at liberty to earn it in any honest and useful calling?"- 
mob'a fiout is hushed, and the legislator is struck dumb also. 
They were already at the end of their scanty resources of logic, and 
it would be cruel for woman to ask further : " Suppose me a wife, 
and my husband a drunken prodigal — what am 1 to do then? 
Uay I not earn food for my babes without being eipoeed to have 
it anotelied from their mouths to replenish the rumsoUer's till, and 
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aggravate my husband's madnefls ? If some sympathizing relative 
sees fit to leave me a bequest vrherevrith to keep my little ones 
together, vehy may I not be legally enabled to secure this to their 
use and benefit ? In short, vehy am I not regarded by the law as 
a soulf responsible for my acts to God and humanity, and not as a 
mere body, devoted to the unreasoning service of my husband ? " 
The state gives no answer, and the champions of her policy evince 
wisdom in imitating her silonce. 

The writer of the following pages was one of the earliest as well 
as ablest among American women, to demand for her sex equality 
before the law with her titular lord and master. Her vnritings on 
this subject have the force which springs from the ripening of pro- 
found reflection into assured conviction. She wrote as one who had 
observed, and who deeply felt what she deliberately uttered. Oth- 
ers have since spoken more fluently, more variously, with a greater 
affluence of illustration ; but none, it is believed, more earnestly 
or more forcibly. It is due to her memory, as well as to the great 
and living cause of which she was so eminent and so fearless an 
advocate, that what she thought and said with regard to the por- 
tion of her sex and its limitations, should be fully and &irly placed 
before the public. For several years past her principal essay on 
** Woman,'' here given, has not been purchasable at any price, 
and has only with great difficulty been accessible to the general 
reader. To place it within the reach of those who need and re- 
quire it, is the main impulse to the publication of this volume ; 
but the accompanying essays and papers will 1)e found equally 
worthy of thoughtful consideration. 

H. GBXEunr. 
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WOMAN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



TsB following essay Ib a reproductioD, modiGed and expanded, 
of an article published in " The Dial, Boeton, Julj, 1843," under 
the title of "The Great Laweuit. — Man uer»u» Men ; Woman 
oerstM Women." 

Thia arti(^le excited a good deal of ajmpathj, and Btilt more 
interest. It is in compliance with wishes expreBsed from many 
quarters that it is prepared for publication in its present form. 

Objections having been made to the former title, as not auffi- 
oiently mej to be understood, the present haa been substituted as 
expresdve of the main purpose of the emaj ; though, bj myself, 
the other is preferred, partly for the reason others do not 
like it, — that h, bhat It requires some thought to see what it 
means, and might thus prepare the reader to meet me on mj own 
ground. Besides', it offers a larger scope, and ii 
more just to my desire. I meant by Chut title ti 
&ct that, while it m the destiny of Mao, in the course of the ages, 
to ascertain and fulfil the law of his being, so that hie life shall 
be seen, an a whole, to be that of an angel or messenger, tha 
action of prejudices and passions which attend, in the day, the 
growth of the individual, ia oontiuually obstructing the holy work 
that is to make the earth a part of heaven. £y Man I mean 
both man and woman ; these are the two halves of one thought. 
1 lay no especial stress on the welfare of either. I believe that 
the development of the one cannot be effected without that of the 
other. My highest wish ia that this truth should be distinctly 
and rationally apprehended, and the conditions of life and &e&- 
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dom recognized as the same for the daughters and the sons of 
time ; twin exponents of a divine thought. 

I solicit a sincere and patient attention from those who open 
the following pages at all. I solicit of women that they will lay 
it to heart to ascertain what is for them the liberty of law. It is 
for this, and not for any, the largest, extension of partial privi- 
leges that I seek. I ask them, if interested by these suggestions, 
to search their own experience and intuitions for better, and fill 
up with fit materials the trenches that hedge them in. From men 
I ask a noble and earnest attention to anything that can be 
offered on this great and still obscure subject, such as I have met 
from many with whom I stand in private relations. 

And may truth, unpolluted by prejudice, vanity oi selfishness, 
be granted daily more and more as the due of inheiJtance, and 
only valuable conquest for us all ! 

November^ 1844. 
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** Frailty, thy name is Woman." 
'• The Earth waits for her Queen." 

The connection between these quotations may not be 
obvious, but it is strict. Yet would any contradict us, 
if we made them applicable to the other side, and began 
also, 

Frailty, thy name is Man. 
The Earth waits for its King ? 

Yet Man. if not yet fiiUy installed in his powers, has 
given much earnest of his claims. Frail he is indeed, — 
how frail ! how impure ! Yet often has the vein of gold 
displayed itself amid the baser ores, and Man has ap- 
peared before us in princely promise worthy of his future. 
If, oftentimes, we see the prodigal son feeding on the 
husks in the fair field no more his own, anon we raise 
the eyelids, heavy from bitter tears, to behold in him the 
radiant apparition of genius and love, demanding not 
less than the all of goodness, power and beauty. We 
see that in him the largest claim finds a due foundation. 
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That cl^i^.ls for no partial sway, no exclusive posses* 

sion. /H^''cannot be satisfied with any one gift of life, 

any 5pns department of knowledge or telescopic peep at 

/ thfelwavcns. He feels himself called to understand and 

ajd'lNature, that she may, through his intelligence, be 

•., raised and interpreted ; to be a student of, and servant 

, .to, the universe-spirit ; and king of his planet, that, as an 

angelic minister, he may bring it into conscious harmony 

;jrith the law of that Spirit. 

In clear, triumphant moments, many times, has rung 
through the spheres the prophecy of his jubilee ; and 
those moments, though past in time, have been translated 
into eternity by thought ; the bright signs they left hang 
in the heavens, as single stars or constellations, and, 
already, a thickly sown radiance consoles the wanderer 
in the darkest night. Other heroes since Hercules have 
fulfilled the zodiax; of beneficent labors, and then given 
up their mortal part to the fire without a murmur; 
while no God dared deny that they should have their 
reward, 

Siquis tamen, Hercule, siquis 
Forte Deo dolituruH erit, data prsemia nollet, 
Sed meruise dari sciet, invitus que probabit, 

Assensere Dei. 

Sages and lawgivers have bent their whole nature to 
the search for truth, and thought themselves happy if 
they could buy, with the sacrifice of all temporal ease 
and pleasure, one seed for the future Eden. Poets and 
priests have stmng the lyre with the heart-strings, poured 
Dut their best blood upon the altar, which, reared anew 
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. "from age to age, shall at last sustain tlie ilainc jjiire 
enough to risu to highest heaven. Shall we not name 
with as deep a benediction those who, if not so imine-" 
diat«ly, or so consciously, in connection witli the eternal 
truth, yet, led and fashioned by a divine instinct, serve 
no less to develop and interpret the open secret of love 
passing into life,Vnergy creating for the purpose of hap- 
piness; the artist whose hand, drawn by a preexistent 
harmony to a certain medium, moulds it to forms of life 
more highly and completely organized than are seen else- 
where, and, by carrying out the intention of nature, 
reveals her meaning to those who are not yet wise enough 
to divine it; the philosopher who listens^ steadily for 
laws and causes, and from those obvious infers those yet 
unknown ; the historian who, in faith that all events 
must have their reason and their aim, records them, and 
thus fills archives from which the youth of prophets may 
be fed ; the man of science dissecting the statements, 
testing the facts and demonstrating order, even where he ' 
cannot its purpose ? 

Lives, too, which bear none of these names, have 
yielded tones of no less significance. The candlestick 
Bet in a low place hits given light us iaithfully, where it 
was needed, as that upon the hill. In close alleys, in 
dismal nooks, tbe Word has been read as distinctly, as 
when shown by angela to holy men in the dark prison 
Those who till a spot of earth scarcely larger than is 
wanted for a grave, have deserved tliat the sun should 
shine upon its sod till violets answer. 

So gi-eat hns been, from time to time, the promise. 
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that, in all ages, men have said the gods themselves came 
down to dwell with them ; that the All-Creating wan- 
dered on the earth to taste, in a limited nature, the 
sweetness of virtue ; that the All-Sustaining incarnated 
himself to guard, in space and time, the destinies of this 
world ; that heavenly genius dwelt among the shepherds, 
to sing to them and teach them how to sing. Indeed, 

** Der stets den Hirten gnadig sich bewies." 

"He has constantly shown himself favorable to shep- 
herds." 

And the dwellers in green pastures and natural stu- 
dents of the stars were selected. to hail, first among men, 
the holy child, whose life and death were to present the 
type of excellence, which has sustained the heart of so 
large a portion of mankind in these later generations. 

Such marks have been made by the footsteps of man 
(still, alas! to be spoken of as the ideal man), wherever 
he has passed through the wilderness of men^ and when- 
eyer the pigmies stepped in one of those, they felt dilate 
within the breast somewhat that promised nobler stature 
and purer blood. They were impelled to forsake their 
evil ways of decrepit scepticism and covetousness of cor- 
ruptible possessions. Convictions flowed in upon them. 
They, too, raised the cry: God is living, now, to-day; 
and all beings are brothers, for they are his children. 
Simple words enough, yet which only angelic natures can 
use or hear in their full, free sense. 

These were the triumphant moments; but soon the 
lower nature took its turn, and the era of a truly human 
life was postponed. 
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Thus is man still a. stranger to bis ishei'iuuce, still a 
pleader, still a pilgrim. Yet his happiness is secure in 
the end. And now, no more a glimmering conacious- 
neaa, but assurance begins to be felt and spoken, that the 
highest ideal Man can form of his own powers is that 
which he is destined to attain. Whatever the soul knows 
how to seek, it cannot fail to obtain. This is the Law 
and the Prophets. Knock and it shall be opened ; seek 
and ye shall find. It is demonstrated ; it is a maxim. 
Man no longer paints his proper nature in some form, and 
says, "Prometheus had it; it is God-like; " but "Man 
must have it ; it is human." However disputed by 
many, however ignorantly used, or falsified by those who 
do receive it, the fact of an universal, unceasing revela- 
tion Las been too clearly stated in words to be lost sight 
of in thought ; and sennons preached from the text, 
" Be ye perfect," are the only sermons of a pervasive 
and deep-searching influence. 

But, among those who meditate upon tbia text, there 
is a great difference of view as to the way in which per- 
fection shall be sought. 

"Through the intellect," say some. "Gather from 
every growth of life its seed of thought ; look behind 
every symbol for its law ; if thou canst see clearly, the 
rest will follow," 

"Through the life," say others " Po the best thou 
knowest to-day. Shrink not from frequent error in this 
gradual, fragmentary state. Follow thy light for aa 
much as it will show thee ; be faithful as far as thou canst, 
in hope that fa' I presently will lead to sight Help 
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othei-s, without blaming their need of thy help. Love 
much, and be forgiven." 

•' It needs not intellect, needs not. experience," says a 
third. *' If you took the true way, your destiny would 
be accomplished in a purer and more natural order. You 
would not learn through facts of thought or action, but 
express through them the certainties of wisdom. In 
quietness yield thy soul to the causal soul. Do not dis- 
turb thy apprenticeship by premature effort; neither 
check the tide of instruction by methods of thy own. Be 
still ; seek not, but wait in obedience. Thy commission 
will be given." 

Could we indeed say what we want, could we give a 
description of the child that is lost, he would be found. 
As soon as the soul can affirm clearly that a certain dem- 
onstration is wanted, it is at hand. When the Jewish 
prophet described the Lamb, as the expression of what 
was required by the coming era, the time drew nigh. 
But we say not, see not as yet, clearly, what we would. 
Those who call for a more triumphant expression of love, 
a love that cannot be crucified, show not a perfect sense 
of what has already been given. Love has already been 
expressed, that made all things new, that gave the worm 
its place and ministry as well as the eagle ; a love to 
which it was alike to descend into the depths of hell, or 
to sit at the right hand of the Father. 

Yet, no doubt, a new manifestation is at hsind, a new 
hour in the day of Man. We cannot expect to see any 
one sample of completed beings when the mass of men 
still lie engaged in tlie sod, or use the freedom of theii 



Iiinba only with wolfish energy. The tree cannot come 
"m flower till its root be free from the eankcring worm, 
and its whole growth open to air and light. While any 
one is baao, none can be entirely free and noble. Yet 
something new shall presently be shown of the life of 
man, for hearts critve, if minds do not know how to ask it. 

Among the strains of prophecy, the following, by an 
earnest mind of a foreign land, written some thirty years 
ago, ia not yet out^own ; and it has the merit of being 
a positive appeal from the heart, instead of a critical 
declaration what Man should not do. 

" The ministry of Man implies that he must be filled 
from the divine fountains which are being engendered 
through all eternity, so that, at the mere name of his 
master, he may be able to east all his enemies into .the 
abyss ; that he may dehver all parts of nature from the 
barriers that imprison them ; that he may purge the ter- 
restrial atmosphere from the poisons that infect it ; that 
be may preacrve the bodies of men from the corrupt influ- 
ences that suiTourid, and the maladies that afflict them ; 
atill more, that he may keep their souls pure from tlie 
malignant insinuations which pollute, and the gloomy 
images that obscure them ; that he may restore its 
serenity to the Word, which false words of men fill with 
mourning and sadness ; that he may satisfy the desires 
of the angels, who await from him tlie development of 
the marvels of nature ; that, in fine, his world may be 
filled with God, aa eternity is."* 

inother attempt we will give, by aa ohsture observer 

• Sl. M,.i-tin. 
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of our own day and country, to draw some lines of the 
desired image. It was suggested by seeing the design of 
Crawford's Orpheus, and connecting with the circum- 
stance of the American, in his garret at Borne, making 
choice of this subject, that of Americans here at home 
showing such ambition to represent the character, by call- 
ing their prose and verse " Orphic sayings " — " Or- 
phics." We wish we could add that they have shown 
that musical apprehension of the progress of Nature 
through her ascending gradations which entitled them so 
to do,^ but their attempts are frigid, though sometimes 
grand ; in their strain we are not warmed by the fire 
which fertilized the soil of Greece. 

Orpheus was a lawgiver by theocratic commission. 
He understood nature, and made her forms move to his 
music. He told her secrets in the form of hymns, Nature 
as seen in the mind of God. His soul went forth to- 
ward all being?, yet could remain sternly faithful to a 
chosen type of excellence. Seeking what he loved, he 
feared not death nor hell ; neither could any shape of 
dread daunt his feith in the power of the celestial har- 
mony that filled his soul. 

It seemed, significant of the state of things in this 
country, that the sculptor should have represented the 
^eer at the moment when he was obliged with his hand tc 
ihade his eyes. 

Each Orpheus must to the depths descend ; 

For only thus the Poet can be wise ; 
Must make the sad Persephone his friend, 

And buried love to second life arise ; 
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Agiiin his love oiust lose througli too mudi l»ve. 

Must iose his life tij liiing life (bo true, 
For what he gonght below is pafsed above, 

Alrevdj done ia all that ho would do ; 
Must tune nil twiog with bis single lyre. 

Must melt nil rocks Tree from their primal paia, 
Must eeurch all uature with his one Bool's fire. 

Must bind tinew nil forms in henTeuly ehsiD. 
If be alresdj Bees what be tuuHt do. 
Well may he shade his ejes from the &r-shiiiing view 

A better comment could not be made on what is re- 
quired to perfeft Man^ and place him in that superior 
position for which he was designed, than hy the interpre- 
tation of Bacon upon the legends of the Syren coast. 
" When the wise UlyBsea parsed," says he, " he caused 
hia mariners to stop their ears with wax, knowing there 
was in them no power to resist the lure of that voluptuoua 
Hong. But he, the much experienced man, who wished 
to be experienced in all, and use all to the service of 
wisdom, desired to hear the song that he might under- 
stand its meaning. Yet, distrusting his own power to be 
firm in his better purpose, he caused himself to be bound 
to the mast, that he might be kept secure against his 
own weakness. But Oipheus p;issed unfettered, bo ab- 
sorbed in singing hymns to the gods that he cculd not 
even hear those sounds of degrading enchantmeit." 

Meanwhile, not a few believe, and men themselves 
have expressed the opinion, that the time is ccme when 
Eurydice is to call for an Orpheus, rather than Orpheus 
for Eurydice ; that the idea of Man, however imperfectly 
brought out. has been far more so than that of Woinivn : 
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that she, the other half of the same thought, the other 
chamber of the heart of life, needs now take her turn 
in the full pulsation, and that improvement in the daugh- 
ters will best aid in the reformation of the sons of this 
age. 

It should be remarked that, as the principle of liberty 
is better understood, and more nobly interpreted, a 
broader protest is made in behalf of Woman. As men 
become aware that few men have had a fair chance, they 
are inclined to say that no women have had a fair chance. 
The French Revolution, that strangely disguised angel, 
bore witness in favor of Woman, but interpreted her 
claims no less ignorantly than those of Man. Its idea of 
happiness did not rise beyond outward enjoyment, unob- 
structed by the tyranny of others. The title it gave was 
''citoyen," *'citoyenne; " and it is not unimportant to 
Woman that even this species of equality was awarded her. 
Before, she could be condemned to jierish on the scaffold 
for treason, not as a citizen, but as a subject. The right 
with which this title then invested a human being was 
that of bloodshed and license. The Goddess of Liberty 
was impure. As we read the poem addressed to her, not 
long since, by Beranger, we can scarcely refrain from 
tears as painful as the tears of blood that flowed when 
''^ such crimes were committed in her name." Yes ! 
Man, born to purify and animate the unintelligent and 
the cold, can, in his madness, degrade and pollute no 
less the fair and the chaste. Yet truth was prophesied 
in the ravings of that hideous fever, caused by long igno- 
rance and abuse. Europe is conning a valued lesson 
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Froin tlie lilood-atained pi^e. The same teudeuciea, fur- 
ther unfolded, will hear good fruit in this country. j^ 

Yet, by men in this country, as by the Jews, when 
MoaoB was leading them to the promised laud every- 
thing has been done that inherited depravity conld do, 
to liinder the promise of Heaven from its fulfilment. The 
cross, heie as elsewhere, has been planted only to be blas- 
Dhemed by cruelty and fraud. The name of the Prince 
)f Peace has been profaned by all kinds of injustice to- 
ward the Gentile whom he said he came to save. But I 
need not speak of what has- been done towards the Red 
Man, the Black Man. Those deeds are the scoif of the 
world ; and they have been accompanied by such pious 
■ wurds that the gentlest would not dare to intercede with 
" Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do." 

Here, as elsewhere, the gain of creation consists al-l. 
ways in tlie growth of individual minds, which live and!/ 
aspire, as flowers bloom and birds sing, in the midst of 
morasses ; and in the continual development of thai 
thought, the thought of human destiny, which is given 
to eternity adequately to e.xprcss, and which agra of 
fiiilure only seemingly impede. Only seemingly ; and 
whatever seems to the contrary, this country is aa surely | 
destined to elucidat* a great moral law, aa Europe was ■ 
to promote the mental culture of Man. 

Though the national independence he blurred by the 
servility of individuals ; though freedom and equality 
have been proclaimed only to leave room for a monstrous 
display of slave-dealing and slave-keeping ; though the 
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free American so often feels himself free, like tbe Ro- 
man, only to pamper his appetites and his indolence, 
through the misery of his fellow-beings^ still it is not in 
vain that the verbal statement has been made, '^ All meit 
are bom free and equal." There it stands, a golden cer- 
tainty wherewith to encourage the good, to shame the 
bad. The New World may be called clearly to perceive 
that it incurs the utmost penalty if it reject or oppress 
the sorrowful brother. And, if men are deaf, the angels 
hear. But men cannot be deaf It is inevitable that an 
external freedom, an independence of the encroachments 
of other men, such as has been achieved for the nation, 
should be so also for every member of it. That which 
has once been clearly conceived in the intelligence can- 
not fail, sooner or later, to be acted out. It has become 
a law as irrevocable as that of the Modes in their ancient 
dominion ; men will privately sin against it, but the law, 
as expressed by a leading mind of the age, 

*' Tutti fatti a sembianza d'un Solo, 
Figli tutti d'un solo riscatto. 
In quaPora, in qual parte del suolo 
Trascorriamo quest' aura vital, 
Siam fratelli, siam stretti ad un patto : 
Maladetto colui che lo infrange, 
Che s'innalza sul fiaoco ohe piange 
Che contrista uno spirto immortal." * 

** All made in the likeness of the One, 
All children of one ransom. 
In whatever hour, in whatever part of the soil. 
We draw this vital air, 

* Mansoui. 
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Wb are brothers ; we tnoBt be boand by one compscl ; 

Acoarsed he nha infringes it, 
Who raistK himaelf upon the weak who weep, 

Who Euddena an iminartat spirit" 

This law cannot fail of umveraal recognition, Ao- I 
ciiraed be he who willingly saddens an immortal spirit — ' 
doomed to infamy in later, wiser ages, doomed in fiitnra 
stages of his own being to deadly penance, only short of 
death. Accursed lie he who sins in ignorance, if that 
ignorance be caused by sloth. 

We sicken no leas at the pomp than the strife of 
words. We feel that never were limgs so puffed with 
the wind of declamation, on moral and religious sub- 
jects, as now. We are tempted to implore these 
"word-heroes," these word- Cutos, word- Chris ta, to be- 
ware of cant* above all things j to remember that hypoc- 
risy is the moat hopeless as well as the meanest of 
crimes, and that those must surely he polluted by it, who 
do not reserve a part of their morality and religion for 
private use^- Landor says that he cannot have a great 
deal of mind who cannot afford to let the larger part of 
it lie fallow ; and what is true of genius is not less so of 
virtue. The tongue is a valiuible member, but should 
appropriate but a small part of the vital juices that are 
needful all over the body. We feel that the mind may 
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" grow black and rancid in the smoke " even *^ of altars." 
We start up from the harangue to go into our closet and 
shut the door. There inquires the spirit, " Is this rhet- 
oric the bloom of healthy blood, or a false pigment art- 
fully laid on?" And yet again we know where is so 
much smoke, must be some fire ; with so much talk about 
virtue and freedom, must be mingled some desire for 
them ; that it cannot be in vain that such have become 
the common topics of conversation among men, rather than 
schemes for tyranny and plunder, that the very news- 
papers see it best to proclaim themselves *' Pilgrims," 
^* Puritans," "Heralds of Holiness." The king that 
maintains so costly a retinue cannot be a mere boast, or 
Carabbas fiction. We have waited here long in the dust ; 
we are tired and hungry ; but the triumphal procession 
must appear at last. 

Of all its banners, none has been more steadily up- 
held, and under none have more valor and willingness for 
real sacrifices been shown, than that of the champions 
of the enslaved African. And this band it is, which, 
partly from a natural following out of principles, partly 
because many women have been prominent in that cause, 
makes, just now, the warmest appeal in behalf of Woman. 

Though there has been a growing liberality on this 
subject, yet society at large is not so prepared for the 
demands of this party, but that its members are, and will 
be for some time, coldly regarded as the Jacobins of their 
day. 

" Is it not enough," cries the irritated trader, *' that 
you have done all you could to break up the national 
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union, and thus dratroy the prcraperity of our country 
but now you must be trying to break up family union, 
to talf my wife away from the cradle and the kitchen- / 
Jiearth to rote at polls, and preach from a pulpit? Of ' 
course, if she does anch things, she cannot attend to 
those of her own sphere. She is happy enough as she 
is. Sho has more leisure than I have, — every means 
of impravement, every indalgenee," 

" Have you asked her whether she was satisfied with 
these indulgences y'' 

" No, but I know she is. She is too amiable to desire 
what would make me unhappy, and too judicious to wish 
to step beyond the sphere of her sex. I will never consent 
to have our peace disturbed by any such discussions." 

' ' ' Consent — you ? ' it ia not consent from you that is 
in question — it is assent fix)m your wiffe." 

" Am not I the head of my house ? " 

" You are not the head of your wife. God has given ~ 
Wjr a mind of her own." 

" I am the head, and she the heart." 

" God grant 'you play true to one another, then ! I 
suppose I am to be grateful that you did not say she was 
only the hand. If the head represses no natural pulse 
of the heart, there can be no question as to your giving 
your consent. Both will be of one accord, and there 
needs but to present any question to get a full and true 
nnswer. There- is no need of precaution, of indulgence, 
nor consent. But our doubt is whether the heart does i 
consent with the head, or only obeys its decrees with a \ 
paasiveness that precludes the exercise of its natural j 
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powei's, or a repugnance that turns sweet qualities to 
bitter, or a doubt that lays waste the fair occasions of 
life. It is to ascertain the truth that we propose some 
liberiting measures. '^ 

Thus vaguely are these questions proposed and dis- 
cussed at present. But their being proposed at all im- 
plies much thought, and suggests more. Many women 
are considering within themselves what they need that 
they have not, and what they can have if they find they 
need it. Many men ai'e considering whether women are 
capable of being and having more than they are and 
have, and whether, if so, it will be best to consent to 
improvement in their condition. 

This morning, I open the Boston ^' Daily Mail," and 
find in its *^ poet's corner" a translation of Schiller's 
" liignity of Woman." In the advertisement of a book 
on America, I see in the table of contents this sequence, 
'* Republican Institutions. American Slavery. Amer- 
ican Ladies." 

I open the " Deutsche Schnellp&st^^^ published in 
New York, and find at the head of a column, Jiidenund 
Frauen-emancipation in Ungarn — ^ ' Emancipation 
of Jews and Women in Hungary." 

The past year has seen action in the Rhode Island 
legislature, to secure married women rights over their 
own property, where men showed that a very little ex- 
amination of the subject could teach them much ; an 
article in the Democratic Review on the same subject 
more largely considered, written by a woman, impelled, 
it is said, by glaring wrong to a distinguished friend, hav- 
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ing ahown the defects in the esiating laws, and the 8tat« 
of opinion from which they spring ; and an answer from 
ihe revered old man, J. Q. Adams, in some respects the 
Pliocion of his time, to an address made him by some 
ladies. To this last I shall again advert in another place. 

These symptoms of the times 'have come under my 
view qnite accidentally : one who seeks, mayj each 
month or week, collect more. 

The numerous party, whose opinions are already 
labeled and adjusted too much to their mind to admit 
of any new light, strive, by lectures on some model- 
woman of bride-like beauty ajid gentleness, by writing 
and lending little treatises, intended to mark out with 
precision the limits of Woman's sphere, and Woman's 
mission, to prevent other than the rightful shepherd from 
climbing the wull, or tlie flock from using «ny chance to ' 
go astray. 

Without enrolling ourselves at once on eithGr side, let 
us look upon the subject from th'i best point of view 
which to-day offers ; no better, it is to be feared, than 
a high house-top. A high hill-top, orhtlesstaoatirdral- 
spire, would be desinible. 

It may well be an Anti-Slavery parly that pleads for 
Woman, if we consider merely that she does not hold 
property on equal terms with men ; so that, if a husband 
dies without making a will, the wife, instead of taking 
at once hia place as head of the family, inherits cnly a 
part of his fortune, often brought liim by herself, aa if 
she were a child, or ward only, not an equal partner. 

We will not sfieak of the innumerable instances in 
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which profligate and idle men live upon the earnings of 
industrious wives ; or if the wives leave them, and take 
with them the children, to perform the double duty of 
mother and father, follow from place to place, and threaten 
to rob them of the children, if deprived of the rights of 
a husband, as they call them, planting themselves in 
their poor lodgings, frightening them into paying tribute 
by taking from them the children, running into debt at 
the expense of these otherwise so overtasked helots. 
Such instances count up by scores within my own 
memory. I have seen the husband who had stained him- 
self by a long course of low vice, till his wife was wea- 
ried from her heroic forgiveness, by finding that his 
treachery made it useless, and that if she would provide 
bread for herself and her children, she must be separate 
from his ill fame — I have known this man come to in- 
stall himself in the chamber of a woman who loathed 
him, and say she should never take food without his com- 
pany. I have known these men steal their children, 
whom they knew they had no means to maintain, take 
them into dissolute company, expose them to bodily 
danger, to frighten the poor woman, to whom, it seems, 
the fact that she alone had borne the pangs of their 
birth, and nourished their infancy, does not give an equal 
right to them. I do believe that this mode of kidnap- 
ping — and it is frequent enough in all classes of society 
— will be by the next age viewed as it is by Heaven now, 
and that the man who avails himself of the shelter of 
men's laws to steal from a mother her own children, or 
arrogate any superior right in them, save that of superior 
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virtue, will bear the atigma he deserves, in common ivitli 
him who steals grown men from their mother-land, their 
Lopes, and their homes. 

I said, we will not speak of this now ; yet 1 have spo- 
ken, for the subject makes me feel too much. I cauW 
give instances that would startle the most vulgar and 
salloua ; but 1 will not, for the public opinion of their 
twa sex is already against such men, and where cases of 
extreme tyranny are made known, there is private action 
in the wife's (avor. But she ought not to need this, nor, 
I think, can she long. Men must soon see that as, on 
their own ground, Woman is the weaker party, she ough^ 
to have legal protection, wlJch would make such oppres- 
sion impo^ible. But I would not deal with " atrocious 
instances," except in the way of illustration, neither 
demand from men a partial redress in some one matter, 
I but go to the root of the whole. If principles could be 
_ established, particulars would adjust themselves aright. 
Ascertain the true destiny of Woman; give her legiti- 
mate hojies, and a standard within herself; maiTiage and 
all other relations would by degrees he harmonized with 
tliese. 

But to return to the historical progress of this matter. 
Knowing that there exists in the minds of men atone 
of feeling toward women as toward slaves, such as is 
expressed in the common phrase, "Tell that to women 
and children; " that the infinite soul can only work 
through them in already ascertained limits ; that the gift 
of reason, Man's highest prerogative, is allotted to them 
in much lower degree ; that they must be kept from mia 
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3hief and inelancholj by being constantly engaged in 
active labor, which is to be furnished and directed by 
those better able to think, &c., &c., — we need not multi- 
ply instances, for who can review the experience of last 
week without recalling words which imply, whether in 
jest or earnest, these views, or views like these, — know- 
ing this, can we wonder that many reformers think that 
measures are not likely to be taken in behalf of women, 
unless theii" wishes could be publicly represented by 
vomen ? 

'*That can never be necessary," cry the other side. 
** All men are privately influenced by women; each has 
his wife, sister, or female friends, and is too much biased 
by these relations to fail of representing their interests ; 
and, if this is not enough, let them propose and enforce 
t their wishes with the pen. The beauty of home would 
be destroyed, the delicacy of the sex be violated, the 
dignity of halls of legislation degraded, by an attempt to 
introduce them there. Such duties are inconsistent with 
those of a mother ; " and then we have ludicrous pictures 
of ladies in hysterics at the polls, and senate-chambers 
611ed with cradles. 

But if, in reply, we admit as truth that Woman seems 
destined by nature rather for the inner circle, we must 
add that the arrangements of civilized life have not been, 
as yet, such as to secure it to her. Her circle, if the 
duller, is not the quieter. If kept from '" excitement," 
she is not from drudgery. Not only the Indian squaw 
carries the burdens of the camp, but the favorites of 
Louis XIV. a^.company him in his journeys, and the 



washenvoman atanda at her tub, and carries tome her 
work at all seasoDs, and in all states of health. Those 
who think the physical circumstances of Woman would 
make a part in the aflUira of national government unsuit- 
ahlo, are by no means those who think it impossible for 
negresaea to endure field-work, oven during pregnancy, 
or for sempstressea to go through their killing labors. 

As to the use of the pen, there was quite as much 
opposition to Woman's possefising herself of that help to 
fi-ee agency as there is now to her seizing on the rostrum 
or the desk ; and she is likely to draw, from a permission 
to plead her cause that way, opposite inferences to what 
might be wished by those who now grant it. 

As to tho possibility of her filling with grace and 
dignity any such position, we should think those who had 
seen the great actresses, and heard tlie Quaker preachers 
of modern times, would not doubt that Woman can 
express publicly the fulness of thought and creation, 
without losing any of the peculiar beauty of her sex. 
What can pollute and tarnish is to act thus from any 
■ motive except that sometiiing needs to be said or done. 
Woman could take part in the processions, the songs, tho 
dances of old religion ; no one fancied her delicacy was 
impabed by appearing in public for such a cause. 

A a to her home, she is not likely to leave it more than 

she now does for balls, theatres, meetings for promoting 

mis,siona, revival meetings, and others to which she flies, 

"in hope of an animation for her existence commensurate 

—with what she sees enjoyed by men. Governors of 

ladies' -&jrs are no less engrossed by such a charge, than 
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the governor of a state by his ; presidents of Washing- 
tonian societies no less away from home than presidents 
of conventions. If men look straitly to it, they will 
find that, unless their lives are domestic, those ot the 

^ women will not be. A house is no home unless it con- 
tain food and fire for the mind as well as for the body. 
The female Greek, of our day, is as much in the street 
as the male to cry, ^* What news ? " We doubt not it 
was the same in Athens of old. The women, shut out 
from the market-place, made up for it at the religious 

(^ festivals. For human beings are not so constituted that 
they can live without expansion. If they do not get it 
in one way, they must in another, or perish. 

As to men's representing women fairly at present, 
while we 'hear from men who owe to their wives not only 
all that is comfortable or graceful, but all that is wise, 
in the arrangement of their lives, the frequent remark, 
"You cannot reason with a woman," — when from those 
of delicacy, nobleness, and poetic culture, falls the con- 
temptuous phrase " women and children," and that in no 
light sally of the hour, but in works intended to give a 
permanent statement of the best experiences, — when not 
one man, in the million, shall I say ? no, not in the hun- 
dred million, can rise above the belief that Woman was 
made for Man. — when such traits as these are daily 
forced upon the attention, can we feel that Man will 

,' always do justice to the interests of Woman ? Can we 
think that he takes a sufficiently discerning and religious 
view of her office and destiny ever to do her justice, 
except when prompted by sentiment, — accidentally or 
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transiently, that is. for the aentiment will vary according 
to the i-elations in which he is placed? The lover, the 
poet, the artist, are likely to view her nobly. The father 
and the philosopher have some chance of liberahty ; the 
mar of the world, the legislator for expediency, none. 

Under these ci reams tancra, without attouhing impor- 
tance, in themselves, tu the changes demanded by the 
i of Woman, we hail them as signs of the 



times. We would have every arbitrary barrier thrown I 
down. We would have every path laid open to Woman — ' 
aa freely as to Man. Were this done, and a slight tem- 
porary fermentation allowed to subside, we should see 
crystallizations more pure and of more vai-ious beauty. 
We believe the divine energy would pervade nature to a 
degree unknown in the history of former ages, and that 
no discordant collision, but a ravishing harmony of the 
spheres, would ensue. 

Yet, then and only then will mankind be ripe for this, i 
when Inward and outward freedom for Woman as much I 
as for Man shall be acknowledged as a right, not yielded J 
as a concession. As the friend of the negro assumes 
that one man cannot by right hold another in bonikge, 
BO should the friend of Woman assume tliat Man cannot 
by right lay even well-meant restrietiona on Woman. 
If the negro he a soul, if the woman be a soul, apparelled 
in flesh, to one Master only are they accountable, There 
is but one Liw for souls, and, if there is to be an inter- 
preter of it, he must come not as man, or son of man, 
but as son of God. 

Were tliought and feeling once so far elevated t' 
4 



Man shonld eateem himaclf the brother and &icnd, bot 
nowise the lord and tutor, of Woman, — ver". he really 
bound vfitU her in equal worship, — arrangemcnta aa to 
function and employment would be of no consequence. 
( What Woman needs is not as a worann to act or rule, 
but aa a nature to grow, aa an intellect to discern, as a 
Boul to hve freely and unimpeded, to unfold such powers 
ii8 were given her when we left our common home. If 
feiver tiJenta were given her, yet if allowed the free and 
fill] employment of tlieae, so that she may render back to 
the giver his own with usury, she will not complain; 
nay, I dare to say she will bless and rejoice in her 
earthly birth-place, her earthly lot. Let us consider 
what obstructions impede this good era, and what signs I 
give reason to hope that it draws near. 

I was talking on this subject with Miranda, a woman, 
who, if any in the world could, might speak without heat 
and bitterness of the position of her sex. Her father 
was a man who cherished no sentimental reverence for 
Woman, but a firm belief in the equality of the sexes. 
She was his eldest child, and came to him at an age when 
he needed a companion. From the time she could apeak 
and go alone, he addressed her not as a plaything, but a^ 
a living mind. Among the few verses he ever wrote was 
a copy addressed to this child, when the first locks were 
cut from her head ; and the reverence expressed on this 
occasion for that cherished head, he never belied. It was 
to him the temple of immortal intellect. He respected 
liis child, however, too much to be an indulgent parent 
Ho called on her for cle:ir judgment, for courage, for 




honor and fidelity ; in short, for such virtues as he knew. 
In 30 far as he poaacssod the keys to the wonders of this 
imiverse, he allowed fi-ee use of them to her, and, by the 
incentive of a high expectation, he forbade, bo far as 
possible, that she should let the privilege lie idle. 

Thus tliia child was early led to feel herself a child of 
the spirit. She took her place eaaily, not only in thi' 
"world of organized being, but in the world of mind. A 
dignified sense of aelf-dependence was given as all bor 
portion, and she found it a sure anchor. Herself securely 
anchored, her relations with others were established with 
equal security. She was fortunate in a total abseilce of 
those charms which might have drawn to her bewildering 
flatteries, and in a strong electric nature, which repelled 
those who did not belong to her. and attracted those who 
did. With men and women her relations were noble, — | I 
affectionate without passion, intoUeetual without coldness. I I 
The world waa free to her, and she lived fi-eely in it. 
Outward adversity came, and inward conflict; but that 
feith and self-respect had early been awakened which 
must always lead, at last, to an outward serenity and an 
inward peace. 

Of Miranda I had always thought aa an example, th.it 
the restraints upon the sex were insuperable only to 
those who think them so, or who noisily strive to break 
them. She had taken a course of lier own, and no man 
stood in her way. Many of her acta had been unusual, 
but excited no uproar. Few helped, but none checked 
her ; and the many men who knew her mind and her 
hfe, shp-'ed to her confidence as to a brother, gentlf 
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as to a sister. And not only refined, but very coarse men 
approved and aided one in whom they saw resolution and 
clearness of desio^i. Her mind was often the leadinc; 
one, always eifective. 

When I talked with her upon these matters, and had 
said very much what I have written, she smilingly 
replied : " And yet wo must admit that I have been 
fortunate, and this should not be. My good father's 
eai'ly trust gave the first bias, and the rest followed, of 
course. It is true that I have had less outward aid, in 
after years, than most women ; but that is of little conse- 
quence. Religion w<is early awakened in my soul, — 
% sense that what the soul is capable to' ask it must 
attain, and that, though 1 might be aided and instructed 
by others, I must depend on myself as the only constant 
friend. This self-dependence, which wjis honored in me, 
is deprecated as a fault in most women. They are 
taught to learn their rule from without, not to unfold it 
from within. 

" This is the fault of Man, who is still vain, and 
wishes to be more important to Woman than, by right, 
he should be." 

'' Men have not shown this disposition toward you," I 
«iid. 

"No; because the position I early was enabled to 
take was one of self-reliance. And were all women as 
sure of their wants as T was, the result would be the 
same. But they are so overloaded with precepts by 
guardians, who think that nothing is so much to be 
dreaded for a woman as originality of thought or char 



acter, that their minds are impeded hy doubts till they 
lose theii' cliance of fair, free proportions. The difficulty 
ia to get tliem to the point from which they shall natu- 
rally develop self-reBpect, and learn self-help. 

'■ Once 1 thought tii.at men would help to forward this 
state of things more than I do now. I wiw so many of 
them wretched in the cunnectiuna they had formed in 
weakness and vanity. They seemed so glad to eateeni 
women whenever they could. 

'"The soft arms of affection,' said one of the most 
discerning spirits, ' will not suffice for me, unless on 
them I see the steel bracelets of strength.' 

" But early I perceived that men never, in any ex- 
ti'eme of despair, wished to be women. On the contrary. 1 , , 
they were ever ready to taunt one another, at any sign 
of weakness, with, 

■■ ' Art tliou not like the vromuE, who,' — 

The passage ends various ways, according to the occa- 
sion and rhetoric of the speaker. When they admired 
any woman, they were inclined to speak of her as ' above 
her sex.' Silently I observed this, and feared it argued 
a rooted scepticism, which for ages had been fastening on 
the heart, and which only an age of miracles could eradi- 
cate. Ever I have been treated with great sincerity ; 
and I look upon it as a signal instaoice of this, that an 
intimate friend of the other aex said, in a fervent mo- 
ment, that I ' deserved in some star to be a man.' lie 
was much surprised when I disclosed my view of iny 
position and iiopes. when I ileclareii my faith that the 
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feminine side, the side of love, of beauty, of holiness, 
was now to have its full chance, and that, if either were 
better, it was better now to be a woman ; for even the 
slightest achievement of good was furthering an especial 
work of our time. He smiled incredulously. * She 
makes the best she can of it,' thought he. * Let Jews 
believe the pride of Jewry, but I am of the better sort, 
and know better.' 

" Another used as highest praise, in speaking of a 
character in literature, the words ' a manly woman.' 

" So in the noble passage of Ben Jonson : 

• I meant the day-star should not brighter ride. 

Nor shed like influence from its lucent seat ; 
I meant she should be courteous, facile, sweet. 

Free from that solemn vice of greatness, pride ; 
I meant each softest virtue there should meet. 

Fit in that softer bosom to abide. 
Only a learned and a manly soul 

I purposed her, that should with even powers 
The rock, the spindle, and the shears control 

Of destiny, and spin her own free hours.' " 

*' Methinks," said I, *^ you are too fastidious in object- 
ing to this. Jonson, in using the word ' manly,' only 
meant to heighten the picture of this, the true, the intel- 
ligent fate, with one of the deeper colors." 

" And yet," said she, ^^ so invariable is the use of 
this word where a heroic quality is to be described, and 
I feel so sure that persistence and courage are the most 
womanly no less than the most manly qualities, that I 
would exchange these words for others of a larger sense, 
at the ri?k of marring the fine tissue of the verse. 



Read, ' A heitvcDTard iin<l inatrnctetl soul,' and I should 
be satisfied. Let it DOt be said, wlierever tliere is energy 
or creative genius, ' Slie has a masculine mind.' ' 
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3 argues a willing want of generositji 
Man is as generous towards lier iis lie 
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toward Woman, 
knows how to be. 

Wherever she bas bei^elf arisen in national or private 
history, and nobly shone forth in any form of eicoUenee, 
men have receiveil her, not only willingly, but with tri- 
umph. Their encomiums, indeed 1 ja, in some 
sense, mortifying ; they show too n h p ae. "Can 
this be you?" he cries to tb t fi ^^ Cinderella ; 
" well, I should never have th u 1 1 t, but I am very 
glad. We will tell every one tl at y h sur/jaased 
yottr sex.' " 

In every-day life, the feelings of the many are stained 
with vanity. Each wishes to be lord in a little world, to 
be superior at least over one ; and he does not feel strong 
enough to retiiin a life-long ascendency over a strong 
nature. Only a Theseus could conquer before he wed 
the Amazonian queen. Hercules wished rather to rest 
with Dejantra, and received the poisoned robe aa a fit 
guerdon. The tale should he interpreted to all those 
wbo seek repose with the weak. 

But not only is Man vain and fond of power, but the 
same want of development, which thus affects him mor- 
ally, prevents his intellectually discerning the destiny of 
Woman. The boy wants no woman, hut only a girl b] 
play liall with him, and mark his pocket handkerchief. 



UE SISKTEESTH UEMIUY. 



Thua, in Schiller's Dignity of Woman, beautiful 
the poem is, there is no "grave and periecl man," 1 

C3(il^ a great boy to be Boftencd and restraint'd by tliftl 
influence of girls. Poets — the eldur brothers of theil 
race — have usually seen further; but what can yoixl| 
expect of every-day men, if Schiller was not more 
prophetic as to what women must be? Even with Bich- 
tfir, one foremost thought about a wife was that she 
would "cook bim something good." But as this is a 
delicate subject, nnd we are in constant danger of being 
aflcuaed of sligbting whit are called " the functions," let' 
me say, in behalf of Miranda nnd myself, that we have 
Itigh respect for those who " cook something good," who 
create and preserve fair order in houses, and prepare 
therein the shining raiment for worthy inmates, worthy 
r guests. Only these " functions " must not be a drudg- 
1 ery, or enforced necessity, but a part of life. Let 
Ulysses drive tlie beeves bome, while Pcnelojte tbere 
piles up tlie fragmnt loaves ; they are both well em- 
ployed if these be done in thought and love, willingly. 
rBut Penelope is no more meant for a baker or weaver 
solely, than Ulyasea for a cattle-herd. 

The sexes should not only correspond to and appre- 
ciate, but prophesy to one another. In individual 
ices this happens. Two persons love in one 
another the future good which they aid one another to 
unfold. Tliia is imperfectly or rarely done in the gen- 
eral life. Man has gone but little way ; now he ia wait- 
ing to see whether Woman can keep step with him ; but, 
instead of calling out, like a good brother, "You can do 
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it, if jou only think so," or impersonally, "Any one 
can do what be tries to do ; " ho often diacouragea with 
school-boy brag : "Girla can't do that; girls can't ploy 
ball." But let any one defy their taunts, break through 
and be brave and secure, they rond the air with shouts. 

This fluctuation was obvious in a narrative I have 
lately seen, the story of the life of Countess Emily 
Plater, the heroine of the last revolution in Poland. 
The dignity, the purity, the concentrated resolve, the 
calm, deep enthusiasm, which yet could, when occasion 
called, sparkle up a holy, an indignant fire, make of this 
young maiden the figure I want for my frontispiece. 
Her portrait is to be seen in the book, a gentle shadow 
of her soul. Short was the career. Like the Maid of 
Orleans, she only did enough to verify her credentials, 
and then passed from a scene on which she was, proba- 
bly, a prematura apparition. 

W hen the young gii! joined the army, where the report 
of her exploits had preceded her, she was received in a 
manner that marks the usual state of feeling. Some of 
the officers were disappointed at her quiet manners ; that 
she had not the air and tone of a stage- heroine. They 
thought she could not have acted •heroically unless in 
buskins ; had no idea, that such deeds only showed tlie 
habit of her mind, Others talked of the delicacy of her 
sex, advised her to withdraw from perils and dangei-a, 
and bad no comprehension of the feelings within her 
breast that made this impossible. The gentle irony of 
her reply to these self-constituted tutors (not one of 
whom slioival himself her equal in conduct or reason), it 
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Bfl good aa her indignant reproof at a later period to tbi 

general, whose perfidy ruined all. 

But though, to tlic miiB9 of these men, she was a 
embarrassment and a puzzle, the nobler sort viewed h^ 
wiili a tender enthusiasm worthy of her. " Her name, 
said her biographer, " is known throughout Europe, 
paint her character that she may be as widely love<l." 

With pride, he shows her freedom from all personalB 
affections ; that, though tender and gentle in an uncom** 
mOQ degree, there was no room for a private love in hePI 
consecrated life. She inspired those who knew her with J 
a simple energy of feeling like her own. " We have. J 
seen," diey felt, " a woman worthy the name, t 
all sweet affections, capable of stern virtue."' 

It is a fact worthy of remark, that all these revolu- 
tions in favor of liberty have produced female cbampiona 
that share the same traits, but Emily alone has found a 
biographer. Ooly a near friend could have performed 
for her this task, for the flower was reared in feminine 
seclusion, and the few and simple traits of her history 
before her appearance in the field could only have been 
known to the domestic circle. Her biographer has gath- 
ered tliem up with a ^)rothe^]y devotion. 

No ! Man is not willingly ungenerous. He wants 
faith and love, because he is not yet himself an elevated 
being. He cries, with sneering scepticism, "Give us a 
sign." But if the sign appears, his eyes glisten, and he 
offers not merely approval, but homage. 

The severe nation which taught that the happiness of 
(he race was forfeited through the fault of a Woman, and 
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flhowed it3 ibouglit of what sort of regard Man )we<l Ijer, 
by makiog him iiccuse her on the first (question to hia 
God, — Hliogave her to the patriarch aa a handmaid, 
and, hy the Mosaical kw, bound her to allegifince like a 
serf, — even tliey greeted, with solemn rapture, all 
great and holy women as heroiTics, prophetesaes, judgea 
in Israel ; and, if they made Eve listen to the serpent, 
gave Mary as a bride to the Holy Spirit. In other 
nations it has been the same down to our day. To 
the Woman who could conquer a triumph was awarded. ' 
And not only tliose whose strength was recommended to 
the heart by association 'with goodness and beauty, but 
those who were batl, if they were steadfast and strong, 
had their claims allowed. In any age a Semiramis, an 
Elizabeth ofEnghmd, a Catharine of Russia, makes her 
place good, whether in a large or amall circle. How 
has a little wit, a little genius, been celebrated in a 
Woman ! What an intellectual triumph was that of the 
lonely Aspasiu, and how heartily acknowledged ! She, 
indeed, met a Pericles. But what annalist, the rudest 
of men, the most plel>eian of husbands, will spare from 
his page one of tlie few anecdotes of Roman women — 
Sappho.' Eloisa ! The names are of threadbare celeb- 
rity. Indeed, they were not more suitably met in their 
own time than the Countess Colonel Plater on her first 
joining the army. They had much to mourn, and iheir 
great impulses did not find due scope. But with time 
enough, space enough, their kindred appear on the 
scene. Across the ages, forms lean, trying to touch the 
hem ef their retreating robes. The youth here by my 
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side cannot be weary of the fragments from the life of 
Sappho. He will not believe they are not addreBsed to 
himself, or that he to whom they were addressed could 
be ungrateful. A recluse of high powers devotes him- 
self to understand and explain tlic thought of Eloisa ; 
he asserts her vast superiority in soul and genius to her 
master ; he curses the fate that casts hia lot in another 
age than hers. He could have understood her ; he would 
have been to her a friend, such as Abelard 
And this one Woman ho could have loved and reverent 
and she, alas ! lay cold in her grave hundreila of 
ago. Hia sorrow ia truly pathetic. These respoi 
that come too late to give joy, are as tragic aa anything 
we know, and yet the tears of later ages glitter as they 
fall on Taeso'a priaon bars. And we know how elevating 
to the captive is the security tliat somewhere an intel' 
L'gence must answer to his. ' 

The Man habitually most narrow towards Woman will'' 
be flushed, as by the worst assault on Christianity, if you 
say it has made no improvement in her condition. In- 
deed, those most oppoaeil to new acts in her favor, are 
jealous of the reputation of those which have been 
done. 

We will not speak of tlie enthuaiaam excited by nct- 
resaes, improvisati'ici, female singers, — for here mingles 
the charm of beauty and grace, — but female authors, even 
learned women, if not insufferably ugly and slovenly, 
from the Italian professor's daughter who taught behind 
the curtain, down to Mrs. Carter and Madame Dacier, 
are sure of an admiring audience, and, what is far bet- 
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U!r_ chance to use what they have learned, and to learn 
more, if they can once get a platform on which to stand. 

But how to get tliia platform, or how to make it of 
reasonably easy access, is the difiSculty. Plants of great 
vigor will almost always struggle into hlossom, despite 
impediments. But there should be encouragement, and 
a free genial atmosphere for those of more timid sort, 
fair play for aiich in its own kind. Some are like the 
little, delicate flowers which love to hide in the dripping 
mosses, by the sides of mountain torrents, or in the shade 
of tall trees. But others require an open field, a rich 
Hnd loosened soil, or they never show their proper 
hues. 

It may be said that Man does not have his fair play 
either; his energies are repressed and distorted by the 
interposition of artificial obBtaclcB. Ay, but he himself 
has put them there ; they have grown out of his own 
imperfections. If there is a, misfortune in Woman's lot, 
it is in obstacles being interposed by men, which do noi 
mark her state ; and, if they express her past ignorance, 
do not her present needs. As every Man is of Woman 
horn, she has slow but sure means of redress ; yet the 
sooner a general justness of thought makes smooth the 
path, the better. 

Man is of Woman bom, and her face bends over him 
in infancy with an expression he can never quite foi^t 
Eminent men have delighted to pay tribute to this image, 
/ and it is an hackneyed observation, that most men of , 
genioB boast some remarkable development in the mother. , 
The rudest tar brushes off a tear with his coat-aleovo at 
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the hallowed name. The other day, I met a decrepit old 
man of seventy, on a journey, who challenged the stage 
company to guess where he was going. They guessed 
aright, "To see your mother." "Yes," said he," she 
is ninety-two, but has good eyesight still, they say. I 
have not seen her these forty years, and I thought I could 
not die in peace without." I should have liked his picture 
painted as a companion-piece to that of a boisterous 
little boy, whom I saw attempt to declaim at a school ex- 
hibition — 

" that those lips had language ! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last.*' 

He got but very little way before sudden tears shamed 
him from the stage. 

Some gleams of the same expression which shone 
down upon his infancy, angelically pure and benign, visit 
Man again with hopes of pure love, of a holy marriage. 
Or, if not before, in the eyes of the mother of his child 
they again are seen, and dim fancies pass before his mind, 
that Woman may not have been born for him alone, but 
have come from heaven, a commissioned soul, a messen- 
ger of truth and love ; that she can only make for him a 
home in which he may lawfully repose, in so far as slie is 

" True to the kindred points of Heaven and home.*' 

In gleams, in dim fancies, this thought visits the mind 
of common men. It is soon obscured by the mists of 
sensuality, the dust of routine, and he thinks it was only 
•ome meteor or ignis fatuus that shone. But, aa a 
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Roaicrucian lamp, it burns unwearied, thoiigb comlemned 
to the solitude of tomba ; and to its permanent life, aa tc 
every truth, etuch age lias in some form borne witness. 
For the truths, which visit the minds of cureless men 
only in fitful gleams, shine with radiant clearness into 
those of the poet, the priest, iind the artist. 

Wliiitever may have been the domestic manners of the , 
ancients, the idea of Woman was nobly manifested in 
tJieir mythologies and poems, where she appears as Sita 
in tlie Ramayana, a form of tender purity ; as the Egyp- 
tian Isis,* of divine wisdom never yet surpas-sed. In 
Egypt, too, the Sphynx, walking the earth with lion 
tread, looked out upon its marvels in the calm, insi^'ut- 
ahle beauty of a virgin's face, and the Greek could only 
add wings to the great emblem. In Greece, (Jerea and 
Proserpine, significantly termed " the great goddesses," 
were seen seated side by si4e. They needed not to rise 
for any worshipper or any change ; they were prepared 
for all things, as those initiated to their mysteries knew. 
More obvious is the meaning of these three forms, the 
Diana, Minerva, and Vesta. Unlike in the expression 
of their beauty, but alike in this, — that each was self- 
sufficing. Other forms were only accessories and illus- 
trations, none the complement to one like these. Another 
might, indeed, he the companion, and the Apollo and 
Diana set off one another's beauty. Of the Vesta, it is 
to be observed, that not only deep-eyed, deep-discerning 
Greece, but ruder Rome, who represents the only form 
sf good man (the always busy warrior) that could be 

* For an adrqnate description of tliB lais, see Appendix A. 
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indifferent to Woman, confided the permanence of its glory 
to a tutelary goddess, and her wisest legislator spoke of 
meditation as a nymph. 

Perhaps in Rome the neglect of Woman was a reaction 
on the manners of Etruria, where the priestess Queen, 
warrior Queen, would seem to have been so usual a char- 
acter. 

An instance of the noble Roman marriage, where the 
stem and calm nobleness of the nation was common to 
both, we see in the historic page through the little that 
is told us of Brutus and Portia. Shakspeare has 
seized on the relation in its native lineaments, harmoniz- 
ing the particular with the universal ; and, while it is 
conjugal love, and no other, making it unlike the same 
relation as seen in Cymbeline, or Othello, even as one 
star differeth from another in glory. 

** By thaf great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one. 
Unfold to me, yourself, your other half. 
Why you are heavy. ♦ * * 

Dwell I but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure ? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus* harlot, not his wife." 

Mark the sad majesty of his tone in answer. Who 
would not have lent a life-long credence to that voice of 
honor? 

*• You are my true and honorable wife ; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit this sad heart." 

It is the same voice that tells the moral of his life in 
the last words — 



" CountrymeD, 
My heart dgth joy, that, yet ia all my UIb, 
I fbund Qo man bat he nss true to me." 

It was not wonderful that it should be so. 

Shakspeare, however, was not content to let Portia 
rest her plea, for eonfideace on the essential nature of the 
inaiTiage bond : 

" I graot I >m a iraman ; bat withjtl, 
A. (Toman that lord Brutus look to nitb. 
I grant I uia a woman : but withal, 
A woman well reputed — Cato'H diiughtai. 
Think you I am no stroni/er than my lex. 
Being so fathered and so husbanded T " 

And afterward in the very scene where Brutus ia sut- 
fering under that " insupportable and touching losSj" the 
death of his wife, Cassius pleads — 

" Have you not lore enough to bear with me, 
When (hilt rash humor whicJi my mother gave me 
Makeu me forgetful! 
BriUas. — Yes, Cosaiua, and henceforth. 

When you are over-earneel with your Brutua, 
lle'U think your mother chides, and leaves you bo." 

As indeed it was a frequent belief among the ancients, ^ 
as with our Indians, that the body was inherited from 
the mother, the soitl from the iii.ther. As in that noble 
passage of Ovid, already quoted, where Jupiter, as his 
ilivine sj'nod are looking down on the funeral p^rc of 
Ucreales, thus triumphs — 

"Neo aw matcrnd Vulciinum parte potentem, 

H me ^uod Iraiit, et eipen 
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Atque immune necis, nnllaqne domabile flamma 
Idque ego defunctum terra boelestibus oris 
Accipiam, cunctisque meum Isstabile factum 
Bis fore confido. 

•• The part alone of gross maternal frame 
Fire shall devour ; while that from me he drew 
Shall live immortal and its force renew ; 
That, when he 's dead, I *ll raise to realms above ; 
Let all the powers the righteous act approve." 

It is indeed a god speaking of his union with an 
earthly Woman, but it expresses the common Roman 
thought as to marriage, — the same which permitted a 
man to lend his wife to a friend, as if she were a chattel. 

" She dwelt but in the suburbs of his good pleasure." 

Yet the same city, as I have said, leaned on the worship 
of Vesta, the Preserver, and in later times was devoted 
to that of Isis. In Sparta, thought, in this respect as in 
all others, was expressed in the characters of real life, 
and the women of Sparta were as much Spartans as the 
men. The ^^ citoyen, citoyenne " of France was here 
actualized. Was not the calm equality they enjoyed aa 
honorable as the devotion of chivalry? They intel- 
ligently shared the ideal life of their nation. 
Like the men they felt 

*' Honor gone, all 's gone : 
Better never have been bom." 

Tiiey were the true friends of men. The Spartan, 
surely, would not think that he received only his body 
from his mother. The sage, had he lived in that com- 
munity, could not have thought the souls of " vain and 



foppish men will be dogruded after death to the forms of 
women ; and, if they do not then make great efforts to 
retrieve themsclvea, will become birds." 

(By the way, it is very expressive of the hiird intel- 
lectuality of the merely mannish mind, to speak thus of 
birds, chosen always by tlie feminine poet aa the sym- 
bols of his fairest thoughts.) 

We are told of the Greek nations in general, that 
Woman occupied there an infinitely lower place than 
Man. It is difficult to believe this, when we see such 
range and dignity of thought on the subject in the 
mythologies, and find the poets producing such ideals as 
Cassandra, Iphigenia, Antigone, Macaria; where Sibyl- 
line priestess^ told the oracle of the highest god, and be 
could not be content to reign with a court of fewer tlian 
nine muses. Even Victory wore a female form. 

But, whatever were the fe^ts of daily life, I cannot 
complain of the age and nation which represents ila 
thought by such a symbol as I see before me at this 
mranent. It is a zodiac of the busts of gods and god- ' 
desses, an-anged in pairs. The circle breathes the music 
of a heavenly order. Male oiid female heads are distinct 
in expression, but equal in beauty, strength and calm- 
ness. Each male hctid is that of a brother and a king, 
— each female of a aister and a queen. Could the 
thought thus expressed be lived out, there would he 
nothing more to be desired. There would be unison in 
variety, congenia.ity in difference. 

Coming nearer our own time, we find religion and 
poetry no leas true in their revelations. The rude man, 
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just disengaged from the sod, the Adam, accuses Woman 
to his God, and records her disgrace to their posterity 
He is not ashamed to write that he could be drawn from 
heaven by one beneath him, — one made, he says, from 
but a small part of himself But in the same nation, 
educated by time, instructed by a succession of prophets, 
we find Woman in as high a position as she has ever oc- 
cupied. No figure that has ever arisen to greet our eyes 
has been received with more fervent reverence than that 
of the Madonna. Heine calls her the Dame du Comp- 
toir of the Catholic church, and this jeer well expresses 
a serious truth. 

And not only this holy and significant image was wor- 
shipped by the pilgrim, and the favorite subject of the 
artist, but it exercised an immediate influence on the 
destiny of the sex. The empresses who embraced the 
cross converted sons and husbands. Whole calendars 
of female saints, heroic dames of chivalry, binding the 
emblem of faith on the heart of the best-beloved, and 
wasting the bloom of youth in separation and loneliness, 
for the sake of duties they thought it religion to assume, 
with innumerable forms of poesy, trace their lineage to 
this one. Nor, however imperfect may be the action, 
in our day, of the fjiith thus expressed, and though we 
can scarcely think it nearer this ideal than that of India 
or Greece was near their ideal, is it in vain that the truth 
has been recognized, that Woman is not only a part of 
Man, bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, born that 
men might not be lonely — but that women are in them- 
selves possessors of and possessed by immortal souls 



Tliia truth undoubtedly received a greater outward ata- 
biLty from the belief of the churuh that the Kirthly 
parent of the Saviour of aoula was a woman. 

The Assumption of the Virgin, aa painted by sublime 
artists, as also Pelnu-ch a Hymn to the Madonna,* can- 
not have spoken to tlie world wholly without result, yet 
ot^entimea those who had ears heard not. 

See upon the nations the inHuence of this powerful 
example. In Spain look only at the ballada. Woman 
in these is "very Woman;" aho is the betrothed, the 
bride, the Sfwuae of Man ; there is on her no hue of the 
philosopher, the heroine, the savante, but she looks great 
and noblo. Why ? Because she is also, through hor deep 
devotion, tlie beti'otbed of Heaven. Her upturned eyes 
have drawn down the light that casta a radiance rounil 
her. See only such a balhid aa that of " Lady Teresa's 
Bridal," where the Infanta, given to the Moorish briiiu- 
groom, calla down the vengeance of Heaven on his un- 
hallowed paasion, and thinks it not too nmch to expiate 
by a life in the eloiater the involuntary stain upon her 
princely youth. f It was this constant sense of claims 
above those of earthly love or happiness that made the 
Spanish lady who shared this spirit a guerdon to be won 
by toils mid blood and eoTistant purity, rather than a chat- 
tel to be bought for pleasure and service. 

Germany did not need to learn, a high view of Woman ; 
it was inborn in that raee. Woman waa to the Teuton 
warrior his priestess, his friend, his sister, — in truth, a 
site. And the Christian statues of noble pairs, u? lliei 

■ Arrn-I'i B I .Vppon-liiC. 
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lie abov ) their graves in stone, expressing the meaning 
of all the by-gone pilgrimage by hands folded in mutual 
prayer, yield not a nobler sense of the place and powers 
of Woman than belonged to the altvater day. The holy 
love of Christ which summoned them, also, to choose 
"the better part — that which could not be taken from 
them," refined and hallowed in this nation a native faith ; 
thus showing that it was not the waiiike spirit alone that 
left the Latins so barbarous in this respect. 

But the Grermans, taking so kindly to this thought, 
did it the more justice. The idea of Woman in their 
literature is expressed both to a greater height and depth 
than elsewhere. 

I will give as instances the themes of three ballads : 

One is upon a knight who had always the name of the 
Virgin on his lips. This protected him all his life 
through, in various and beautiful modes, both from sin 
and other dangers; and, when he died, a plant sprang 
from his grave^ which so gently whispered the Ave 
Maria that none could pass it by with an unpurified heart. 

Another is one of the legends of the famous Dra- 
chenfels. A maiden, one of the earliest converts to 
Christianity, was carried by the enraged populace' to this 
dread haunt of "the dragon's fabled brood," to be 
their prey. She was left alone, but undismayed, for she 
knew in whom she trusted. So, when the dragons 
came rusliing towards her. she showed them a crucifix 
and they crouched reverently at her feet. Next day tlie 
people came, and, seeing these wonders, were all turned to 
the faith which exalts the lowly. 



The tbird I have in mind is onuther of the RtuDe 
legends. A youth i$ sitting with the maid he loves on 
the shore of an isle, her fairy kiogdoni, then perfumed 
by the blossoming grape-vines which draped ita bowers. 
They are happy ; all blossoms with tbem, and life prom- 
iaea its richest n-ine. A boat approaches on the tide; 
it pauses at their feet. It brings, perhaps, some joyous 
message, fresh dew for their flowers, fresh light on the 
wave. No ! it is the usual check on such great happi- 
ness. The father of the count departs for the crusade ; 
iriU his son join him, or remain to rule their domain, 
and wed her he loves ? Neither of the affianced pair 
hesitiites a moment. "I must go with my father," — 
" Thou must go with tliy father." It was one thought, 
one word. "I will bo here again," he said, "when 
these blossoms have turned to purple gi'apes." "I hope 
BO," she sighed, while the prophetic sense said " no." 

And there she waited, and the grapes ripened, and 
were gathered into the vintage, and he came not. Year 
al^r year passed thus, and no tidings ; yet still she 
waited. 

He, meanwhile, was in a Moslem prison. Long be 
languiisbed there without hope, till, at last, his pation 
uaint appeared in vision and announced his release, but 
only on condition of bis joining the monastic order for 
the service of the saint. 

And so his release was effected, and a safe voynge 
home given. And once more he sets sail upon the 
Rhine. The maiden, still watching beneath the vines, 
sees at lust the object of all this patient love approach — 
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she, wiUp^H 
rust him* "^^^ 



^^" 60 

^M approocli, bat not to toach the strand to nhich b 

^M oatstretched arma, baa rushed. He dares not trust him' ' 

^H self to land, but in low, heart-broken tones, tellu her of 

^M Heaven's will ; and that he, in obedience to bia vow, ia 

^M now on hia way to a convent on the river-bank, ihero to 

^M paaa the reat of hia earthly life in the aervJce of the 

^M abrine. And thenhe turns biaboat,and floats away irom 

^M her and hope of any happiness in thia world, but urged, 

^m aa he believes, by the breath of Heaven. 

V The maiden stands appalled, but abe dares not mur- 

mur, and cannot hesitate long. She also bids them pro«a 
pare her boat. She followa her lost love to the conv«ife:1 
gate, requests an interview with the abbot, and devotes 
her Elysian isle, where vinea had ripened their ruby 
fruit in vain for her, to the aervice of the monastery 
where her iove waa to serve. Then, passing over to the 
nunnery opposite, she takes the veil, and meeta her 
betrothed at the altar ; and for a life-long union, if not 
the one they bad hoped in earlier yeara. 

Ia not thia sorrowful atory of a lofty beauty ? Does 
\ it not show a sufficiently high view of Woman, of Mar- 
nage? Thia is commonly the chivalric, still more the 
Grerman view. 

Yet, wherever there was a balance in the mind of Man, 
of sentiment with intellect, such a result was sure. The 
Greek Xenophon has not only painted us a sweet picture 
of the domestic Woman, in his Economics, but in the 
Cyropedia has given, in the picture of Panthea, a view 
of Woman which no German picture can surpass, wheiher 
lonely and quiet with veiled lids, the temple of a vestal 



loveliness, or with, eyes flaahing, and hair flowing to the 
free winU, cheerJMg on the hero to fight for hia God, his 
country, or whatever name his duty niight bear at the 
time. This picture I sliull oopy by and by. Yet Xen- 
ophon grew up iu the same uge with him nho ni;ike3 
Ipliigeniu Bay to Achilks, 

" Belter a thousiuiil women sIiduU perish (linn one mnn cease to 
■ee the liglit.' 

This waa the vulgar Greek sentiment. Xenophon, aim- 
ing at the ideal Man, caught glimpsea of the ideal 
Woman also. From the figure of a Cyrua tlie Pimtheaa 
stand not afar. They do not in thought; they would 
not in life, 

I could swell the catalogue of instances far beyond the 
reader's patience. But enough have been brought for- 
ward to show that, though there has been great disparity 
betwixt the nations aa between individuals in their cul- 
ture on this point, yet the idea of Woman has always caat 
aome raya and olleu been forcibly represented. 

Far leas has Woman to complain that ahe has not had 
her share of power. This, in all ranks of society, except 
tjje lowest, has been hers to the extent that vanity 
would crave, far beyond what wisdom would accept. In 
tiie very lowest, where Man, pressed by poverty, sees in 
Woman only the partner of toils and cares, and cannot 
hope, scarcely has an idea of, a comfortable home, he 
often maltreats her, and is less influenced by her. 
In all ranks, those who are gentle and uncomjiilaining, 
loo candid to intrigue, too delicate to encroa<:h, suffer 
6 
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much. They suffer long, and are kind ; verily, they 
have their reward. But wherever Man is suflficiently 
raised above extreme poverty, or brutal stupidity, 
to care for the comforts of the fireside, or the bloom 
and ornament of life, Woman has always power enough, 
if she choose to exert it, and is usually disposed to do 
so, in proportion to her ignorance and childish van- 
ity. Unacquainted with the importance of life and its 
purposes, trained to a selfish coquetry and love of 
petty power, she does not look beyond the pleasure of 
making herself felt at the moment, and governments are 
shaken and commerce broken up to gratify the pique of 
a female favorite. The English shopkeeper's wife does 
not vote, but it is for her interest that the politician can- 
vasses by the coarsest flattery. France suffers no woman 
on her throne, but her proud nobles kiss the dust at the 
feet of Pompadour and Dubarry ; for such flare in the 
lighted foreground where a Roland would modestly aid in 
the closet. Spain (that same Spain which sang of Ximena 
and the Lady Teresa) shuts up her women in the care of 
duennas, and allows them no book but the breviary ; but 
the ruin follows only the more surely from the worthless 
favorite of a worthless queen. Relying on mean precau- 
tions, men indeed cry peace, peace, where there is no peace. 
It is not the transient breath of poetic incense that 
women want : each can receive that from a lover. It is 
not life-long sway ; it needs but to become a coquette, a 
shrew, or a good cook, to be sure of that. It is not 
money, nor notoriety, nor the badges of authority which 
men have appropriated to themselves. If demands, made 



in llieir belialt", lay stress on iinj of tliese pariiculara, 
those who make them have not aoarehed deeply into the 
need. The want is for lliat which at once inoliides theae 
and precluiica them ; which would not be forbidden power, 
lest there he temptation to steal and misuse it ; which 
noiild not liave thu mind perverted by flattery from a 
worthiness of esteem ; it is for thitt which is the birthright 
of every being capable of receiving it, — the freedom, the 
religious, the intelligent freedom of the nniverae to use 
Its means, to learn ita secret, as far as Nature has enabled 
them, with God alone for iheir guide and their judge. 

Ye cannot believe it, men ; but tlie only reason why 
womun ever assume what is more appropriate to you, is 
becaaae you prevent tliem from finding out «'hat is fit for 
themselves. Were they free, were they wise fully to 
develop the strength and beauty of Woman ; they woul 
never wish to be men, or man-like. The well-instructad 
moon flies not from her orbit to seize on the glories of 
her partner. No ; for she knows that one law rules, one 
heaven contains, one universe replies to tliem alike. It 
is with women as with the slave : 



;:]■! 



Tremble not before the free man, but before the slave 
who Las chains to break. 

In slavery, acknowledged slavery, women are on a par 
with men. Each is a work-tool, an article of property. 
no more! In perfect freedom, such as is paiutoil in 
Olympus, in Swedenborg's angelic state, in the heaven 
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where there is no marrying nor giving in marriage, eacL 
is a purified intelligence, an enfranchised soul, — no less. 

** Jene himmlische Gestalten 
Sie fragen nicht nach Mann und Weib, 

Und keine kleider, keine Fallen 
Umgeben den verklarten Leib." 

The child who sang this was a prophetic form, expres- 
sive of the longing for a state of perfect freedom, pure 
love. She could not remain here, but was translated 
to another air. And it may be that the air of this earth 
will never be so tempered that such can bear it long. 
But, while they stay, they must bear testimony to the 
truth they are constituted to demand. 

That an era approaches which shall approximate 
nearer to such a temper than any has yet done, there are 
many tokens ; indeed, so many that only a few of the 
most protninent can here be enumerated. 

The reigns of Elizabeth of England and Isabella of 
Castile foreboded this era. They expressed the beginning 
of the new state, while they forwarded its progress. 
These were strong characters, and in harmony with the 
wants of their time. One showed that this strength did 
not unfit a woman for- the duties of a wife and a mother ; 
the other, that it could enable her to live and die alone, 
a wide energetic life, a courageous death. Elizabeth is 
certainly no pleasing example. In rising above the 
weakness, she did not lay aside the foibles ascribed to 
her sex ; but her strength must be respected now, as it 
was in her own time. 

Mary Stuart and Elizabeth seem types, moulded by 



ihe spirit of tbe time, and placed upon an eleviited plat- 
form, to show to tbe coining ages Woman such as the 
conduct and wishes of Man in general is likely to make 
her. The first shows Woman lovely even to allure- 
ment; quick in apprehension and weak in judgment; 
with grace and dignity of sentiment, hut no principle; 
credulous and indiscreet, yet artful ; capable of sudden 
greatness or of crime, but not of a steadfast wis- ^ 
dom. nor self-restraining virtue. The second reveals 
Woman half-emancipated and jealous of her freedom, 
such as she has figured before or since in many a com- 
bative attitude, mannish, not equally manly ; strong and 
prudent more than great or wise : able to control vanity, 
and the wish to rule through coquetry and passion, but 
not to resign these dear deceits from the very founda- 
tion, na unworthy a being capable of truth and noble- 
ness. Elizabeth, taught by adversity, put on her vir- 
tues as armor, more than produced them in a natural 
order fi-om her aoul. The time and her position called 
on her to act the wise sovereign, and she was proud that 
she could do so, but her tastes and inclinations would 
have led her to act tbe weak woman. She was without 
magnanimity of any kind. 

We may accept ns an omen for ourselves that it was 
Isabella who furnished Columbus with the means of 
coming hither. This land must pay back its debt to 
Woman, without whose aid it would not have been 
brought into alliance with tbe civilized world. 

A graceful and mcaiung figure is that introduced to 
by Mr. Prescott. in the Conquest of Mexico, in the 
6' 
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Indian girl Marina, who accompanied Cortez, and waa 
his interpreter in all the various diflSculties of his career. 
She stood at liis side, on the walls of the besieged palace, 
to plead with her enraged countrymen. By her name 
he was known in New Spain, and, after the conquest, her 
gentle intercession was often of avail to the conquered. 
The poem of the Future may be read in some features of 
the story of '* Malinche." 

The influence of Elizabeth on literature was real, 
though, by sympathy with its finer productions, she was 
DO more entitled to give name to an era than Queen 
Anne. It was simply that the fact of having a female 
sovereign on the throne affected the course of a writer's 
thoughts. In this sense, the presence of a woman on the 
throne always makes its mark. Life is lived before the 
eyes of men, by which their imaginations are stimulated 
as to the possibilities of Woman. ^' We will die for our 
king, Maria Theresa," cry the wild warriors, clashing 
their swords ; and the sounds vibrate through the poems 
of that generation. The range of female character in 
Spenser alone might content us for one period. Brito- 
mart and Belphoebe have as much room on the canvas as 
Florimel; and, where this is the case, the haughtiest 
Amazon will not murmur that Una should be felt to be 
the fairest type. 

Unlike as was the English queen to a feiry queen, wo 
may yet conceive that it was the image of a queen before 
the poet's mind that called up this splendid court of 
women. Shakspeare's range is also great ; but he hns 
left out the heroic characters, such as the Macaria of 



Greoije, the Britomart of Spens F 1 i Alassinyer 
have, in this ruapcct, sbareJ to ! h fl h of fecliDg 
than he. It waa the holy a d h W man they 

m03t loved, and if thej could p a Imogen, a 

Destiemona, a llosalind, yet, in h f er mould, 

they showed a higher iiloal, though witb ao much las 
poetic power to embody it, than we see in Portia or Isa- 
bella. The simple truth of Cordelia, indeed, is of this 
sort. The beauty of Cordelia is neither male nor female ; 
it is the beauty of virtue. 

The ideal of love and marriage rose high in the mind 
of all the Christian nationa who were capable of grave 
and deep feeliug. We may take aa examples of its Eng- 
lish aspect the lines, 

" I could not love thee, dear, ao much. 
Loved I nut honor more." 

Or the address of the Commonwealth's man to his wife, 
as she looked out from the Tower window to see him, for 
the lust time, on his way to the scaffold. He stood up in 
the cart, waved his hat, and cried, •' To Hea.veii, my 
love, to Heaven, and leave you in the storm ! " 

Such was the love of faith and honor, - — a love whieh 
stopped, like Colonel Hutchinson's, " on this side idol- 
atry," because it was religious. The meeting of two 
such souls Donne describes as giving birth to an " jblet 
soul." 

Lord Herbert wrote to bis love, 



" Were not onr a 
Oar equal love 






ortal made, 
tt innko them moh." 
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In the " Broken Heart," of Ford, Penthea, a charao^ 
ter which engages my admiration even more deeply than 
the famous one of Galanthe, is made to present to the 
mind the most beautiful picture of what these relations 
should be m their purity. Her life cannot sustain the 
violation of what she so clearly feels. 

Shakspeare, too, saw that, in true love, as in fire, the 
utmost ardor is coincident with the utmost purity. It 
is a true lover that exclaims in the agony of Othello, 

** If thou art false, then Heaven mocks itself ! '* 

The son, framed, like Hamlet, to appreciate truth in all 
the beauty of relations, sinks into deep melancholy 
when he finds his natural expectations disappointed. He 
has no other. She to whom he gave the name, disgraces 
from his heart's shrine all the sex. 

** Frailty, thy name la Woman." 

It is because a Hamlet could find cause to say so, that 
I have put the line, whose stigma has never been 
removed, at the head of my work. But, as a lover, 
surely Hamlet would not have so far mistaken, as to have 
finished with such a conviction. He would have felt the 
faith of Othello, and that faith could not, in his more 
dispassionate mind, have been disturbed by calumny. 

In Spain, this thought is arrayed in a sublimity which 
belongs to the sombre and passionate genius of the 
nation. Calderon's Justina resists all tlie temptation of 
the Demon, and raises her lover, with her, above the 
sweei lures of mere temporal happiness. Their mar- 



LORD HERBERT. 



riago is vowed sit the stake ; their souls are liberated 
together bj the martyr flame into " a purer state of seu- 
Bation and existence." 

In Italy, the great poets wove into their lives an ideal 
love whieL answered to the highest wants- It included 
those of the intellect and the affeetions, for it was a lovo 
of spirit for spirit. It was not ascetic, or superhuman, 
but, interpreting all things, gave their proper beauty to 
details of the common life, the common day. The poet 
spoke of his love, not as a Hower to place in his bosom, 
■ or hold carelessly in hia hand, but as a light toward 
which be must find wings to i!y, or " a stair ta heaven." 
He delighted to speak of her, not only as the bride of 
his heart, but the mother of hia soul ; for he saw that, in 
cosea where the tight direction had been taken, the 
greater delicacy of her frame and slillneas of her life 
left her more open than is Man to spiritual influx. So 
he did not look upon her as betwixt him and earth, to 
serve his temporal needa, but, rather, betwixt him and 
heaven, to purify his aflbctions and lead him to wisdom 
through love. He sought, in her, not so much the Eve 
as tlie Madonna. 

In these minds the thought, which gleams through all 
the legends of chivalry, shines in broad intellectual efl'ul- 
gonce, not to he misinterpreted ; and their thought ia i-ev- 
erenced by the woild, though it lies far from the practice 
of the world as yet, — so far that it seems as though a 
gulf of death yawned Iwtween. 

Even with such men the practice was, often, widtdy 
different from the mental faith. I say mental ; for if the 
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heart were thoroughly alive with it, the practice could 
not be dissonant. Lord Herbert's was a marriage of con- 
vention, made for him at fifteen ; he was not discontented 
with it, but looked only to the advantages it brought of 
perpetuating his family on the basis of a great fortune. 
He paid, in act, what he considered a dutiful attention to 
the bond; his thoughts travelled elsewhere; and while 
forming a high ideal of the companionihip of minds in 
marriage, he seems never to have doubted that its realiz- 
ation must be postponed to some other state of being. 
Dante, almost immediately after the death of Beatrice, 
married a lady chosen for him by his friends, and Boc- 
caccio, in describing the miseries that attended, in this 
case, 

" The form of an union where union is none,'* 

speaks as if these were inevitable to the connection, and 
as if the scholar and poet, especially, could expect noth- 
ing but misery and obstruction in a domestic partnership 
with Woman. 

Centuries have passed since, but civilized Europe is 
still in a transition state about marriage ; not only in. 
practice but in thought. It is idle to speak with con- 
tempt of the nations where polygamy is an institution, or 
seraglios a custom, while practices far more debasing 
haunt, well-nigh fill, every city and every town, and so 
far as union of one with one is believed to be the only 
pure form of marriage, a great majority of societies and 
individuals are still doubtful whether the earthly bond 
must be a meeting of souls, or only supposes a contract 
of convenience and utility. Were Woman established in 



tliu rights of an immortal being, this could not be. Slie 
would not, in some countriea, be given away by her 
fathtT, with scarcely more respect for her feelings than is 
shown by the Indian chief, who sells hia daughter for a 
horse, and beats her if she runs away from her new 
home. Nor, in soijietiea where her choice is left free. 
would she be perverted, by the current of opinion tliat 
seizes her, into the belief that she must marry, if it be 
only to find a protector, and a home of her own. 
Neither would Man, if he thought tlie connection of 
permanent importance, form it so lightly. He would not 
deem it a, trifle, that he was to enter into the cloaest 
relations with another soul, which, if not eternal in 
themselves, must eternally affect hia growth. Neither. 
did he believe Woman capable of friendship,* would 
he, by rash Iiaste, lose the chance of finding a friend 
in the person who might, probably, live half a cen- 
tnry by his side. Did love, to his mind, stretch forth 
into infinity, he would not miss his chance of its revela- 
tions, that he might the sooner rest from his weariness 
by a bright fireside, and secure a sweet and graceful 
attendant " devoted to him alone." Were he a step 
higher, he would not carelessly enter into a, relation 
wliere he might not be able to do the duty of a friend, 
:i8 well as a protector from external ill, to the other 
party, and have a being in his power pining for sym- 
pathy, intelligence and aid, that he coald not give. 
'What deep eonununion, what real intercourse is im* 
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plied in sharing the joys and cares of parentage, when 
any degree of equality is admitted between the par- 
ties ! It is true that, in a majority of instances, the man 
looks upon his wife as an adopted child, and places her 
to the other children in the relation of nurse or govern- 
ess, rather than that of parent. Her influence with them 
is sure ; but she misses the education which should 
enlighten that influence, by being thus treated. It is 
the order of nature that children should complete the 
education, moral and mental, of parents, by making them 
think what is needed for the best culture of human 
beings, and conquer all faults and impulses that inter- 
fere with their giving this to these dear objects, who rep- 
resent the world to them. Father and mother should 
assist one another to learn what is required for this sub- 
lime priesthood of Nature. But, for this, a religious 
recognition of equality is required. 

Where this thought of equality begins to diffuse itself, 
it is shown in four ways. 

First ; — The household partnership. In our coun- 
try, the woman looks for a '' smart but kind '' husband; 
the man for a ^^ capable, sweet-tempered " wife. The 
man furnishes the house; the woman regulates it. 
Their relation is one of mutual esteem, mutual depend- 
ence. Their talk is of business; their aifection shows 
itself by practical kindness. They know that life goes 
more smoothly and cheerfully to each for the other's aid ; 
they are grateful and content. The wife praises her hus- 
band as a " good provider ; '* the husband, in return, com- 



plimcuta lier aa a " cupitjil housekeeper." This reliilion 
is good 80 far as it goes. 

Next comes a closer tie, which takes the form either of 
mutaiil idolatry or of intellectual companion ship. The 
first, we suppose, is to no one a pleasing suly'ect of con- 
templation. The parties weaken and narrow one another ; 
they lock the gate against all the glories of the universe, 
that thej may live in a cell together. To themselves 
they seem the only wise ; to all otiiers, steeped in infatu- 
ation ; tiie gocis smile as they look forward to the crisis 
of cure ; to men, the woman seems an unlovely syren ; to 
women, the man an effeminate boy. 

The other form, of intellectual companionship, has 
become more and more fi-equent. Men engaged in puh- 
lic life, literary men, and artists, have often found in 
their wives companions and confidants in thought no Ics,? 
than in feeling. And, as the intellectual development of 
Woman has spread wider and risen higher, they have. 
not nnfretjnently, shared the same employment ; us in 
the ease of Roland and hia wife, who were friends in the 
liou.sehold and "u the nation's councils, read, regulated 
borne affitirs, or prepared public documents together, 
Indifferently. It is very pleasant, in letters begun by 
IColand and finished by his wife, to see the harmony of 
mind, and the difference of nature ; one thought, but 
various ways of treating it. 

This is one of the best instances of a marriage of 
friendsliip. It was only friendship, whose baais waa 
esteem ; probably neither party knew love, except by 
Mine. ~ Roland was a good man, worthy to esteem, and ba 
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estflemed ; liia wife as deserving of admiration a 
(Jo without it 

Madame Kolnnd is the fairest BpecimeD we yet have ii{ 
ber class ; as clear to discern her aim, as valiant to pur- 
sue it, as Spenser's Britomart 5 austerely set apart from 
all tliat did not belong to her, wliether as Woman or as 
mind. She is an antetype of a class to which the 'coming 
time will afford a field — the Spartan matron, brought by 
the culture of the age of books to intellectual consciousness 
and expansion. Self-sufficingneas, strength, and clear- 
sightedness were, in her, combined with a power of deep 
and calm affection. She, too, would have given a son or 
hnsbajid the device for his shtold, " E«turn with it or upon 
it;" and thia, not because she loved little. I>ut much. 
The page of her life is one of unsullied dignity. Her 
appeal to posterity is one against the injustice of those 
who committed such crimes in the name of Liberty. 
She makes it in behalf of herself and her husband. I 
would put beside it, on the shelf, a little volume, contain- 
ing a similar appeal from the verdict of contemporaries to 
that of mankind, made by Godwin in behalf of his wife, 
the celebrated, the by most men detested, Mary "Wol- 
Btonecraft. In his view, it was an appeal from the injua- 
tjce of those who did such wrong in the name of virtue. 
Were this little book interesting for no other cause, it 
would lie so for the generous affection evinced under the 
peculiar circumat-inces. This man had courage to love 
and honor this woman in the face of the world's sentence, 
and of all that was repulsive in her own past history. 
He believed he saw of what soul she was. and tliat the 
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impulaea she hiid struggled to act out were noble, though 
the opinions to which they had led might not be thor- 
oughly weighed. He loved her, and he defended her for 
the meaning and tendency of her inner life. It was ii 
good fact. 

Mary Wolstoneeraft, like Matbune Dudevant {com- 
monly known as George Sand) in our day, was a woman 
whose existence better proreil the need of some new 
interpretation of Woman's Eights than anything she 
wrote. Such beings as tlicse, rich in genius, of most 
tender sympathies, capable of high virtue and a chastened 
harmony, ought not to find themselves, by birth, in a 
place so narrow, tliat, in breaking bonds, they become 
o-itlaws. Were there as much room in the world for 
auoh, as in Spenser's poem for Britomart, they would not 
run their heads so wildly against the walls, but prize 
their shelter rather. TLey find their way, at hist, to 
light and air, but the world will not take ofi" the brand it 
has set upon them. The champion of the Rights of 
Woman found, in Godwin, one who would plead that 
cause like a brother. He who delineated with such pur- 
ity of traits the form of Woman in the Marguerite, of 
whom the weak St. Leon could never leara to be worthy, 
— a pearl indeeii whose price was above rubies, — was not 
false in life to the faith by which he bad hallowed his 
romance. He acted, as ho wrote, like a brother. This form 
of appeal rarely fails to touch the hasest man : — " Are 
yon acting toward other women in the way you would have 
menact towards your sister?" George Sand smokes, wears 
mole attire, wishes to be addressed as " Mon frere ; " — 
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perhaps, if she found those who were as brothers indeed, 
she would not care whether she were brother or sister.* 
We rejoice to see that she, who expresses such a pain- 
ful CDntempt for men in most of her works, as shows she 
must have known great wrong from them, depicts, in "La 
Roche Mauprat,'' a man raised by the workings of love 
from the depths of savage sensualism to a moral and in- 
tellectual life. It was love for a pure object, for a stead- 
fast woman, one of those who, the Italian said, could 
make the *' stair to heaven." 

This author, beginning like the many in assault upon 
bad institutions, and external ills, yet deepening the 
experience through comparative freedom, sees at List 
tliat the only efficient remedy must come from individual 
character. These bad institutions, indeed, it may always 
be replied, prevent individuals from forming good char- 
acter, therefore we must remove them. Agreed; yet 
keep steadily the higher aim in view. Could you clear 
away all the bad forms of society, it is vain, unless the 
individual begin to be ready for better. There must be 
a parallel movement in these two branches of life. And 
all the rules left by Moses availed less to further the best 
life than the living example of one Messiah. 

Still the mind of the age struggles confusedly with 
these problems, better discerning as yet the ill it can 
no longer bear, than the good by which it may super- 

♦ A note appended by my sister in this place, in the first edition, is 
here omitted, because it is incorporated in another article in this voU 
ame» treating of George Sand more at length. — [£d.] 



sede it But women like Sand will apeak now and can- 
not be ailenced ; their cbaractera and tticir eloquence 
alike foret«ll an era when auch as they shall easier leai'a 
to lead tnie lives. But though such foreliode, not such 
Bhall be parents of it.* Those who would reform the 
world must show that they do not speak in the heat of 
wild impulse ; their lives must be unstained by pas- 
sionate error ; they must be severe lawgivers to them- 
selves. They must be religious students of the divine 
purpose with regard to man, if they would not confound 
the fancies of a day with the requisitions of eternal good. 
Jheir liberty must be the hberty of law and knowledge. 
But as to the transgressions against custom which have 
caused such outcry against those of noble intention, it 
may be observed that the resolve of Eloiaa to bo only the 
mistress of Abekrd, was that of one who saw in practice 
around ber the contract of marriage made the seal of 
degradation- Shelley feared not to be fettered, unless so 
to be was to be fabe. Wherever abuses are seen, the 
timid will suffer ; the bold will protest. But society has 
a right to outlaw them till she has revised ber law ; and 
this she must be taught to do, by one who speaks with 
authority, not in anger or haste. 

K Godwin's choice of the calumniated authoress of the 
" Highta of Woman," for his honored wife, be a sign of 
a new era, no leas so is an article to which I have alluded 
some pages back, published five or si.^ years ago in one 
of the English Keviews, whei-e the writer, in doing full 
Justice to Eloisa, shows his bitter regret tbat she lives not 
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now to lore him, irho might hare known better 
prize her love than did the egotistical Ahelard. 

These marriages, these charauters, with all their 
pterfections, express an onward tendency. They 
of aspiration of soul, of energy of mind, seeking clear- 
ness and freedom. Of a lite promise are tlie tracts lately 
published by Goodwyn Barmby (the Europejin Pariah, 
as he cjlla himself) and hia wife Catharine. Whatever- 
we maj' thiok of their measures, we see in them wed- 
lock ; the two minds are wed by the only contract thate, 
can permanently avail, that of a common faith and a 
common pui-jxtse. 

We might mention instances, nearer home, of minds, 
partners in work and in life, sharing together, on eijual 
terms, public and private interests, and which wear not, 
on any side, the aspect of offence shown by those last- 
named ; persons who steer straight onward, yet, in our 
comparatively free life, have not been obliged to run their 
heads against any wall. But the principles which guide 
them might, under petrified and oppressive institutions, 
have made them warlike, paradoxical, and, in some sense, 
Pariahs. The phenomena are different, the law is the 
same, in all these cases. Men and women have been 
1 obliged to build up their house anew from the very foun- 
iTdation. If they found atone ready in -the quarry, they 
took it peaceably ; otherwise they alarmed the country 
by pulling down old towers to get materials. 

These are all instances of marriage as intel!e;;tual 
eompiDionship. The parties meet mind to mind, and u 
mutual trust is produced, wliich can buckler them against 
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i million. They work together for a common purpuaii, i 
aiid, in all these instances, with tbe same implement, — i 
the pen. The pen and the writing-iiesk furnish forth aa \ 
naturally the retirement of Woman as of Man. 

A pleasing expression, in this kinil, is afforded by the 
union in tbe names of the Howitts. William and Mary 
Ilowitt we heard named together for years, supposing 
them to be brother and sister ; the equality of labors and 
I'eputation, even ao, was auspicious ; more so, now we finil 
them man and wife. In his lata work on Germany, 
Howitt mentions bia wife, with pride, us one among tbe 
constellation of distinguished English- women, and in a 
graceful, simple manner. And still we contemplate with 
pleasure the partnership in literature and affection l>e- 
tween the Howitts, — the congenial pursuits and produi;- 
tiona — the pedestrian lours wherein the married pair 
showed that marriage, on a wide enough basis, does not 
destroy the "inexhaustible" entertainment which lovem 
find in one another's company. 

In naming these instances. I do not mean to iuipl y 
that community of employment ia essential to the union 
of husband and wife, more than to the union of friends. 
Ilarmony exista in djSerence, no leas than in likeness, i;" 
only the same key-note govern both parts. Woman tin? 
poem, Man the pool ! Woman the heart, Man the head '. 
Such divisions are only important when they are never 
to be transcended. If nature is never bound down, noc 
the voice of inspiration stifled, that ia enough. We are 
pleased that women should write and speak, if they feel 
iieoil of it, from having something to tell : Hut silence for 
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agea wonld be no nuBfortniie, if that silence be from 
divine commami, and not fi-om Man's tradition. 

While Groetz Von Berlicliingen rides to battle, his wife 
la busy in the kitchen ; but difference of occupation doea 
not prevent that community of inward life, that perfect 
esteem, with which he saya, 

'* Whom God loves, to him gives he such a wife." I 

Manzoni thus dedicates his " Adelchi." I 

" To hia beloved and venerated wife, EnricLetta Luigia 
Blondel, who, with conjugal affection and maternal wis- 
dom, has preserved a virgin mind, the author dedicates 
thia 'Adelchi,' grieving that he could not, by a more 
splendid and more durable monument, honor the dear 
name, and tJie memory of so many virtues." 

The relation could not be fiiirer, nor more eijual, if ahe, 
too, had written poems. Yet the position of the parties 
might have been the reverse as well ; the Woman might 
' have sung the deeds, given voice to the life of the Man, 
and beauty would have been the result ; tis we see, in pic- 
' tures of Arcadia, the nymph ainging to the ahepherda, or 
tiie ahepherd, with hia pipe, alluring the nymphs ; either 
makes a good picture. The sounding lyre rajuires not 
muscular strength, but energy of soul to animate the 
hand which would control it. Nature eeenis to delight 
in \-aa-ying the arrangements, Eta if to show that ahe will 
be fettered by no rule ; and we must admit the aame varie- 
tiea that she admita. 

The fourth and higheat grade of marriage union is thu 
rcHgious, which may be expressed as pilgrimage toward 



& con mon shrino. This includes the others : home sjin- 
p.itbies and householil wisdom, for these pilgrims must 
know how to assist each other along the dusty way ; 
intellectual commimion, for Low sad it would be on such 
a journey to have a. corapanion to whom you could not 
conunimiciite your thoughts and aspirations as they 
Hprang to life ; who would have no feeling for the pros- 
pects that open, more and more glorious as we advance ; 
who would never see the flowers that may be gathered by 
the most industrious traveller ! It must include all these. 

Such a fellow-pilgrim Count Zinzendorf seems to have 
found in hia countess, of whom he thus writes : 

"Twenty-five years' experience has shown me that 
just the help-meet whom I have is the only one that could 
suit my vocation. Who else could have so carried 
through my family affairs? Who lived so spotlessly 
Iwfore the world ? Who so wisely aided me in my rejec- 
tion of a dry morality? Who bo clearly set aside the 
Pharisaism which, as years passed, threatened to cree]) 
in among us? Who so deeply discerned as to the spirits 
of delusion which sought to bewilder ua ? Wlio would 
have governed my whole economy so wisely, richly and 
hospitably, when circumstances commanded? Who have 
taken indifferently the part of servant or mistress, with- 
out, on the one side, affecting an especial spirituality ; on 
the other, being aiilheil by any worldly pride? Who, in 
a commumty where all ranks are eager to he on a level, 
would, fiom wise and reil causes have known how 
to mail tjin mwird and outwird ilistinctions ? Who, 
without 1 muniiur \}\v< sieu hci huilwind encounte* 
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such dangers by land and sea ? Who umlertiiken with 
him, and s if stained, such astonishing pilgrimages? 
Who, amid such diflSculties. would have always held up 
her head and supported me? Who found such vast 
sums of money, and acquitted them on her own credit? 
And, finally, who, of all human beings, could so well 
understand and interpret to others my inner and outer 
being as this one, of such nobleness in her way of think- 
ing, such great intellectual capacity, and so free from the 
theological perplexities that enveloped me ! '' 

Let any one peruse, with all intentness, the lineti- 
ments of this portrait, and see if the husband had not 
reason, with this air of solemn rapture and conviction, to 
Uiallenge comparison ? We are reminded of the majestic 
cadence of the line whose feet step in the just proportion 
of Humanity, 

** Daughter of God nnd Man, accomplished Eve ! '* 

An observer* adds this testimony : 

"'We may, in many marriages, regard it as the best 
arrangement, if the man has so much advantage over his 
wife, that she can, without much thought of her own, be 
lt)d and directed by him as by a father. But it was not 
so with the count and his consort. She was not made to 
be a copy ; she was an original ; and, while she loved and 
honored him, she thought for herself, on all subjects, 
with so much intelligence, that he could and did look on 
her as a sister and friend also." 

Compare with this refined specimen of a religiously 

* Spangenberg. 
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civilized life the fullowing imperfect sketoh of a Novtli 
American Indian, and we shall see tliat the same causes 
ivill always produce the same results. The Ilying 
Pigeon (Ratchewaine) was the wife of a barbarous chief, 
who had ais others ; but she was his only true wife, 
becauae tlie only one of & strong and pure character, and, 
having this, inspired a veneration, as like aa the mind of 
tlie miin permitted to that inspired by the Countess Zin- 
zendorf. She died when her son was only four years 
old, yet left on his mind a feeling of reverent loveworthy 
the thought of Christian chivalry. Grown to manhood, 
he shed tears on seeing her portrait. 

THE FLYING PIOEON. 

" Ratchewaine was chaste, mild, gentle in ber disposi- 
tion, kind, generous, and devoted to her husband. A 
harsh word was never known to proceed from her mouth ; 
nor was she ever known to be in a passion. Mabaskah 
used to say of her, after her death, that her hand was 
shut when those who did not want came into her pres- 
ence; but when the really poor came in, it was like u 
strainer full of holes, letting all she held in it pass 
through. In the exercise of generous feeling she was 
uniform. It was not indebted for ita exercise to whim, 
nor caprice, nor partiality. No matter of what nation 
the applicant for ber bounty was, or whether at war or 
peace with her nation ; if he were hungry, she fed him ; 
if naked, she clothed him; and, if houseless, she gave 
him shelter. The continued exercise of this generous 
feeling kept her poor. And she baa been known to give 
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away her last blanket — all the honey that waa in the., 
lodge, the last bladder of bear's oil, aud the last piece o£i 
drieii meat. 

" She was scrupulously exact in the observance of all' 
the religious ritea which her faith imposed upon her. 
Her conscience ia represented to Lave been extremely 
tender. She often feai-ed ttiat her acta were displeasing 
to the Great Spirit, when she would blacken her face^.^ 
and retire to some lone place, and fast and pray." 

To these traits should bo added, but for want of room, 
anecdotes which show the quick decision and vivacity of 
her mind. Her face waa in harmony with this combina- 
tion. Her brow is aa ideal and the eyes and lids aa 
devout and modest aa the Italian picture of the Madonna, 
while the lower part of the face has the simplicity and 
childish strength of tJio Indian race. Her picture presents 
the finest specimen of Indian beauty we have ever seen. 
Such a Woman is the sister and friend of all beings, aa 
the worthy Man is their brother and helper. 

With like pleasure we survey the pairs wedded on the 
eve of missionary effort They, inde&l, are fellow-pU- 
grims on the well-made road, and whether or no they'.' 
accomplish all they hope for the sad Hindoo, or the 
nearer savage, we feel that in the burning waste their 
■ love is hke to be a healing dew, in the forlorn jungle a 
r tent of solace to one another. They meet, aa cliililren 
of one Father, to read together one book of instruction. 
) must insert in tliis connection the most beautiful 
I picture presented by ancient literature of weddeil lave 
r this nobli 
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It is from the romance in which Xenophon, tlie chival- 
rous Greek, presents hia ideal of what liuinan nature 
should be. 

The generals of Cyrus had taken captive a princess, a 
woman of imet|ual]ed beauty, and hastened to present her 
to the prince as that part of the spoil he would think 
most worthy of hia acceptance. Cyrus visits tlie lady, 
and is filled with immediate admiration by the modesty 
and majesty with which she receives him. He finds 
her name is Funtbea, and that she is the wife of Abra- 
datas, a young king whom she entirely loves. He protects 
her as a sister, in his camp, till he can restore her to her 
husband. 

After the first transports of joy at this reunion, the 
heart of Panthea is bent on showing her love and grati- 
tude to her magnanimous and delicate protector. And 
as she has nothing so precious to give as the aid of Afa- 
radatus, that is wliat she most wishes to offer. Her hus- 
s of one soul with her in this, as in all things. 

The description of her grief and self-deatiiiction, after 
the death which ensued upon this devotion, I have seen 
quoted, but never that of their parting when she sends 
bim forth to battle. I shall copy both. If they have 
been read by any of my readers, they may he so again 
with profit in this connection, for never were the heroism 
% true Woman, and the purity of love in a true mar- 
riage, painted in colors more delicate and more lively. 

" The chariot of Abradatus, that had four perches and 
s completely adorned for him ; and when 
3 was going to put on his linen corslet, which was a sortr \ j 
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of armor used by those of hia country, Panthea broUi 
him a golden helmet, and arm-pkcea, br<Md bracelets for 
Lis wriata, a purple habit that reached down to his feet, 
and hung in fulds at tLe bottom, ivnd a crest dyed of a 
violet color. These tliiugs she had made, unkno' 
her husband, and by taking the measure of his armor. 
He wondered when he aaw them, and inquired tlius df. 
Panthea : ' And have you made me these arms, woman, 
by destroying your own ornaments?' 'No, by Jove!' 
said Panthea, ' not what ia the most valuable of them 
for it is you, if you appear to others to be what I think 
you, that will be my greatest ornament.' And, saying 
that, she put on liim the armor, and, though she endeavT 
ored to conceal it, the tcara poured down her cheeks. 
When Abradatus, who was before a man of fine appear- 
ance, was set out in those arms, he appeared the moat 
beautiful and noble of all, eapecially being likewiae ao bjr 
nature. Then, taking the reins from the driver, he iras 
just preparing to mount the chariot, when Panthea, tiSter 
ahe had desired all that were there to retire, thus said : 

" ' Abradatus ! if ever there was a woman who had a 
greater regard to her husband than to her own soul, I 
believe you know that I am such an one ; what need I 
therefore apeak of things in particular ? for I reckon that 
my actions have convinced you more than any words I 
can now use. And yet, though I atand thus affected 
toward you, as you know I do, I swear, by this friendship 
of mine and youi-s, that I certainly would rather choose 
to be put under ground jointly with you, approving your- 
self a brave man, thaai to live with you in disgrace and 
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shame ; so much do I think you and myai'll' worthy of 
the noblest things. Then I thiak that we both lie under 
great obligations to Cyrus, that, when 1 was a captive, 
and chosen out for himaelf, he thought fit to treat me 
neither as ti slave, nor. indeed, as a womiin of mean 
account, but he took and kept me for you. as if I wen' 
his hrother'a wife. Besides, when Araspes, who was my 
guard, went away from him. I promised him, that, if he 
would allow me to send for you, you would come to him, 
and approve yourself a much better and more faithful 
friend than Araapes.' 

"Thus she spoke; and Abradatus. being struck with 
admiration at her discourse, laying his band gently on 
her head, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, made this 
prayer : ' Do thou, greatest Jove ! grant me to appear 
a husband worthy of Panthea, and a friend worthy of 
Cyrus, who has done a's so much honor ! ' 

'■ Having said this, he mounted the chariot by the door 
of the driver's seat : and, after he had got up, wbi-n the 
driver shut the door, Panthea, who had now no other 
way to salute him, kissed tlie seat of the chariot. The 
chariot then moved, and she, unknown to him, followed, 
till Abradatus turning about, and seeing her, said : ' Take 
courage, Panthea ! Fare you happily and well, and now 
go your ways.' On this her women and servants carried 
Iier to her conveyance, and, laying her down, concealed 
her by throwing the covering of a tent over her. The 
people, though Abradatus and his chariot made a noble 
spectacle, it ere not able to look at him till Fonthea waf 
gfjne." 
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After the battle — 

" Cyrus calling to some of his servants, ' Tell me, said 
he, ^ has any one seen Abradatus ? for I admire that he 
now does not appear.' One replied, ^ My sovereign, it is 
because he is not living, but died in the battle as he broke 
in with his chariot on the Egyptians. All the rest, ex- 
cept his particular companions, they say, turned off when 
they saw the Egyptians' compact body. His wife is now 
said to have taken up his dead body, to liave placed it 
in the carriage that she herself was conveyed in, and to 
have brought it hither to some place on the river Pactolus, 
and her servants are digging a grave on a certain eleva- 
tion. They say that his wife, after setting him out with 
all the ornaments she has, is sitting on the ground with 
his head on her knees.' Cyrus, hearing this, gave him- 
self a blow on the thigh, mounted his horse at a leap, and, 
taking with him a thousand horse, rode away to this scene 
of affliction ; but gave orders to Gadatas and Gobryas to 
take with them all the rich ornaments proper for a friend 
and an excellent man deceased, and to follow after him ; 
and whoever had herds of cattle with him, he ordered 
them to take both oxen, and horses, and sheep in good 
number, and to bring them away to the place where, by 
inquiry, they should find him to be, that he might sacri- 
fice these to Abradatus. 

" As soon as he saw the woman sitting on the ground, 
and the dead body there lying, he shed tears at the 
afflicting sight, and said : * Alas ! thou brave and faithful 
soul, hast thou left us, and art thou gone?' At the 
same time he took him by the right hand, and the hand 



of the deceased camu away, for it had been cut off with it 
aword hj the Egyptians. He, at the sight of this, Iwcajae 
yet much more concerned than before. Tiio woman 
shrieked out in a lamentable manner, and, taking the 
hand from Cyrus, kisaed it, fitti'd it to its proper pla(% 
again, as well as she could, and aaid ' The rest, Cyrua, 
is in the same ondition, but what need jou see it? 
And I know that I waa not one of the least concerned in 
these his sufferings, and, perhaps joa were not less so; 
for I, fool that I was ! frequently exhorted hmi to behave 
in aacli a manner aa to appear a friend to you, worthy of 
notice ; and I know be never thought of what he himself 
should suffer, but of what be should do to please you. '. 
He is dead, thercfoie said she, ' witiiout reproach, andl, 
who urged him on sit here alive.' Cyrus, shedding tears 
for some time in silence then spoke : — ' He has died, 
woman, the noblest death for he has died victorious ! 
Do you adorn him with these things that I furnish you 
with.' (Gobryas and Gad-itas were then come up, and 
had brought rich ornaments in great abundance with 
them.) 'Then siid he he assured that he shall not 
want respect and honor in all other things ; but, over 
and above, multitudes shall concur in raising him a 
monument that shall be » irthy of us, and all the aai.ri- 
fices shall be made him that are proper to be made in 
honor of a brave man 1 d t ahaSl not be left destitute, 
but, for the sake oi jour nioiiosty and every other virtue, 
I will pay you all other honors, as well as place those 
about you who will conduct you wherever you please. 
Do you but make it known to ma where it is that you 
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desire to be conveyed to.' And Pantliea replied 
confident, Cjrua, I will not conceal from yoa. to wi 
it ia tliat I desire to go.' 

" He, having said this, went away with great pity fiir^ 
her that slie should have lost such a, husband, aad 
the man that he should have left such a wife behind Lini, 
never to see her more. Panthea then gave orders for her 
servante to retire, ' till such time.' said she, 'as I shall 
have lamented my husband as I please.' Her nurse she 
bid to stay, and gave orders tliat, when she was dead, 
she would wrap her and her husband up in one mantle 
together. The nurae, atW having repeatedly begged her 
not to do this, and meeting with no success, but observing 
her to grow angry, sat herself down, breaking out into 
tears. She, being beforehand provided with a. sword, 
killed herself, and, laying her head down on her hus- 
band's breast, she died. The nurse set up a lamentable 
cry, and covered them both, as Panthea had directed. 

" Cyrus, as soon as he was informed of what the woman 
had done, being struck with it, went to help her if he 
couid. Tiie servants, three in number, seeing what had 
been done, drew tlieir aworda and killed themselves, aa 
they stood at the place where she had ordered them. 
And the monument is now said to have been raised by 
continuing the monnd on to the servants ; and on a pillar 
above, they say, the names of the man and woman were 
written in Syriac letters. 

" Below were three pillars, and they were inscribed 
thus, ' Of the servants.' Cyru^, when he came to tliia 
■nelancholy scene, whs struck with admiration of tho 



woman, nml. Ijaviiig lamented over her, went away. He 
took care, as was proper, that all the funeral rites slioalJ 
be paid them in the noblest manner, and the monument, 
they aaj, wua raised up to a very great size." 



These he the ancients, who, so many assert, had no 
idea of the dignity of Woman, or of marriage. Such love 
Xenophon could paint as subsisting between those who 
a^w" death " would aee one another never more." Tliou- 
Bands of years have passed since, and with the reception 
of the CrOBS; the nations assume the belief that those who 
part thus may meet again and forever, if spiritually fitted 
to one another, as Abradatus and Fanthea were, and yet 
do we see such man-iagea among them ? If at all, how 
often? 

I must quote two more short passages from Xenophon, 
for he is a writer who pleases me well. 

CyniH, receiving the Aj-menians whom ho had con- 
quered — 

" -Tignines,' said he, 'at what rate would you pur- 
chase the regaining of your wife ? ' Now Tigranes 
happened to be (ivt lately married, and had a very great 
love (or hia wife." (That clause perhaps sounds modern.) 

" ' Cyrus,' said he, ' I would ransom her at the ex- 
pense of my life.' 

" ' Take then your own to yourself,' said he. • * * 

" Wlien they came home, one talked of Cyrus' wisdom, 
another of his patiqpce and resolution, another of hia 
mildness. One spoke of hia beauty and sniiiUncss of hia 
(jcrson. and. on that Tigranes asked his wife, ' And 
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io yon, Armenian dame, think Cyms handsome t^ 
'Truly,' Baid she, 'I did not look at him.' 
whom, then, did yon look ? ' said Tigranes. ' At him 
who said that, to save me fiom servitude, he would ran- 
som mo at the expense of his own hie.' " J 
From the Banquet. — I 
" Socrates, who observed her with pleasure, said, 'Thisi 
young girl has confirmed me in the opinion I have had, 
for a long time, that the female sex are nothing inferior 
to oura, excepting only in strength of body, or, perhaps, | 
in BteadinesBof judgment.' " I 

In the Economics, the manner in which the husband 
gives counsel to his young wife presents the model of 
politeness and refinement. Xenophon is thoroughly the 
gentleman ; gentle in breeding and in soul. All the men 
he describes are so, while the shades of manner are dis- 
tinctly marked. There is the serene dignity of Socrates, 
with gleams of playfulness thrown acroM its cool, religious 
shades, the princely mildness of Cyrus, and the more 
domestic elegance of the husband in the Economics. 

There is no way that men sin more against refinement, 
as well as discretion, than in their conduct toward their 
wives. Let them look at the men of Xenophon. Such 
would know how to give counsel, for they would know how 
to receive it. They would feel that the most intimate 
relations claimed most, not least, of refined coui-tesy. 
They would not suppose that confidence justified careless- 

sa, nor tho reality of affection want of delicacy in tha 
axprepsion of it. 
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Such men would be too wise to hide their affairs from 
the wife, and then expect her to act aa if she knew them. 
They would know tlmt, if she ia expected to face calam- 
ity with courage, she must be instructed ani] trusted 
ill prosperity, or, if they hiul failed in wise confidence, 
suuh as the husband shows in the Economics, they would 
be ashamed of anger or querulous aurprise at tlic resuUs 
that naturally follow. 

Such men would not he exposed to tie bad influence 
of bad wives ; for all wives, bad or good, loved or 
unloved, inevitably influence their husbands, from the 
power their position not merely gives, but necessitatea, 
of coloring evidence and infusing feelings in hours when 
the — patient, shall I call him? — is off Lis guard. 
Those who understand the wife's mind, and think it worth 
while to respect her springs of action, know bett«r where 
they are. But to the bad or thoughtless man, who lives 
carelessly and irreverently so near another miud, the 
wrong he does daily back upon himself recoils, A Cyrus, 
an Abradatus, knows where he stands. 



But to return to the thread of my subject. 

Another sign of the times is furnished by the triumphs 
of Female Authorship. These have been great, and are 
constantly increasing. Women liave taken possession of so 
many provinces for which men had pronounced tbem unfit, 
that, though these still declare there are some inaccessiblo 
to them, it ia difficult to say just where they must stop. 

The shining names of famous women have cast light 
upon the path of the sex, and many obatructiona hara 
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been removed. When a Montague could learn 
thiiD her brother, and use her lore at'terwivrda to such 
purfose as iin observer, it Bccnied amiss to hinder 
women from preparing themselves to see, or from set'- 
ing all they could, when prepared. Since Somorville 
has achieved so much, will any young girl be preTenti.-il 
from seeking a, knowledge of tlie physical aciences, if ehe 
wishea it? De Stael'a name was not so clear of offence; 
ahe could not forget the Woman in the thought; while she 
VBS instructing yoa as a mind, she wished to be admired 
as a> Woman ; sentimental tears often dimmed the eagle 
glance. Her intellect, too, with all its 8plendor, trained 
in a drawing-room, fed on Battery, was tainted and 
flawed; jet its beams make the obscurest achool-house in 
New England warmer and lighter to the little rugged 
girls who are gathered together on its wooden bench. 
They may never through life hear her name, hut she is 
not the less their benefaetreas. 

The influence haa been such, that the aim certainly is, 
now, in arranging school instruction for girls, to give 
them as fair a field aa boys. As yet, indeed, these 
arrangements are made with little judgment or reflection ; 
just as the tutors of Lady Jane Grey, and other distin- 
guished women of her time, taught them Latin and 
Greek, because they knew nothing else tliemsclvea , so 
now the improvement in the education of girls is to be 
made by giving them young men as teachers, who only 
teach what has been taught themselves at college, while 
mettiods and topics need revision for these new subjects, 
ffbich could better be made by those who had experienced 
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the Bame wants. Women are, often, iit tJie heatl of these 
inatitationa ; but tliey have, as yet, seldom been lliinking 
women, capable of organizing u new whole for tho wants 
of the time, and choosing persons to ofBciale in the depart- 
meatfl. And when some j>ortion of instruction of a good 
sort is got from the school, the fur greater proportion 
which is infused from the general atifiosphere of societj 
contradicts its purport. Yet books and n little element- 
ary instruction are not furnished in vain. Women are 
better aware how great and rich the universe is, not so 
easily blinded by nari'owness or partial views of a horj;e 
circle. '' Her mother did so before her " is no longer a 
sufficient excuse. Indeed, it was never received as an 
excuse to mitigate the severity of censure, but was 
adduced as u reason, rather, why there should be no efibrt 
made for reformation. 

Whether much or little has been done, or will be done, 

— whether women will add to the talent of narration the 
power of aysteniiitizing, — whether they will cai-ve 
marble, aa well as draw and paint, — is not important. 
But that it should be acknowledged that they have intel- 
lect which needs developing — that they should not be 
considered complete, if beings of affection and habit alone 

— is important 

Yet even this acknowledgment, rather conquered by 
Woman tiian proffered by Man, has been sullied by the 
usual selfishness. Too much is said of women being better 
sducated, that they may become better companions and 
mothers ybr men. They should be fit for such compan- 
ionship, and ivc have mcntional. with satisfaction, in- 
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atnncca where it liiis heen establisheil. Eartli knows i 
fiiii-er, iiolier relation thaii iliat of a mother. It is ooe^" 
will ell, rightly undcratood, must Ixjth promote and 
rwjuire the highest attainments. But a being of infinite 
Kcope must not be treated with an exclusive \iew to anj" 
one relation. Give the soul free course, let the organizfi- 
tion, both of body and mind, be freely developed, and 
the being will be fit for any and every relation to which 
it may be called. The intellect, no more than the sense 
of hearing, is to be cultivated merely that Woman may be 
a more valuable companion to Man, but because the Power 
who gave a power, by its mere existence signifies that it 
must bo brought out toward perfection. 

In this regard of self-dependence, and a greater sim- 
plicity and fulness of being, we must hail as a prelimi- 
nary the increase of the class contemptuously designated 
as "old maids." 

We cannot wonder at the averaion with which old 
bachelors and old maids have been regarded. Slarriage 
ia the natural means of forming a sphere, of taking i-oot 
in the cailh ; it requires more strength to do this without 
such an opening ; very many have failed, and their im- 
perfections have been in every one's way. I'hey have 
been more partial, more harsh, more officious and imper- 
tinent, than those compelled by severer friction to render 
themselves endurable. Thoso who have a more full expe- 
rience of the instincts have a distrust as to whether the 
unmarried can be thoroughly human and humane, such as 
is hinted in the saying, " Old maids' and bachelors' chil- 
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drcn are well cared for," whicL derides at onco tLeir 
ignorance and tbeir presumption. 

Yet the busineaa of society Las become bo complex. 
that it could now scarcely be carried on without the pres- 
ence of these despised auxiliaries ; and detachments from 
the army of aunts and uncles are wanted to stop g-apa in 
every hedge. They rove about, mental and moral Ish- 
maelites, pitching their tents amid the fixed and orna- 
mented homes of men. 

In a striking variety of forms, genius of late, both at 
home and abroad, has paid its tribute to the character of 
the Aunt and the Unole, recognizing in these personages 
the spiritual parents, wbo have supplied defects in the 
treatment of the busy or careless actual parents. 

They also gain a wider, if not so deep experience. 
Those who are not intimately and permanently linked 
with others, are thrown npon themselves ; and, if they 
do not there find peace and incessant life, there is none 
to flatter them that they are not very poor, iiud very 
mean. 

A position which so constantly admonishes, may be of 
inestimable benefit. The person may gain, nndiatructcd 
by other relationships, a closer communion with the one. 
Such a use is made of it by saints and sibyls. Or she 
may be one of the lay sisters of charity, a canoness, 
Ixiund by an inward vow, — or the useful drudge of ail 
men, the Martha, much sought, Lttle prized, — or the 
intellectual interpreter of the varied life elic seea ; the 
Urania of a half-formed world's twilight. 

Or she may combine all these. Not ■' needing to 



oare that she inaj please a huabond," a frail aod JmitBt', 
being, her thoagbta may turn to the centre, and she may, J 
by Bteadfaat contempLition entering into the secret of'] 
truth and love, use it for the good of all men, instead of ft J 
chosen few, and interpret through it all the forms of life. J 
It is possible, perhaps, to be at once a priestly BervanlS 
imd a loving muse. 

Saints an\ geniuses have often chosen a lonely position, .1 
in the fiiith that if, undisturbed by the pressure of neftp 4 
ties, they would give themselves up to the inspiring spirit, J 
it would enable them to understand and reproduce li&a 
better tban actual experience could. 

How many "old maids"taie this bigh stand we cannot.] 
say : it is an unhappy fact that too many who have coma J 
before the eye are gossips rather, and not always good- 
natured gossips. But if these abuse, and none make the- 1 
best of their vocation, yet it has not failed to produce . 
some good results. It has been seen by others, if not by | 
themselves, that beings, likely to be left alone, need to < 
be fortified and furnished within themselves ; and edut 
tion and thought have tended more and more to regard 
these beings as related to absolute Being, as well as to 
others. It has been seen that, as the breaking of nu 
bond ought to destroy a man, so ought the missing of 
none to binder him from growing. And thus a circum- 
stance of the time, which springs rather from its luxury 
than its purity, has helped to place women on the true 
platform. 

Perhaps the next generation, looking deeper into thia 
matter, will find that contempt in put upon oM miiidn, or 
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aid women, at all, merely because they ilo not use tlie 
elixir which would keep them always young. Under its 
influence, a gem brightens yearly which is only seen to 
more advantage through the fissures Time makes in the 
casket.* No one thinks of Michael Angelo'a Persican 
Sibyl, or St. Theresa, or Taaso's Leonora, or the Greek 
Electra, as an old maid, more than of Michael Angelo or 
Canova as old bachelors, though all had reached the 
period in life's course appointed to take that degree. 

See a common woman at forty ; scarcely has she the 
remains of beauty, of any soft poetic graoe which gave 
her attraction as Woman, which kindled the liearts of 
those who looked on her to sparkling thoughts, or diffused 
round her a roseate air of gentle love. See her, who was, 
indeed, a lovely girl, in the coarse, fall-blown dahlia 
flower of what is commonly matron-beauty, "fat, fair, 
and forty," showily dressed, and with manners as broad 
and full as her &i!l or satin cloak. People observe, 
"How well she is preserved! " " She is a fine woman 
still," they say. This woman, whether as a duchess in 
diamonds, or one of our city dames in mosaics, charms 
the poet's heart no more, and would look much out 
of place kneeling before the Madonna. She " does 
well the honors of her house," — " leads society," — is, 
in short, always spoken and thought of upholstery- wise. 

Or see that care-worn face, from which every soft line 
is blotted, — those faded eyes, from which lonely tears 
Uaye driven the fla.^ea of fancy, the mild white beam of 
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a tender eDthusiasm. Tliis woman is uot so oriuuuetital I 
to a lea-party ; yet she would please better, in picture. 
Yet surely she, no more than the other, looks as a human 
being should at the end of forty years. Forty years ! 
have they bound those brows with no garland ? shed ia 
he k,mp no drop of ambrosial oil? 

Not so looked the Iphigenia in Aulia. Her fortjS 
years had seen her in anguish, in sacrifice, in utter lone-i 
linesa. But those pains were borne for her father and^l 
her country ; the sacrifice she had made pure for herself J 
and those around her. Wandering alone at night in the I 
vestal solitude of her imprisoning grove, she has looked I 
up through its " living summits " to the stars, which ahedJ 
down into her aspect their own lofty melody. At fortyil 
she would not misbecome the marble. 

Not so looks the Persica. She is withered ; she ; 
faded ; the drapery that enfolds her has in its dignity a 
angularity, too, that tells of age, of sorrow, of a stem 
resignation to the must. But her eye, that torch of the 
soul, is imtamed, and, in the intensity of her reading, we 
see a soul invincibly young in faith and hope. Her age 
is her charm, for it is the night of the paat that gives 
this beacon-fire leave to shine. Wither more and more, 

|. black Chrysalid ! thou dost but give the winged beauty 

Ltime to mature its splendors ! 

Not so looked Victoria Colonna, after her life of a 

great hope, and of true conjugal fidehty. She had been, 

uot merely a bride, but a wife, and each hour had helped 

plume the noble bird. A coronet of pearla will not 



sbame her hrovi : it is white and ample, n-rto^thy altar 
for love and thought. 

Even among the North American Indians, Xl^ce of 
men as completely engaged in mere instinctive -^Ife aa 
almost any in the world, and where each chief. koop[ng 
many wivea as useful servants, of course looks with no. - 
kind eye on celibacy in Woman, it was excused in the £)1- . 
lowing instance mentioned by Mrs. Jameson. A womaij-*.' '. 
[ dreamt in youth that she was betrothed to the Sun. She .-V. 
1 built her a wigwam apart, filled it with emblems of her ■ ■ 

alliance, and means of an independent life. There she 
I passed her days, sustained by her own exertions, and true 
'^ to her supposed engagement. 

In any tribe, we believe, a woman, who lived aa if she > 
was betrothed to the Sun, would be tolerated, and the ) 
ray8 which made her youth blossom sweetly, would crown 
her with a halo in age. 

There is, on this subject, a nobler view than hereto- 
fore, if not the noblest, and improvement here must com- 
cide with that in the view taien of marriage. " We must 
have units before we can have union," says one of the ripe 
thinl^ers of the times. 

If larger intellectual resources begin to be deemed 
needful to Woman, still more is a spiritual dignity in her, 
or even the mere assumption of it, looked upon with 
respect. Joanna Southcote and Mother Anne tee aru 
sure of a band of disciples ; Ecstatica, Dolorosa, of en- 
raptured believers who will visit them in their lowly huts 
and wait for days to revere them in their triincea. The 
Gireign noble traverses knd and sea to hear a few worda 
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from the.B^'of tlie lowly peasant girl, whom he belierutj 
es[H3eia}tj: .visited by the Most High. Very beautiful, 
this ndj\ was the influence of the invalid of St. Peters- 
burgi'.ap described by De Maistre. 

;]!flj[sticisni, which may be defined as the brooding soul 
,of the world, cannot fail of its oracular promise aa to 
WjJinan. "The mothers," "The mother of all 
jliingi," are expressions of thought which lead the mind 
■' towsmls this side of universal growlh. Whenever a mys- 
tical whisper was heai-d, from Behtnen down to St. 
Simon, sprang up the thought, tbat, if it be true,as tha 
legend says, that Humanity withers through a fault com- 
mitted by and a curse laid upon Woman, through her' 
pure child, or influence, shall the new Adam, the redemp- 
tion", arise. Innocence is to be replaced by virtue, depend- 
ence by a willing submission, in the heart of the Virgin- 
Mother of the new nux. 

The spiritual tendency is toward the elevation of Wo- 
man, but the intellectual by itself ia not so. Plato- 
sometimes seems penetrated by that high idea of lore, 
which considers Man and Woman aa the two-fold expres- 
sion ol one thought. This the angel of Swedenborg. the 
angel of tiie coming age, cannot surpass, but only explain 
more fully. But then again Plato, the man of intellect, 
treats Woman in the Republic as property, and, in the 
Timffius, saya that Man. if he misuse the privileges of 
one life, shall be degraded into the form of Woman ; and 
then, if he do not redeem himself, into that of a bird. 
This, as I said a'x>ve, expresses most happily bow anti- 
poiitiCitl is this state of mind. For the poet, contemplat- 
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ing tlie world of things, selects various birds as the ajm- 
bola of his most gracious and ethereal thoughts, just as 
he calls upon his genius as muse rather tliaii aa God. 
But the intfilloct, cold, is ever more masculine tiian 
feminine ; warmed by emotion, it rushes toward mother- 
earth, and puts on the fonns of beauty. 

The electrical, the magnetic element in Woman has 
not been fairly brought out at any period. Everything 
night be expected from it ; she has far more of it than 
Man. This is commonly expressed by saying tliat her 
intuitions are more rapid and more correct. You will 
often see men of high intellect absolutely stupid in regard 
to the atmospheric changes, the fine invisible links which 
connect the forms of life around them, while common 
women, if pure and modest, so that a vulgar self do not 
overshadow the mental eye, will seize and delineate these 
with unerring discrimimition. 

Women who combine this organization with creative 
genius are very commonly unhappy at present They 
see too much to act in conformity with those around thom, 
and their quick impulses seem folly to those wlio do not 
discern the motives. This is an usual effect of the ap- 
parition of genius, whether in Man or Woman, but is more 
frequent with regard to the latter, because a harmony, 
an obvious order and self-restraining decorum, is most 
^ expected from her. 

Then women of genius, even more than men, are likely 
Jo be enslaved by an impassioned sensibility. Tlie world 
repels them i ore rudely, and they are of weaker bodily 
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Those who seem oTerlailen with electricity frightor] 
those aroond them. " When she merely enters the room, 
I am what the French call herisse," said a 
petty feelings and worldly character of such a woman,! 
whose depth of eye and powerful motion announced the 
conductor of the myHtcrious fiuid. 

Woe to such a woman who finds herself linted to such 
a man in bonds too close I It is the cruelest of errors. 
He will detest her with all the bitterness of wounded 
self-love. He will take the whole prejudice of manhood 
upon himself, and. to the utmost of his power, imprisoa 
and torture her by its imperious rigors. 

Yet, allow room enough, and the electric fluid will be 
found to invigorate and embellish, not destroy life. Such, 
women are the great acti-osses, tlie songsters. Such traits 
■we read in a late searching, though too French, analysis 
of the character of Mademoiselle Eachcl, by a modem 
La Roche foucault The Greeks thus represent the 
muaes; they have not the golden serenity of Apollo; 
they are overflowed with thought ; there is something 
tragic in their air. Such are the Sibyls of Guercino; 
the eye is overfull of expression, dilated and lustrous; 
it seema to have drawn the whole being into it 

Sickness is the frequent result of this overcharged 
existence. To this region, however misunderstood, or 
interpreted with presumptuous carelessness, belong the 
phenomena of magnetism, or mesmerism, as it is now 
often called, where the trance of the Ecstatica purports 
to be produced by the agency of one human iMjlng on 
I Miother, instead of, as in her case, direct from the spirit 
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e worlillitig hiia tiia sneer at this ita at the services 
of religion. "The churches can always he filled with 
women"' — "Show me a man in une of jour magnetic 
states, and I will believe. " 

Women are, indeed, the easy victims both of priest- 
craft and self-delusion ; but this would not he, if the 
intellect waadeveloped in proportion to the other jwwers. 
They would then have a regulator, and be more in equi- 
poise, yet must retain the same nervous susceptibility 
while tiieir physical structure is such as it is. 

It is with just that hope that we welcome everything 
that tenila to strengthen the fibre and develop the nature 
on mora sides. When the intellect and affections are in 
harmony; when intellectual consciousnesa is calm and 
deep ; inspiration will not be confounded with fancy. 

Tlien, ■■ she who advaoceB 



will not be pitied as a mad-woman, nor shrunk from as 

The Greeks, who saw everything in forms, which we 
lire trying to ascertain as law, and classify as eauae, em- 
bodied all this in the form of Cassandra. Cassandra was 
only unfortunate in receiving her gift too soon. The 
remarks, however, that the world still makes in such 
cases, are well expressed by the Greek dramatist. 

In the Trojan dames there are fine touches of nature 
with regard to Cas.sondm. Hecuba shows that mixture 
of shame and reverence that prosaic kindred always do 
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toward the inspii'ed child, the poet, the elected sufferer foi 
the rac 3. 

When the herald announces that Cassandra is chosen 
to be tiie mistress of Agamemnon, Hecuba answers, with 
indignation, betraying the pride and faith she involuu- 
tarilj felt in this daughter. 

**Hec, The maiden of Phoebus, to whom the golden-haired 
Gave as a privilege a virgin life ! 
Tal. Love of the inspired maiden hath pierced him. 
Jiec. Then cast away, my child, the saored keys', and from thy person 
The consecrated garlands which thou wearost.'* 

Yet, when, a moment after, Cassandra appears, sing- 
ing, wildly, her inspired song, Hecuba calls her, "My 
frantic child.*' 

Yet how graceful she is in her tragic raptus, the 
chorus shows. 

"Chorus. How sweetly at thy house's ills thou smiPst, 

Chanting what, haply, thou wilt not show true.' 

If Hecuba dares not trust her highest instinct about 
her daughter, still less can the vulgar mind of the herald 
Talthybius, a man not without feeling, but with no 
princely, no poetic blood, abide the wild, prophetic mood 
which insults all his prejudices. 

•* Tal. The venerable, and that accounted wise. 
Is nothing better than that of no repute ; 
For the greatest king of all the Greeks, 
The dear son of Atreus, is possessed with the love 
Of this mad-woman. I, indeed, am poor j 
Yet I would not receive her to my bed.'* 

The royal Agamemnon could see the beauty of Caa- 
Bandra .; he was not afraid of her prophetic gifts. 



The beat topic for a chapter on tbia auhject; in the 
present day, would be the history of the Seei-ess of Pre- 
vorat, the best observed aubject of magnetism in our pres- 
ent times, and who. like her aneestresaes of Delplioa, was 
roused to ecstasy or phrensy bv tlic touch of the laurel. 

I oSiserve in her ciiao. and Jii one known to nie here, 
that what might have been a gradual and gentle disclos- 
ure of remarkable powers was broken and jarred into 
disease by an unsuitable marriage. Both these persons 
were unfortunate in not understanding what was involved 
in this relation, but acted ignorantiy, as their friends 
desired. They thought tliat this was the inevitable des- 
tiny of Woman. But when engaged in the fitlse posi- 
tion, itwas impossible for them to endure its dissonances, 
aa those of less delicate perceptions can ; and the fine 
flow of life was checked and sullied. They grew sick ; 
but, even bo, learned and disclraed more than those in 
he;ilth are wont to do. 

In such cases, worldlings sneer; but reverent men 
learn wondrous news, either from the person observed, or 
by thoughts caused in themselves by the observation. 
Fenclon learns from Guyon, Kemer from his Seeress, 
what we fain would know. But to appreciate such dis- 
closures one must be a child; and here the phrase, 
'' women and children," may, perhaps, be interpreted 
aright, that only little cliildrcn shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

All these motions of the time, tides that betoken a 
waxing moon, overflow upon our land. The world at 
targe is readier to let Woman learn and manifest the 



lapacitiea of her nature tlian it erer va.s Imfore, :m(I lure 
Ib a leaa encambered field and freer air than anywhere 
else. And it ought to be so ; we ought to pay for laar 
bella's jewels. 

Tlie~hame3 of nations are feminine — Religion, Virtue 
and Victory are feminine. To those who have a super- 
stition, as to outward reigns, it is not without significance 
that the name of the queen of our mother-land should at 
this crisis be Victoria,— Victoria the First. Perhaps to 
OS it may be given to disclose the era thus outwardly 



Another Isjibella too at this time ascends the throne. 
Might she open a new world to her sex ! But, probably, 
these poor little women are, least of any, educated to 
serve as examples or inspirers for the rest. The Spanish 
queen is younger; we know of her that she sprained her 
foot the other day, dancing in her private apartments ; of 
Victoria, that aha reads aloud, in a distinct voice and 
agreeable manner, her addresses to Parliament on ceilain 
solemn days, and, yearly, that she presents to the nation 
some new prop of royalty. These ladies have, very likely, 
been trained more completely to the puppet life than any 
other. The queens, who have been queens indeed, were 
trained by adverse circumstances to know the world 
arouud them and their own powers. 

It is moving, while amusing, to read of the Scottish 
peasant measuring the print left by the queen's foot as 
she walks, and pi'iding himself on its beauty. It is so 
natural to wish to find what is fair and pn.tious 'i> higli 




places, — 80 astonishing to find the Bourbon a 
or the Guelph a dulliird o 

In our own country, women are, in many respeds, 
better aituated than men. Good books are allowed, with 
more time to read them. They are not so early forced 
into the bustle of lite, nor so weighed down by demands 
for outward success. The perpetual changes, incident ' 
to our society, make tlie blood circulate fi*eely through 
the body politic, and, if not favorable at present to the 
grace and bloom of life, they are so to aetivity, resource, 
and would be to reflection, but for a low materialist ten- 
dency, from vphich the women ai'e generally exempt in 
themselves, though its existence, among tlie men, liaa a 
tendency to repress their impulses and malie them doubt 
their instincts, thus often paralyzing their action during 
the beat years. 

But they have time to think, and no traditions chain 
them, and few conventionalities, compared with what 
must be met in other nations. There ia no reason why 
they should not discover that the secrets of nature are 
open, the revelations of the spirit waiting, for whoever 
will seek them. Wlien the mind is once awakened to 
this eouaciousness, it will not be restrained by the habits 
of the past, but fly to seek the seeds of a heavenly 
future. 

Their employments are more favorable to meditation 
than those of men. 

Woman is not jiddressed religiously here more than 
elsewhere. She is told that she should be woithy to be 
•,he mother of a Washington, or tlie eompanioti of soma 
10 
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good tnaa. But in many, man; instances, she baa 
already learned that all bribes have the same flaw ; Uiat 
truth and good are to be sought solely for tbeir own 
Bakes. And, already, an ideal sweetness floaU over 
many forma, shines in many eyes. 

Already deep t|ue8tioii3 are put by young giria on the 
great theme : What shall I do to enter upon the eternal 
life? 

~~Men are very courteous to them. They praise them 
often, check them seldom. There is chivalry in the feel' 
ing toward " the ladies," which gives ihem the beat seats 
in the stage-coach, frequent admission, not only to lec- 
tures of all sorts, but to courts of justice, halls of leg iala- 
ture, reform conventions. The newspaper editor " would 
be better pleased that the Lady's Book should bo filled 
up exclusively by ladies. It would then, indeed, be a 
true gem, worthy to be presented by young men to the 
miatreBS of their affections." Can gallantry go further? 

In this country ia venerated, wherever seen, the cho!'- 
acter which Goethe spoke of as an Ideal, which he saw 
actualized in his friend and patroness, the Grand Ducli- 
eas Amelia : " The excellent woman ia ahe, who, if the 
husband dies, can be a father to the children," And thia, 
if read aright, tells a great deal. 

Women who speak in public, if they have a moral 
power, such as has been felt from Angelina Grimke and 
.\bby Kelly, — that ia, if they apeak for conscience' sake, 
to serve a cause which they hold sacred, —invariably 
subdue the prejudices of tlieir hearers, and excite an 



interest proportionate to the aversion with whicli it liail 
been the purpose to regard tbem. 

A passage in a private letter so happily illustratea this, 
that it must be inserted here, 

Abby Kelly in the Town-Houae of . 

"The sceue was not unheroic — to see that woman, 
true to humanity and her own nature, a centre of rude 
eyes and tongues, even geutlemen feeling licensed to malce 
part of a species of mob around a female out of her 
sphere. As she took her seat in the desk amid the great 
noise, and in the throng, full, like a wave, of somctliing 
to ensue, I saw her humanity in a gentleness and unpre- 
tenaion, tenderly open to the spliere around her, and, lia<l 
she not been supported by the power of the will of genu- 
ineness and principle, she would have failed. It led tier 
to ^rayer,_Khiclir-in. Womim especially, is childlike ; sen- 
sibility and will going to the side of God and looking up 
to him ; and humanity was poured out in aspiration. 

" She acted like a gentle hero, with her mild decision 
and womanly calmness. All heroism ia mild, and quiet, 
and gentle, for it is life and possession ; and combativenees 
and firmness show a want of actuabiess. She is as ear- 
nest, fresh and simple, as when she first entered the 
crusade. I tliink she did much good, more than the men 
in her place could do, for Woman feels more as being and 
reproducing — this brings the subject more into home 
relations. Men speak through, and mostly from intellect, 
and this addi-esses itself to that in others which is com- 
bative." 

Not i'.<^\U Mn we fini! .■Iwwhere, or before this ti-ne. 
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4iiy written observationa oa the stime eubject, so tleliaita 
and profound. 

The late Pr. Chaiining, whose enlarged and tender and 
religious nature shared every onward impulse of liis time, 
though his thoughts followed his wishes with a delibera- 
tive caution which belonged to his habita and tempeni- 
ment, was greatlj interested in these expectations for 
women. His own treatment of them Wiis absolutely and 
thoroughly religious. He regarded them as souls, each 
of which had a destiny of its own, incalculable to other 
minds, and whose leading it must follow, guided by the 
light of a private conscience. He had sentiment, delicacy, 
kindness, taste ; but they were all pervaded and ruled by 
this one thought, that ojl beings had souls, and must 
vindicate their own inheritance. Thus all beings were 
treated by him with an equal, and sweet, though solemn, 
Bourtesy. The young and unknown, the woman and the 
child, all felt themselves regarded with an infinite expec- 
tation, from which there was no reaction to vulgar 
prejudice. He demanded of all he met, to use his favor- 
ite phrase, " great truths." 

His memory, every way dear and reverend, is, by 
many, especially cherished for this intercourse of nnbrokeu 
respect. 

At one time, when the progress of Harriet Martineau 
through this country, Angelina Grimke's appearance in 
public, and the visit of Mrs. Jameson, had turned his 
thoughts to this subject, he expressed high hopes as W 
what the coming era would bring to Woman. He had 
been n-.uch pleased with the dignified courage of Mra 
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Jameson in taking up the defence of her aex in a va.y 
from wliicii women usuallj^ slirink, because, if tliey ex- 
pi-ess thenwelvea on such suhjects with sufficient forct , 
and clearness to do any good, they are exposed lo as- 
saults whose vulgarity makes them painful. In inter- 
course with such 3' woman, he had shared her indignation 
at the base injustice, in many respects, and in many 
regions, done to the aex ; and been led to think of it far 
more than ever before. He seemed to think that he 
might some time write upon the subject. That his aid is 
withdrawn from the cause is a subject of great regret; 
' for, on this question as on others, be would have known 
how to sum up the evidence, and take, in the noblest 
spirit, middle giwund. He always furnished a platfono 
on which opposing parties could stand and look at one 
anotlier under the influence of bis mildness and enlight- 
ened candor. 

Two younger thinkers, men both, have uttered noble 
prophecies, auspicious for Woman. Kinmont, all whose 
thoughts tended towards the establishment of the reign " 
of love and peace, thought that the inevitable means of 
this would be an increased predominance given to the 
idea of Woman. Had he lived longer, to see the growth 
of the Peace Party, the reforms in life and medical prac- 
tice which seek to substitute water for wine and drugs, 
pulse for animal food, he would have been confirmed in 
his view of the way in which the cleaired changes are tc 
be eflected. 

In this connection I must mention Shelley, who, like 
all men of genius, nhared the feminine development, and; 
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unlike many, knew it. His life was one of the first 
pulse-beats in the present reform-growth. He, too, ab- 
horred blood and heat, and; by his system and his song, 
tended to reinstate a plant-like gentleness in the devel- 
^ \. opment of energy. In harmony with this, his ideas of 
marriage were lofty, and, of course, no less so of Woman, 
her nature, and destiny. 

For Woman, if, by a sympathy as to outward condition, 
she is led to aid the enfranchisement of the slave, must 
bo no less so, by inward tendency, to favor measures 
which promise to bring the world more thoroughly and 
deeply into harmony with her nature. When the lamb 
takes place of the lion as the emblem of nations, both 
women and men will be as children of one spirit, perpet- 
ual learners of the word and doers thereof, not hearers 
only. 

A writer in the New York Pathfinder, in two articles 
headed ^^Femality," has uttered a still more pregnant 
word than any we have named. He views Woman truly 
from the soul, and not from society, and the depth and 
leading of his thoughts are proportionably remarkable. 
He views the feminine nature as a harmonizer of the 
vehement elements, and this has often been hinted else- 
where ; but what he expresses most forcibly is the lyrical, 
the inspiring and inspired apprehensiveness of her 
being. 

This viev\r being identical with what I have before 
attempted to indicate, as to her superior susceptibility to 
magnetic or electric influence, I will now try to express 
myself more fully. 
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Th^re are tw) aapeuts of Woman's nature, represcntetl 
by the anuicnta ai Musa and ftlini-'rva. It ia tlie fortiiei 
to wliich the wiiter in tbe Pathfinder luoka. It ia the 
latter which VVtriawortii haa in mind, wheu he aaja, 

" With a. pluoid brow, 
Whicli woman na'er atoulJ furfeit, ketp lliy vow." 

The especial genius of Woman I believe to be electri- 
cal in movement, intuitive in function, spiritual in 
tendency. She excela not so easily in classification, or 
recreation, as in an instinctive seizure of causes, and a 
simple breathing out of what she receivea, that haa the 
ainglenesa of life, rather than the selecting and energizing 
of art. 

More native ia it to her to be the living model ot tlio 
artist than to set apart from hei-self any one form in ob- 
jective reality; more native to inapire and receive the ,' 

/ poem, than to create it. In so far as soul is in her com- 
pletely developed, all soul is the same : but in so fe,r aa it \ 

. is modified in her as AToman, it flows, it breathes, it sings, j 
rather than deposits soil, or finiahea work ; and that which ,' 

.^ is especially feminine flushes, in blossom, the face of 
earth, and pervades, like air and water, all this aecming 
solid globe, daily renewing and purifying its life. Such 
may be the especially feminine element spoken of as 
Femality. But it ie no more the order of nature that it 
should be incarnated pure in any form, than that the 
maaculine energy sliould e.\ist umningled with it in any 

Male and female repi ?3ent the tivo sides of the great 
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radical dualism. But, in fact, they are perpetually pass- 
ing into one another. Fluid hardens to solid, solid rushes 
/ to fluid. There is no wholly masculine man, no purely 
\ feminine woman. 

History jeers at the attempts of physiologists to bind 
great original laws by the forms which flow from them. 
They make a rule ; they say from observation what can 
and cannot be. In vain ! Nature provides exceptions 
to every rule. She sends women to battle, and sets 
Hercules spinning ; she enables women to bear immense 
burdens, cold, and frost ; she enables the man, who feels 
maternal love, to nourish his infant like a mother. Of 
late she plays still gayer pranks. Not only she de- 
prives orgjinizations, but organs, of a necessary end. She 
enables people to read with the top of the head, and see 
with the pit of the stomach. Presently she will make a 
female Newton, and a male Syren. 

Man partakes of the feminine in the Apollo, Woman 
of the masculine as Minerva. 

What I mean by the Muse is that unimpeded clearness 
of the intuitive powers, which a perfectly truthful ad- 
herence to every admonition of the higher instincts would 
bring to a finely organized human being. It may appear 
as prophecy or as poesy. It enabled Cassandra to fore- 
see the results of actions passing round her ; the Seeress 
to behold the true character of the person through the 
mask of his customary life. (Sometimes she saw a femi- 
nine form behind the man, sometimes the reverse.) It 
enabled the daughter of Linnaeus to see the soul of the 
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flovei exhaling from the flower.* It g:ive a iDa.ii, but a 
poet-man, the power of which he thus speiiks : " Often 
in my contempl.ition of nature, radiant intimationa, anJ 
iia it were aheaves of light, appear before me as to tlie 
facta of cosmogony, in which my mind has, perhaps, 
taken especial paxt." He wisely adds, " but it is neces- 
sary with earnestness to verify the knowledge we gain by 
these Bashes of light." And none should forget this. 
Sight must be verified by light before it can deserve the 
honors of piety and genius. Yet sight comes first, and 
of this sight of the world of causeS; this approximation to 
the region of primitive motionS; women I hold to be espe- 
cially capable. Even without equal freedom with the 
other sex, they have already shown themselves so ; and 
should these faculties have free play, I believe they will 
open new, deeper and purer source.3 of joyous inspiration 
than have as yet refreshed the earth. 

Let us be wise, and not impede the soul. Let .her work 
as she will. Let us have one creative energy, one inces- 
sant revelation. Let it bike what form it will, and let 
us not bind it by the past to man or woman, black or 
white. Jove sprang from Bhea, Fallas from Jove. So 
let it be. 

If it has been the tendency of these remarks to call 
Woman rather to the Minerva side, — if I, unlike the 



• Tlie .laughter of X-inniteua Hlntea, thnt, wIiLIb looking Hlm.irisHy at 
the red lilf , she ii>iw its spirit hovvrlng above it, us n ral fljime. tt il 
true, tills, like nmny (liir apirit-alorles, may be expbiiiutl nwny aa an 
optical illusion, hill ita poe tin beauty and morning Vfduld, ovtti iIkh, 
nuke it valuable, ai an illiiatration of the spiritual Cut 
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more generous writer, have spoken from society no less 

than the soul, — let it be pardoned ! It is love that haa 

y caused this, — love for many incarcerated souls, that 

\ might be freed, could the idea of religious self-depend- 

/ ence be established in them, could the weakening habit 

of dependence on others be broken up. 

Proclus teaches that every life has, in its sphere, a 
totality or wholeness of the animating powers of the other 
spheres ; having only, as its own characteristic, a pre- 
dominance of some one power. Thus Jupiter comprises, 
within himself, the other twelve powers, which stand 
thus : The first triad is demiurgic or fabricative^ that is, 
Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan ; the second, defensive^ Vesta, 
Minerva, Mars; the third, vivijic, Ceres, Juno, Diana; 
and the fourth, Mercury, Venus, Apollo, elevating and 
harmonic. In the sphere of Jupiter, energy is predomi- 
nant — with Venus, beauty ; but each comprehends and 
apprehends all the others. 

When the same community of life and consciousness of 
mind begin among men, humanity will have, positively 
and finally, subjugated its brute elements and Titanic 
childhood ; criticism will have perished ; arbitrary limits 
and ignorant censure be impossible ; all will have entered 
upon the liberty of law, and the harmony of common 
growth. 

Then Apollo will sing to his lyre what Vulcan forges 
on the anvil, and the Muse weave anew the tapestries of 
Minerva. 

It is, therefore, only in the present crisis tKat the pref- 
erence is giver to Minerva. The power of continence 
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runst establish thelegitimacy of freedom, the [jower of aelf- 
foise tlie perfection of motion. 

Eveiy relation, every gradation of nature is incalcu- 
lably precious, but only to the soul which ia poised upon 
itself^ and to whom no loss, no L-hangc, can bring dull 
dificord, for it is in harmony with the central soul. 

If any individual live too much in relations, so that lie 
becomes a stranger to the resources of his own nature, ho 
falls, after a while, into a distraction, or imbecility, from 
which he can only be cured by a time of isolation, which 
gives the renovating fountains time to rise up. With a 
society it is the same. Many minds, deprived of the 
traditionary or instinctive means of passing a cheerfiil 
existence, must find help in self-impulse, or perish. It 
is therefore that, while any elevation, in the view of 
union, is to be hailed with joy, we shall not ilecline celi- 
bacy as the great fact of the time. It is one from which 
no vow, no arrangement, can at present save a thinking 
mind. For now the rowers are pausing on their oars : 
they wait a change before they can pull together. All 
tends to illustrate the thought of a wise cotemporary. 
Union is only possible to those who are units. To be fit 
for relations in time, souls, whether of Man or Woman, 
must be able to do without them in the spirit. 

It ia therefore that I would have Woman lay aside all 
thought, such as she habitually cherishes, of being taught 
and led by men. I would have her, like the Indian girl, 
dedicate herself to the Sun, tlie Sun of Truth, and go no- 
where if his beams did not mate clear the path. I would 
have her free from compromise, fram complaisance, frtns 
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helplessness, because I would have her good enough and 
stronot enough to love one and all beinors, from the ful- 
ness, not the poverty of being. 

Men, as at present instructed, will not help this work, 
because they also are under the slavery of habit. I have 
seen with delight their poetic impulses. A sister is the 
fairest ideal, and how nobly Wordsworth, and even Byron, 
liave written of a sister ! 

There is no sweeter sight than to see a father with his 
little daughter. Very vulgar men become refined to the 
eye when leading a little girl by the hand. At that 
moment, the right relation between the sexes seems estab- 
lished, and you feel as if the man would aid in the noblest 
purpose, if you ask him in behalf of his little daughter. 
Once, two fine figures stood before me, thus. The father 
of very intellectual aspect, his falcon eye softened by 
affection as he looked down on his fair child ; she the 
image of himself, only more graceful and brilliant in ex- 
pression. I was reminded of Southey's Kehama ; when, 
lo, the dream was rudely broken ! They were talking of 
education, and he said, 

" I shall not have Maria brought too forward. If she 
knows too much, she will never find a husband ; superior 
women hardly ever can.'' 

'* Surely," said his wife, with a blush, " you wish , 
Maria to be as good and wise as she can, whether it will 
help her to marriage or not." 

" No,'* he persisted, *^ I want her to have a sphere 
and a home, and some one to protect her when I am 
gone." 
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It WW a trifliog iDcident, bat made a deep impressiun. 
I Mt that the holiest relations £ul to instruct the unpre- 
pared and perrerled mind. If this man, indeed, could 
have looked at it on the other side, he waa the last that 
wonl 1 have been willing to have been taken himself for 
tlte home and protection he could ^ve, but would have 
been mach more likcl/ to repeat the tale of AJcibtades 
nith his phials. 

But men do not look at botli fades, and wtnoen mnst 
leaTo off asking them and being inflaeoced by them, but 
retire JMitliin themselves, and explore the groond-work of 
life till they End their peculiar secret Then, vh^i tbej 
come forth again, renorated and baptized, thej will kmnr 
how to toni all dross to gold, and will be rich and &ee 
. though thej live in a hut, traiu|uil if in a crowd. Then 
their sweet singing shall not be from passionate impulse, 
hat the lyrical overflow of a divine rapture, and a new 
music shall be evolved from this manj-cborded woHd. 

Grant her, then, for a while, the armor and the javdia. 
Let her put from her the press of oth«- minds, uid medi- 
tate in virgin IcHielinesa. The same idea ehall Tea|ifiear 
in due time aa Mose, or Ceres, the all-kindly, paliait 
Earth-Spirit 
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^ Among the thnmg «€aympbyaa wbicb denote the pres- 
ent tendency to a msis in the life of Woman, — which 
resembles the change from girlhood, with its beaniifiil 
instincts, but nnharmonizeil llwfiglits, it« blind pupila^ie 
and restless seeking, to scir-[XM«c»»wl, wise nnA grv^d 
womanhood, — I luive attcm(it«l Ui Melect a few. 



One of prominent interest is the unison upon tl 
ject of three male minds, which, for width of cultui'e, 
power of aolf-conuentnition and dignity of aim, take rank 
as the prophets of the coming nge. while theii' histories 
and labora are rooted in the past. 

Swe^enborg came, he tella us, to interpret the past reve- 
lation and unfold a new. He announces the New Church 
that is to prepare the way for the New Jerusalem, a city 
bnilt of precious stones, hardened and purified by secret 
processes in the veins of eartli through the ages. 

Swedenborg approximated to that harmony between 
the scientific and poetic lives of mind, which we hope 
from the perfected man. The links that bind together 
the realms of nature, tlie mysteries that accompany her 
births and growths, were unusually plain to him. He 
seems a man to whom insight was given at a period when 
the mental frame was sufficiently matured to retain and 
express its gifts. 

His views of Woman are, in the mam, satisfiictory. 
In some details we may object to them, as, in all his 
system, tlicre are still remains of what is arbitrary and 
seemingly groundless — fancies that show the marks of 
old habits, and a nature as yet not thoroughly leavened 
with the spiritual leaven. At least, ao it seems to nie 
now. I speak reverently, for I find such reason to ven- 
erate Swedenborg, from an imperfect knowledge of his 
mind, that I feel one more perfect might explain to me 
much that does not now secure my sympathy. 

Hia idea of Woman is sufficiently large and noble tc 
interpose no obstacle to her progress. His idea of mar- 
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riage is consequently sufficient. Man and Woman share 
an angelic ministry ; the union is of one with one, per- 
manent and pure. 

As the New Church extends its ranks, the needs of 
Woman must be more considered. 

Quakerism also establishes Woman on a sufficient 
equality with Man. But, though the original thought 
of Quakerism is pure, its scope is too narrow, and its in- 
fluence, having established a certain amount of good and 
made clear some truth, must, by degrees, be merged in 
one of wider range.* The mind of Swedenborg appeals \ 
to the various nature of Man, and allows room for aesthetic 
culture and the free expression of energy. 

As apostle of the new order, of the social fabric that 
is to rise from love, and supersede the old that was based 
on strife, Charles Fourier comes next, expressing, in an 
outward order, many facts of which Swedenborg saw the 
secret springs. The mind of Fourier, thou gh g rand and 
clear, was, in some respects, superficial. He was a 
stranger to the highest experiences. His eye was fixed 
on the outward more than the inward needs of Man. Yet 
he, too, was a seer of the divine order, in its musical 
expression, if not in its poetic soul. He has filled one 
department of instruction for the new era, and the har- 
mony in action, and freedom for individual growth, he 
hopes shall exist ; and, if the methods he proposes should 
not prove the true ones, yet his fair propositions shall 

* In worship at stated perkjds, in daily expression, whether by 
word or deed, the Quakers have placed Woman on the same platform 
with Man. Can any one assert that they have reason to repent thisl 
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give many hinta, and make room for the inapii-ation 
needed tor such, 
-^J — '^He, too, pliicc3_ AV'oman on an entire equality with 
Man, and wishes to give to one us to the other IhSl in- 
depondence which must result from intellectual and prac- 
tical development. 

Those who will consult him for no other reason, might 
do so to see how the energies of Woman may he made 
available in the pecuniary way.. The object of Fourier 
was to give ber the needed means of eelf-help, tliat she 
might dignify and unfold her life for ber own happiness, 
and that of society. The many, now, who see their daugh- 
ters liable to destitution, or viee to escape from it, may 
be interested to examine the means, if they have not yet 
soul enough to appreciate the ends he proposes. 

On the opposite side of the advancing array leads the 
I great apostle of individual culture, Goethe. Swedeulx)rg 
makes organization and union the necessary results of 
solitary thought, Fourier, whose nature was, above all, 
constructive, looked to tliem too exclusively. Better in- 
stitutions, ha thought, will make better men. Goethe 
expressed, in every way, the other side. If one man 
could present better forms, the rest could not use them 
till ripe for them. 

Fourier says. As tlie institutions, so the men ! All 

fblhes are excusable and natural under bad institutions, 

\. Goethe thinks, As the man, so die institutions ! There 

■ is no excuse for ignorance and folly. A man can grow 

m any place, if be will. 

Ay! but, Goethe, liiul institutiuna are prison-walls and 
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impui-c air, that make him stupid, so that he does not • 
will. 

And thou, Fourier, do not expect to change mankind 
at once, or even "in three generations," by arrange- 
ment of groups and s'lriDS, or flourish of trumpets for 
attractive industry. If these attempts are made by un- 
ready men, they will fail. 

Yet we prize the theory of Fourier no less than the 
profound suggestion of Goethe. Both are educating the 
ago to a clearer consciousness of what Man needa, what 
Man can be ; and better life must ensue. _ 

Goethe, proceeding on his own track, elevating the 
human being, in the most imperfect states of society, by 
continual efforts at self-culture, takes as good care of 
women as of men. His mother, the bold, gay Fran Aja, 
with such playful freedom of nature ; the wise and gentle 
maiden, known in his youth, over whose sickly solitude 
" the Holy Ghost brooded as a dove ; " his sister, the in- 
tellectuiil woman par excellence ; the Duchess Amelia ; 
Lili, who combined the character of the woman of the 
woild with the I/rieal sweetness of the shepherdess," on 
whose chaste and noble breast flowers and gems were 
©lUally at home ; all these had supplied abundant sugges- 
tions to bis mind, as to the wants and the possible excel- 
lences of Woman. And from his poetic soul grew up 
iiimis new and more admirable than life has yet pro- 
duail, for whom liis clear eye maiked out paths in the 
future. 

In Faust Margaret represents the redeeming power, 
which, lit present, upholds Woman, while waiting for a 
11* 



bettor day. The lovely little girl, pure in inatint 
ignorant in mind, ia mialed and profaned by man abusing 
ber eoufiJence.* To tbe SLater Dolorosa she appeals for 
aid. It is given to the soul, if not against outward aor 
row ; and the maiden, enlightened by her aufferin^a, 
refusing to receive temporal salvation by tbe aid of an 
evil power, obtains tbe eternal in its stead. 

In tbe second part, the intellectual man, after all bia 
manifold strivings, owes to the interposition of her whom 
he had betrayed his salvation. She intercedes, thia time, 
herself a glorified spirit, with the Mater Gloriosa. 

Leonora, too, is Woman, as we see ber now, pure, 
thoughtful, refined by much acquaintance with grief. 

Iphigenia he speaks of in his joui'nals as his " daugh- 
ter," and she is the daughter f whom a man will wish, 
even if he has chosen his wife from very mean motives. 
She ia the virgin, steadfast soul, to whom falsehood is 
more dreadful than any other death. 

But it ia to Wilbelm Meister'a Apprenticeship and 

■ As Fnoat bsjb, her anl; Kmlt was a " kindl; ilelusioa," — " ela 
enter wahn." 

t Goethe wils us false to his ideaa, in practice, aa hard Herbert. And 
' hia pnniahmenC wfia the Just md uaanl one of oonneotioaa fbrmed be- 
neath the standard of right, from the impuiaes of the baser self. Iphi- 
genia WHS the worthy duughter of bia mind ; but the son, child of bis 
degrading couneclioQ in actu.il life, correspondeil with that ooiiiieotlon. 
This son. on whom Ooethe vainly UvUbed uo much thouglit and otre, 
was like iiis mother, and like Goethc'H Bttnchment (or bia mother. 
"This j-oung man," aajs a late well-informed writer (M. Henri 
Blaze), " Wieknd, with good reason, cal1e<l tlieson of the servant, i/cr 
Soldi ihr Miii/il, lie inheiiteil frum bis father only his name and hii 
pkji.iqac." 
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Wandering Years that I would especially refer, as these 
volumes contain the aum of the Sage's obsei'vations during 
a long life, as to what Man should do. undor pi-osent cir- 
cumstances, to obtain mastery over outward, through an 
initiation into inward Utu, and severe discipline of faculty. 

Aa Wilhelm advances into the upward path, he becomes 
acquainted with better forms of Woman, by knowing how 
to seek, and how to prize them when found. For the 
weak and immature man will, oft«n, admire a superior 
woman, but he will not be able to abide by a feeling 
which is too aoverB a tax on his habitual existence. But, 
with Wilhelm. the gradation ia natural, and expresses 
ascent in the scale of being. At first, he finds charm in 
Mariana and Philina, very common forms of teminine 
character, not without redeeming traits, no less than 
charms, but without wisdom or purity. Soon he ia at- 
tended by Mignon, the finest expression ever yet given 
to what I have called the lyrical element in Woman. 
She is a child, but too full-grown for this man ; he loves, 
but cannot follow her ; yet is the association not without 
an enduring influence. Poesy has been domesticateii in 
his life ; and, though he strives to bind down her heaven- 
ward impulse, as art or apothegm, these are only the 
t«nta, beneath which he may sojourn for a whilo, but 
which may be easily struck, and carried on limitless 
wanderings. 

Advancing into the region of thought, he encounters 
a wise philanthropy in Natalia (instructed, let us ob- 
serve, by an uncle) ; practical judgment and the outwant 
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economy of life in Theresa ; pure devotion in the Fair 
Saint. 

Further, and last, he comes to the house of Macaria, 
the soul of a star ; that is, a pure and perfected intelli- 
gence embodied in feminine form, and the centre of a 
world whose members revolve harmoniously around her. 
She instructs him in the archives of a rich human history, 
and introduces him to the contemplation of the heavens. 

From the hours passed by the side of Mariana to these 
with Macaria, is a wide distance for human feet to trav- 
erse. Nor has Wilhelm travelled so far, seen and suffered 
so much, in vain. He now begins to study how he may 
aid the next generation ; he sees objects in harmonious 
arrangement, and from his observations deduces precepts 
by which to guide his course as a teacher and a master, 
^'help-full, comfort-full." 

In all these expressions of Woman, the aim of Goethe 
is satisfactory to me. He aims at a pure self-subsistence, 
and a free development of any powers with which they 
may be gifted by nature as much for them as for men. 
They are units, addi-essed as souls. Accordingly, the 
meeting between Man and Woman, as represented b}'' 
him, is equal and noble ; and, if he does not depict mar- 
riage, he makes it possible. 

In the Macaria, bound with the heavenly bodies in 
fixed revolutions, the centre of all relations, herself un- 
related, he expresses the Minerva side of feminine na- 
ture. It was not by chance that Goethe gave her this 
name. Macaria, the daughter of Hercules, who offered 
herself as a victim for the good of her country, was canon- 
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ized by the Greeks, and worshippmi aa tbe Goiidesa of true 
Feli^Jtj. Goethe has embodied tbU Felicity aa the 
Sereoitj that ariaea from Wisdom, a Wisdom such aa the 
Jewish wiae man venerated, alike iastructed in the designs 
of heaven, and the methods necessary to carry them into 
effect upon earth. 

Mignon is the electrical, inspired, lyrical nature. And 
wherever it appeai-a we echo in our aspirations tliat of the 
child, 

"So let me seom until I be ; — 
Take not tlie utkile rolie away." 



" Though I lived without care and loij, 
Yet felt I aharp pain enongb : 
Make uje again forever young," 



All these women, though we see them in relations, we 
can think of aa unrelated. They all are very individual, 
yet seem nowhere restrained. They satisfy for the present, 
yet arouse an infinite expectation. 

The economist Theresa, the benevolent Natalia, the 
fair Saint, have chosen a path, but their thoughts are not 
narrowed to it. The functions of life to them are not . 
ends, but suggestions. 

Thus, to them, all things are important, because none 
is neceaaary. Their difl'eront characters have fair play, 
and each is beautiful in its minute indications, for nothing 
is enforced or conventional ; but everything, howover 
alight, grows from the essential life of the being. 

Mignon and Theresa wear male attire when they like, 
■nd it ia graceful for them to do ao, while Malaria is 
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confined to her arm-chair behind the green curtain, jind 
the Fair Saint could not bear a speck of dust on her robe. 

All things are in their places in this little world, be- 
Qiuse all is natural and free, just as *^ there is room for 
everjrthing out of doors.'' Yet all is rounded in bj 
natural harmony, which will always arise where Truth 
and Love are sought in the light of Freedom. 

Groethe's book bodes an era of freedom like its own of 
" extraordinaiy, generous seeking," and new revelations. 
New individualities shall be developed in the actual 
world, which shall advance upon it as gently as the 
figures come out upon his canvas. 

I have indicated on this point the coincidence between 
his hopes and those of Fourier, though his are directed 
by an infinitely higher and deeper knowledge of human 
nature. But, for our present purpose, it is sufficient to 
show how surely these different paths have conducted to 
the same end two earnest thinkers. In some other place 
I wish to point out similar coincidences between Groethe's 
model school and the plans of Fourier, which may cast 
light upon the page of prophecy. 

Many women have observed that the time drew nigh 
for a better care of the sex, and have thrown out hints 
that may be useful. Among these may be mentioned — 

Miss Edgeworth, who, although restrained by the 
habits of her age and country, and belonging more to the 
eighteenth than the nineteenth century, has done excel- 
lently as far as she goes. She had a horror of sentiment- 
ulism. and of the love of notoriety, and saw how likolj? 
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women, in the early stages of culture, wore to aim at 
tliese. Therefore ahe bent her eflbrta to recommending 
domestic life. But the methods she recommends are auch 
aa will fit a character for any position to which it may be 
called. She taught a contempt of flilsohood, no less in 
its most graceful, than in ita meanest apparitions ; the 
cultivation of a clear, independent judgment, and adlier- 
ence to its dictates ; Babits of various and liberal study 
and employment, and a c.ipacity for friendship. Her 
"tandard of character is the aame for both aexea, — Truth, 
honor, enlightened benevolence, and aspiration after 
Icnowledge. Of poetry, she knows nothing, and her 
religion consists in honor and loyalty to obligations once 
assumed — in sliort, in "the great idea of duty whiuJi 
holds us upright." Her whole tendency is practical. 

Mrs. Jameson is a sentimentalist, and, therefore, suits 
us ill in some respects, hut she is ftiU of talent, haa a 
just and refined perception of the beautiful, and a genu- 
ine courage when she finds it necessary. She does not 
appear to have thought out, thoroughly, the subject on 
which we are engaged, and her opinions, expressed aa 
opinions, are sometimes inconsistent with one another. 
But from the refined perception of character, admirable, 
suggestions are given in her "Women of Shakspeare.'' 
aiid "Loves of the Poets." 

But tliat for which I most respect her is the decisicu 
with which she speaks on a subject which refined women 
are usually afraid to approach, for fe;ir of the insult and 
scurrile jest they may encounter ; but on which she 
neither can nor will restrain the indignation of a full 
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heart. I refer to the degradation o 
women into thn sold and polluted slaves of men, and tiie 
daring with which the legislator and man of the world 
lii^ his head beneath the heavens, and says, " This tauat 
be ; it cannot be helped ; it ia a necessary aocompaniiuent 
of civlUxation." 

So apeaka the citizen. Man bom of Woman, the 
lather cf daughtere, declares that* he will am) must buy 
the comforts and commercial wU^aiitagea of hia London, 
Vienna, Paris, New York, by conniving at the moral 
death, the damnation, so far as the action of society can 
insure it, of thousands of women for each splendid me- 
tropohs. 

men ! I spe^ not to you. It ia true that your 
wickedness (for you must not deny that at least nine 
thousand out of the ten fall through the vanity you 
have systematically flattered, or the promises you have 
treacherously broken) ; yes, it is true that your wicked 
ness ia its own punishment. Your forms degraded and 
your eyea clouded by secret sin ; natural harmony broken 
and fineness of perception destroyed in your mental and 
bodily organiaation ; God and love shut out from your 
hearts by the foul visitanta you have permitted there : 
incapable of pure marriage ; incapable of pure parentage ; 
incapable of worship ; wretched men, your ain ia its 
0*Tn punishment ! You have lost the world in losing 
yourselves. Who ruins another has admitted the worm 
to the root of his own tree, and the fuller ye fill the cup 
of evil, the deeper must be your own bittor draught. But 
i I spoak not to you — yon need to teai-h and warn one 
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anotber. Anrl more than one voice rises 
And all thnt ironien say to the heart that has once cho- 
sen the evil path ia cousidered prudery, or ignorance, or 
perhaps a feebleness of nature which exempts from simi- 
lar temptations. 

But to you, women, American women, a few words 
may not be adiiressod in vain. One here and there may 
listen. 

You know how it waa in the Oriental climo. One 
man, if wealth permitted, had several wives and many 
handmaidens. The chastity and equality of genuine 
marriage, with "the thousand decencies that flow" from 
its communion, the precious virtues that gradually may 
be matured within its enclosure, were unknown. 

But this man did not wrong according to his light. 
What he did, he might puhlish to God and Man ; it was 
not a wicked secret that hid in vile lurking- places and 
dens, like the banquets of beasts of prey. Those women 
were not lost, not polluted in their own eyes, nor those 
of others. If they were not in a state of knowledge and 
virtue, tJiey were at least in one of comparative innocence. 

You know how it was with the natives of this con- 
tinent. A cliief had many wives, whom he maintained 
and who did hia household work ; those women were but 
servants, still they enjoyed the respect of others and 
their own. They lived together in peace. They knew 
that a sin against what was in their nation esteemed 
virtue, would be as strictly punished in Man as in Woman. 

Now pass to the countries where marriage is between 
one and one. I will not speak of the Pagan nations, 
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but come to those which own the CLristijin rule. 

know what thai enjoina ; there ia a standard to appeal U 

See, now, not the mass of the people, for we all knoiC 
that it ia a proverb and a bitter jest to speak of the I 
"down-trodden million." We know that, down to our] 
own timC; a principle never had so fair a chance to per- ' 
vade the masa of the people, but that we must eolicit its i 
illustration from select examplea. 

Take the Paladin, take the Poet, Did Ihey believft 5 
purity more impossible to Man than to Woman? Di4j 
they wish Woman to believe that Man waa less amenable 1 
to higher motives, — that pure aspirations would not guard ( 
him against bad passions, — that honorable employments 
and temperate habits would not keep hun free from slavery 
to the body? no ! Love was to thom a part of hea- 
ven, anil they could not even wish to receive its happiness, 
unless assured of being worthy of it. Its highest hap- 
piness to them was that it made them wish to be worthy. 
They courted probation. They wished not the title of, _ 
knight till the banner had been upheld in the heats ctf. | 
battle, amid the rout of cowards. 

I ask of you, young girls — I do not mean yoii whose 
heart is that of an old coxcomb, though your locks have 
not yet lost their sonny tinge. Not of you whose whole 
character is tainted with vanity, inherited or taught, who 
have early learned the love of coijuettisb excitement, and 
whose eyes rove restlessly in search :f a ■' conquest " or a 
" beau ;" you who are ashamed iiol to be seen by others 
the mark of the most contemptuous flattery or injurious 
desire. To auch I do not speak. But to thee, maiden^ 
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who, if not HO fiiir, art yet of that unpolluted niiture 
which Milton saw when he dreamed of Comns and the 
Paradiae, Thou, child of an unprofaaed wedlock, brought 
up amid the teachings of the woods and fields, kept 
fancy-free by useful employment and a free flight intc 
the heaven of thought, loving to pleaso only those whom 
thou wouldst not be ashamed to love; I ask of thee, 
whose cheek haa not forgotten its blush nor thy heart its 
lark-like hopes, if ho whom thou mayest hope the Father 
will send thee, as the companion of life's toils and joys, 
is not to thy thought pure ? Is not manliness to thy 
thought purity, }iot lawlessness ? Can hia lips speak 
falsely ? Can he do, in secret, what he could not avow 
to the mother that bore him ? say, dost thou not look 
for a heart free, open as thine own, all whose thoughts 
may be avowed, incapable of wronging the innocent, or 
still further degrading the fallen — a man, in short, in 
whom brute nature is entirely subject to the impulses of 
his better self? 

Yes! it was thus that thou didat hope; for I haiu 
many, many times seen the image of a future life, of a 
destined spouse, painted on the tablets of a virgin heart. 

It might he tliat she was not true to these hopes. She 
was taken into what is called "the world," froth and 
scum as it mostly is on the social caldron. There, she 
saw fair Woman carried in the waltz close to the heart of 
a being who appeared to her a Satyr. Being warned by 
a male fi-icnd that he was in fact of that class, and not fit 
for such fiiiniliar nearness to a chaste being, the advised 
tepLed that '" women should know nothing about siith 
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things."' She saw one fiurer giveu in wedlock to 
of ihe Same class. " Papa and mamina said that ' all 
men wore faulty ut some time in their lives ; tbey had 
a gi'eat many temptations.' Frederick would be bo happy 
at home; be would not want to do wrong." She turned 
to the married women ; they, tenfold horror ! laughed 
at her supposing " men were like women." Sometimes, 
I say, she was not true, and either sadly accommodated 
herself to " Woman's lot," or acquired a taste for satyr- 
society, like some of the Nymphs, and all the Bacchanali 
of old. But to those who could not and would not 
accept a mesa of pottage, or a Circe cup, in lieu of their 
birthright, and to these others who have yet their choice 
to make, I say, Courage ! I have some words of cheer 
for you. A man, himself of unbroken purity, reported 
to nie the words of a foreign artist, that '"the world 
would never be better till men subjected themselves to 
the same laws they had iEiposed on women ; " that artist, 
he added, was true to the thought. The same was true 
of Canova, the same of Beethoren. " Like each other 
demi-god, they kept themselves free from stain;" and 
Michael Angelo, looking over here from the loneliness 
of his century, might meet some eyes that need not shun 
his glance. 

In private life, I am assured by men who are not ao 
sustained and occupied by the worship of pure beauty, 
that a simikr consecration is possible, is practised ; that 
many men feel that no temptation can be too strong for 
the will of man, if he invokes the aid of the Spirit 
instead of seeking extenuation from the brute alliiinces 
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3f hia nature. In short, what the child lanciea is really 
true, though almost the whole world declares it a lie. 
Man is a child of God ; and if he seeks His guidance tc 
keep the heart with diligence, it will be so given thsit all 
iho issues of life may be pure. Life will then be a 
temple. 

Tho temple ruund 
Spread grocn the pleasant groond ; 

The fair colonnade 
Be of pare marble pillars made ; 
Strong to siutain the roof. 

Time and tempest proof; 
Tet, Bmlcl;<t whjoh, the lightest breeis 

Cen pin; as it please ; 

The andience hall 

Be free to all 

Who nitere 
The power vorsliippcd here. 

Sole gnide of youth. 

Unswerving Trath. 

In the inmost shrine 

Stands the image divine. 
Only seen 
By those whose deeds have worthy been — 

Pricatlike clean. 
These, who initiated are. 

Declare, 

As the hours 
Dsher invarying hopes and powers ; 

It changes its face. 
It chauj^ its nge. 

Now a young, beaming grioe. 
Now Nestorian sage ! 

But, to the pure in heart. 

This shape of primal art 
12* 
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In age is fair. 

In youth seems wise. 
Beyond compare. 
Above surprise ; 
"What it teaches native seems, 

Its new lore our ancient dreams ; 
Incense rises from the ground ; 
Music flows around ; 
JFirm rest the feet below, clear gaze the eyes above. 
When Truth, to point the way through life, assumes the wand of Love; 
But, if she cast aside the robe of green, 
Winter's silver sheen. 
White, pure as light, 
Makes gentle shroud as worthy weed as bridal robe had been.* 

We are now in a transition state, and but few steps 
have yet been taken. From polygamy, Europe passed 
to the marriage de convenance. This was scarcely an 
improvement. An attempt was then made to substitute 
genuine marriage (the mutual choice of souls inducing 
a permanent union), as yet baffled on every side by the 
haste, the ignorance, or the impurity of Man. 

Where Man assumes a high principle to which he is 
not yet ripened, it will happen, for a long time, that the 
few will be nobler than before ; the many, worse. Thus 
now. In the country of Sidney and Milton, the metrop- 

* As described by the historian : — 
" The temple of Juno is like what the character of Woman should be. 

Columns ! graceful decorums, attractive yet sheltering. 

Porch ! noble, inviting aspect of the life. 

Eaos ! receives the worshippers. See here the statue of the 
Pivinity. 

. Ophistodomos ! Sanctuary where the most precious possession! 
were kept safe from the hand of the spoiler and the eye of the world.** 
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alia is a den of wickedness, and a sty of sensuality; it 
Llie cauntiy of Lady Kusaeil, the custom of English 
peeresses, of aelliiig their daughters to the highest bidder, 
is niiide ihe theme and jest of fashionable novels by 
unthinking children who would stare at the idea of send- 
ing them to a Turkish sla.ve-de;iler, though the circum- 
stances of the bargain are there less degrading, as the 
will and thoughts of the person sold are not so degraded 
hy it, and it is not done in defiance of an acknowledged 
law of right in the Und and the age. 

I must here add that I do not helieve there ever waa 
put upon record more depravation of Miin, and more 
despicable frivolity of thought and aim in Woman, than 
in the novels which purport to give the picture of Eng- 
lish fashionable life, which are read with such favor in 
our dru wing-rooms, and give the tone to the manners of 
some circles. Compared with the cold, hard-hearted 
lolly there described, crime is hopeful; for it, at least, 
shows some power remaining in the mental constitution. 

To return : — Attention lias been awakened among men 
to the stains of celibacy, and the profanations of mar- 
riage. They begin to write about it and lecture about it 
It is the tendency now to endeavor to help the erring by 
showing them the physical law. This is wise and excel- 
lent; but forget not the better half Cold bathing and 
exercise will not suffice to keep a life pure, without an 
inward baptism, and noble, exhilarating employment for 
the thoughts and the passions. Early marriages are 
desirable, but if (and the world is now so out of joint that 
there are a hundred thousand chances to one against it] 
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a man does not early, or at all, find the person to wbonj 
he can be unite<l in the marriage of souls, will you 
him in the marriiige de con oc nance'/ or, if not married,! 
can you find no way for him to lead a virtuous undi.fl 
happy life? Think of it well, ye who think yourselvM-W 
better than pagans, for many of Ihem knew this BaTfiFJ 
way.* 

To you, women of America, it is more especially mya 
business to address myself on this subject, and my advieeM 
may be classed under three heads : 

Clear your soula from the taint of vanity. 

Do not rejoice in conquests, either that your powei 
to allure may be seen by other women, or for the pleas- 
ure of rousing passionate feelinga that gratify your love 
of excitement 

It m.ust happen, no doubt, that frank and generous 
women will excite love they do not reciprocate, but, in nine 
cases out of ten, the woman baa, hiilf consciously, done 
much to excite. In tbis case, she shall not be bcld guilt- 
less, either aa to the unhappinesa or injury of the lover. 
Pure love, inspired by a worthy object, must ennoble 

* The Persian sacred books, t!i« Detmlir, describe the great nrd holy 
prmuQ Ey KhoHrou, as being *' nnaugel, anii the son itfaa nngel,"oiia 
to whDin the Supreme snya, " Thou art not nbstiit from b*tlire me fop 
Doe twinkling of nn eye, I nm never out of thy heart. And I am 
eoohiincd in nothing but in thy heart, and in 8. henn lilte thy henrt. 
And I am nearer unto thee thiin thoa art to thjuelf." This prince 
n;id in his Gulden Seraglio three htrlies of surpassing benuly, and all 
fiiar, in this royal monaglerj, passed their lives, and lefl the woiM -.u 



virgin! 



The Persian people had no . 
mind wu narrated. 
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and bleaa, whether mutual or not; but that which ig 
excited by coquettish uttraction of any grade of refine- 
ment, niuBl cause biHernesa and doubt, aa to the reality 
of human goodness, so soon as the flush of passion is 
over And, that you may avoid all taste for these false 
pleasures, 

" Steep the soul 
Id one pure love, and it will last thc« long." 

The love of truth, the love of excellence, whethei 
you clothe them in the person of a. special object or not 
will have power to save you from following Dnessa, 
and lead you in the green glades where Una's feet have 
trod. 

It was on this one subject that a venerable champion 
of good, the last representative of the spirit which sancti- 
fied the Revolution, and gave our country aueh a aunlight 
of hope in the eyes of the nations, the same who lately, 
in Boston, offered anew to the young men the pledge 
taken by the young men of hia day, offered, also, hia 
counsel, on being addressed by the principal of a girl's 
achool, tbus : — 

REPLY OF Ma. ADAMS. 

Mr. Adams was so deeply affected by the address of 
Mirfs Foster, as to be for gome time inaudible. Wbeii 
hear<I, he epoke aa follows : 

" Tbia is the first instance in which a lady has tbus 
addressed me personally ; and I trust that all the ladiw 
present will l>e able sufficiently to enter into my feelingp 



to know that I am i 



any 



more 
other I could bave received. 



fTected by thia honor thaa t 



'' You Iiave been pleased, madam, to allude to thir.l 
character of my fatlier, and the history of my frtmily. and 
their services to the country. It is indeed true that, 
£rotn the existence of the republic aa an independent 
nation, my father and myself have been in the public 
service of the country, almost without interruption. I 
came into the world, aa a person having personal respon- 
sibilities, with the Declaration of Independence, which 
constituted us a nation. I was a child at that time, and 
had then perhaps the greatest of blessings that can be 
bestowed on,miin — a mother who was anxious and capa- 
ble to form her children to be what they ought ta be. 
From that mother I derived whatever instruction — 
religious eepecially and moral — has pervaded a, long 
life ; I will not say perfectly, and as it ought to be ; but 
I will say, because it is justice only to the memory of her 
whom I resere, that if, in the course of my life, there 
has been any imperfection, or deviation from what she 
taught me, the lault is mine, and not hers. 

' With such a mother, and such other relations with 
L the sex, of sister, wife, and daughter, it has been the 
(■perpetual instruction of my life to love and revere the 
ale sex. And in order to carry that sentiment of 
love and reverence to its highest degree of perfection, I 
know of nothing that exists in human society better 
adapted to proiiiice that result, than institutions of the 
eharacter that I have now the honor to address. 

■'I have been taught, as I have y*;iid, through the 
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course of my life, to love and lo revere llie female ees ; 
but I have been taught, also — and that leaaon haa per- 
bapa impreased itself on tdj mind cvun more strongly, 
it may be, than the other — I have been taught not tu" ""j ' 
Hatter them. It ia not unusual, in the intercourse of 
Man with the other sex — and especially for young men 
— to think that the way to win the hearts of ladies ia by 
flattery. To love and to revere the sex, is what I think 
the duty of Man ; but iioi to flatter them ; and this I 
would say to the young ladies here — and if they, and 
others present, will allow me, with all the authority 
which nearly four score years may have with those who 
nave not yet attained one score — I would *ay to them 
what I have no doubt they say to themselves, and are 
taught here, not to take the flattery of men as proof of 



" I am now, however, I fear, assuming too much of 
a character that does not exactly belong to me. I there- 
fore conclude, by assuring you, madam, that your receji- 
tion of me has affected me, as you perceive, more than I 
can express in words ; and that I shall offer my beat 
prayers, till my latest hour, to the Creator of us all, that 
this institution especially, and all others of a similar 
kind, designed to form the female mind to wisdom and 
virtue, may prosper to the end of time." 

It will he interesting to add here the chara<i\*r of Mr. 
Adams' mother, as drawn liy her husband, the first Jolm 
Adams, in a family letter * writte:! just before bis death. 

" I have reserved for the last the life of Lady Kussell 

•.Tdiirnil iiiid Cori'twpoii'ipii^c nf.lliF* A-lnins. i,.l. r , |i, 21i-.. 



This I Uave not yet read, because I read it mure tbai 
forty years ago. On tliia hangs a tale which you ought 
to know and communicate it to your children. I bought 
the Life and Letters of Lady Rusaell in the year 1775, 
and sent it to your grandmother, with an expresa intent 
and desire that she should consider it a mirror in which 
to contemplate herself; for, at that time, I thought it 
extremely probable, from the diiring and dangerous 
career I was determined to run, that she would one day 
find herself in the situiition of Lady Russell, her husband 
without a head, This lady was more beautiful than 
Lady Rusaell, had a brighter genius, more information, 
a more refiped taste, and, at least, her equal in the vir- 
tues of the heart ; equal fortitude and firmness of charac- 
ter, equal resignation to the will of Heaven, eijual in all 
the virtues and graces of the Christian life. Like Lady 
Russell, she never, by word or look, discouraged me 
from running all hazai'ds for the salvation of my coun- 
try's libe he as willing to share with me, and 
that her ch U en sh ull share with us both, in all the 
dangerou na qu n we had to hazard." 

Will a woma ho I es flattery or an aimless excite- 
ment, wh was s the fl wer of her mind on transitory 
!, Bsntiments, ever be loved with a love like that, when fifty 
' years' trial have entitled to the privileges of " the golden 
> marriage ? " 

Such was the love of the iron-handed warrior for her, 
not his hand-maid, but his help-meet : 

" Wliom God loves, to him gives he such a wife." 

I finil the whole of what I want in this relation, in the 
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two epithets by which Milton makes Adam addresa Aia 
wife. 

In the iatercourse of every day he begins : 



naplished Eto." 



" Daughler of God and man 

In a moment of stronger feelii 

" DHugbter orOod and m 

What majesty in the cadence of the line; what dignity, 
what reverence in the attitude both of giver and receiver ! 

The woman who permits, in her life, the alloy of van- 
ity ; the woman who lives upon flattery, coarse or fine, 
shall never he thus addressed. She is nol immortal so 
far as her will is concerned, and every woman who does 
so creates miasma, whose spread is indefinite. The hand 
which casts into the waters of life a stone of offence 
knows not how far the circles thus caused may spread 
their agitations. 

A little while since I waa at one of the most fashion- 
able places of public resort. I saw there many women, 
dressed without regard to the season or the demands of 
the place, in apery, or, as it looked, in mockery, of Eu- 
ropean fashions. I saw their eyes restlessly courting 
attention. I saw the way in which it was paid ; the 
style of devotion, almost an open sneer, which it pleased 
those ladies to receive from men whose expression marked 
their own low position in the moral and intellectual 
world. Those women went to their pillows with theit 

* See .Vppendii H. 
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beads full of folly, their hearts of jealousy, or gnitififld 
vanity ; thoae meu, with the low opinion they already 
, enterlaincJ of Woman confirmed. These were American 
ladies; ttjit is, they were of that class who have wealth 
and leisure to make full use of the day, and confer bene-™ 
fita on othera. They were of that class whom the posaes* j 
aion of externa] advaotages makes of pernicious example 
to many, if these advantages he misused. 

Soon after, I met a circle of vfomen, stamped by society 
as among the most degraded of their sex. " How," it 
was asked of them, " did you come here ? " for by the 
society that 1 saw in the former place they were shut up 
in a prison. The causes were not difficult to truce : love 
of dress, love of flattery, love of excitement. They had 
not dresses like tho other Indies, ao they stole them ; they 
could not pay for flattery by distinctions, and the dower 
of a worldly marriage, so they paid by the profanation 
of their persona. In excitement, more and more madly 
sought from day to diLf, they drowned the voice of con- 



Now 1 ask you, my sisters, if the women at the fesb- 
ionable house be not answerable for those women being in 
the prison ? 

i As to position in the world of souls, we may sup- 
pose the women of the prison stood fairest, both becauaa 
tbey bad misused less light, and beciuse loneliness and 
sorrow had brought some of them to feel the need of bet- 
ter life, nearer truth and good. This vina no merit in 
them, liemg an effect of circumstance, but it was hopeful. 
I But you, my fiiends (and some of you I have already 
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met), consecrate youraelvea without waiting for re- 
proof, in free love ami unbroken energy, to win unil to 
i. on the 
utB and'' 



diffuse a better life. Offer beauty, talenLs, ricliei 
altar; thus sliull ye keep spotless your ( 
be visibly or invisibly the angels tc others. 

I would urge upon those women who have not yet f 
si-iered this subject, to do so/ Do not forget llie unfor- 
tunates who dare not cross your guarded way. If it do 
not suit you to act with those who have 
measures of reform, then hold not yourself excused from 
acting in private. Seek out these degraded women, give 
thorn tender sympathy, counsel, employment. Take the 
place of mothers, such as might have saved them 
originally. 

If you can do little for those already under the ban of 
tiie world, — and the best-eonsidcred efforts have often 
fiiied, from a want of strength in those unhappy ones to 
bear up against the sting of shame and tho prejudices of 
the world, wliich makes them seek oblivion again in their 
old excitements, — you will at least leave a aensa of love 
and justii'-e in their hearts, that will prevent their becom- 
ing utterly embittered and corrupt. And you may learn 
tile means of prevention for thoao yet uninjured. These 
will be found in a diffusion of meutal culture, simple 
tastes, best taught by your example, a genuine self- 
respect, and, above all, what the influence of Man tends 
to hide fi-om Woman, the love and fear of a divine, in 
prelcreiice to a human tribunal. 

But suppose you save many who would have lost their 
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bodily 



(for 



mental, the loss of tliat i 
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incalculably mors general), through mere vanity f 
folly ; there still remain many, the prey and spoil of the 
brute passions of Man ; for the stories frequent in i 
ueivapapora outshame antiquity, and vie witli the horrors 
of war. 

Ab to this, it must be considered that, as the vanit^fl 
and proneness to seduction of the imprisoned womMi T 
repreaentfid a general degradation in their sex ; so do 1 
these acts a still more general and worse in the male. 
Where so many are weak, it is natural there should be 
many lost ; where legislators admit that ten thousand 
prostitutes arc a fair proportion to one city, and husbands 
tell their wives that it is folly to expect chastity fiom 
men, it is inevitable tliat there should bo many monstem I 
of vice. 

I must in this place mention, with res 
tndo, the conduct of Mrs. Child in the case of Amelia 
Norman. The action and speech of this lady was of 
8traij,htforivard nobleness, undeterred by custom or cavil 
from duty toward an injured sister. She showed the case 
and the arguments the counsel against the prisoner hud the 
assurance to use in their true light to the public. She 
put the case on the only ground of religion and equity. 
She waa successful in arresting the attention of many 
who hiid before shrugged their shoulders, and let sin pass 
ns necessarily a part of tlie company of men. They 
begin to nsk whether virtue ia not possible, perhaps neces- 
sary, to Man as well as to Woman, They begin to 
feur that the peixlition of a womau must involve tliat of 
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n man. This is a crisis. TLc results of this case will 
he important. 

In this connection I must montion Eugene Sue, the 
French novelist, severdl of wliose woika huve been lately 
tninslated among us, aa having the true spirit of retonii 
m to women. Like every otLer French writer, he is still 
tainted with the transmissions of the old regime. Siill, 
falsehood may be permitted for the sake of advancing 
truth, evil as the way to good. Even George Sand, who 
Tvould trample on every graceful decorum, and every 
human law, for the sake of a sincere life, does not aee tiiat 
she violates it hy making her heroines able to tfU false- 
hoods in a good cause. These French writers need f 
to be confronted hy the clear perception of the Eng 
and German mind, that the only good man, consetjuently 
the only good reformer, is he 

" Who boBfa good on good ulane, nnd owes 
To virtue evcrj trhimph thut he knows." 

Still, Sue has the heart of a reformer, and especially 
•owards women ; be sees what they need, and what causes 
Bre injuring tltem. From the histories of Fleur dc 
JVIarie and La Louve, from the lovely and independent 
character of Rigolette, from the distortion given to Ma- 
tilda's nund, by the present views of marriage, and from 
the truly noble and immortal character of the "hump- 
backed Sempstress" in the " Wandering Jew," may be 
gathered much that shall elucidate doubt and direct 
inquiry on this subject. In reform, as in philtraophy, 
the French are the interpreters to the civilized world 
13* 
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Their uwn anainments are not great, but thej make cle 
the past, and break down barriers to the future. 

Observe tliat the good man of Sue is aa pure as i:^ 
CLirlea Graniiiaon. 

Apropos to Sir Cb;irle3. Women are accustomed to ■] 
l>e told by men thiil the reform is to come from them. 
"You,"' siy the men, "must frown upon vice; yoa 
must decline the attentiona of the corrupt ; yoa must not. J 
submit to the will of your husband when it seems to you J 
unworthy, but give the laws in marriage, and redeem it \ 
from its present sensual and mental pollutions," 

This seems to us liard. Men have, indeed, been, t<s | 
more tlian a hundred years, rating women for counts j 
nimcing vice. But, at the same time, they have carefully i 
bid fram them its nature, so that the preference ofteil ' 
shown by women for bad men arises rather from a c 
biased idea that they are bold and adventurous, acquainted I 
[,jrith regions which women are forbidden to explore, and ] 
the curiosity that ensues, than a corrupt hea,rt in the \ 
woman. As to marriage, it has been inculcated on ^ 
women, for centuries, that men have not only stronger 
passions than they, but of a sort that it would be shame- 
ful for them to share or even understand ; that, therefore, 
they must "confide in their husbands," that is, submit 
implicitly to their will; that the least appearance of 
coldness or withdrawal, from whatever cause, in the wife 
ia wicked, because liable to turn her husband's thoughts 
to illicit indulgence ; for a man is so constituted that he 
^umst indulge his passions or die ! 

Accoidingly, a great poji of women look upon men as 
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a kind of wild beasts, but " suppose they are all alike ; " 
the unmmricd are assured by tUo married that, "if they 
knew men as they do," that is, by being married to them, 
"they would not expect continence or self--govemment 

I might accumulate illustFadons on this theme, drawn 
from a&juaintance with the histories of women, whi^-h 
would startle and grieve all thinking men, but I forbear. 
Let Sir Charles Grandison preach to his own aex ; or if 
none there be who feels himself able to speak with au- 
thority from a life unspotted in will or deed, let those 
who are convinced of the pra^icability and need of a pure 
life, as the foreign artist was, advise the others, and warn 
them by their own example, if need be. 

The following passage, from a female writer, on female 
afiaira, expresses a prevalent way of thinking on this 
subject : 

"It may be that a young woman, exempt from all 
motives of vanity, determines to take for a husband a 
man who does not inspire her with a very decided incli- 
nation. Imperious circumstances, the evident interest of 
her family, or the danger of suffering celibacy, may ex- 
plain such a resolution. If, however, she were to endea 
vor to surmount a personal repugnance, we should look 
upon this as injuilkinus. Such a rebellion of nature 
marks the limit that the influence of parents, or the self- 
sacrifice of the young girl, should never pass. We shall 
be Cold that tliisrepiignaiice is an affair of the itnag- 
inal'wn. It may be so ; hut imagination is a powei 



vhich it Is temerity to brave ; and its antipathy is nunrt^ 
difficult to conquer tlian its preference." * 

Among ourselvea, the exhibition of such a repugnance 
from a woman who had been given in marriage "by ad- 
vice of friends,'' was ti-eatcd by an eminent physician as 
anScient proof of insanity. If he had said sufficient 
cause for it, he would have been nearer right, 
r^' It haa been suggested by men who were pdned by 
V«eeing bad men admitted, freely, to the society of modest 
women, — thereby encouraged to vice by impunity, and 
corrupting the atmosphere of homes, — tliat tliere should 
be a senate of the matrong in each city and town, who 
should decide what candidates were fit for admission to 
their houses and the society of their daughters, t 

Such a plan might have excellent results ; but it arguea 
a moral dignity and decision which does not yet exist, 
and needs to be induced by knowledge ;ind reflection. It 
has been the tone to keep women ignorant on these sub- 
jects, or, when they were not, to command that they 
should seem so. "It is indelicate," says the father or 
husband, " to inquire into the private character of such 
an one. It is sufficient that I do not think him unfit to 
visit you." And so, this man, who would not tolerate 
these pages in his house, "unfit for family reading," 
because they speak plainly, introduces there a man whose 
shame is written on his brow, as well us the open secret 
of the whole town, and, presently, if respectable still, 

• Mfulrvme -N'ooker il. dauBaure. 

t See GdclhB'B TiisHi. "A synnd of good women .'(liould decide,' — 
If the gulden nge ia to be reMor«d. 
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and rich enough, gives him hia daughter to wife. Tlie 
motlier nffecta ignorance, "suppoaiag he is no worse 
than moat men." The (laughter is ignorant; something 
in the mind of the new spouse seema strange to her, but 
she supposes it is "woman's lot" not to he perfectly 
happy in her affections ; she has always heard, " men 
could not understand women," so she weeps alone, or 
takes to dress and the duties of the house. The husband, 
of course, makes no avowal, and dreams of no redemp- 
tion. 

■' In the heart of every young woman," says the female 
writer above quoted, addressing herself to the husband, 
" depend upon it, there is a fund of exalted ideas ; she 
conceals, represses, without succeeding in smothering 
them. So long as these ideas in your wife are directed 
to YOU, they are, no doubt, innocent, but take care thnt 
they be not accompanied with too muck pain. In other 
respects, also, spare her delicacy. Let all the antecedent 
parts of your life, if there are aach, which would give her 
pain, bo concealed from her : her happiness and her 
respect for you would suffer from this misplaced con- 
fidence. Allow her to retain that flower of purity, which 
should distinguish her, in your eyes, from every other 
woman." We should think so. truly, under this canon. 
Such a man must esteem purity an exotic that cculd 
only be preserved by the great^t care. Of the dogi'eo 
of mental intimacy possible, in aach a marriage, let every 
one judge for liimself ! 



On this subject, let every woman, who has once begt 



to think, 



herself; see whether she does nut 



sup- 
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pose virtue possible wid necessary t« >bin, and wbetlif 
Bhe would not desire for her sod & virtue nliich aimeJ at' 
a fitncds Tor a divine life, and involved, if not asceticism, 
that degree of power over the lower self, which shiiD 
" Dot exterminate the paasions, but keep them chained at 
the feet of reason." The passions, like fire, are a bad 
master; but confine them to the be&rtb and the altar, 
and they g've life to the social economy, and make each 
sacrifice meet for heaven. 

When many women have thought upon tins subject, 
some will be fit for the senate, and one sufb senate in 
operation would afibct the morals of the civilized world. 

At present I look to the young. As preparatory bi 
the senate, I should like to see a society of novices, such, 
as the world has never yet seen, bound by no oath, wear- 
ing no badge. In place of an oath, they should have a 
religious faith in tlie capacity of Man for virtue ; instead 
of a badge, should wear in the heart a firm resolve not to 
stop short of the destiny promised him as a son of Gfld- 
Thcir service should be action and conservatism, not of 
old habits, but of a better nature, enlightened by hopes 
that daily grow brighter. 

If sin was to remain in the world, it should not be by 
their connii-ance at its stay, or one moment's concession . 
to its claims. 

They should succor the oppressed, and pay to the up- 
right the reverence due in hero-worship by seeking to 
emulate rhora. They would not denounce the willingly 
bad. but tliey could not be with them, for the two classet 
oould not breathe the same atmosphere. 
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Tlioy would heed no detention from the time-serving 
the worldly iind the timid. 

They could love no pleasures that were not innocent 
and capiihle of good fruit. 

I saw, in a foreign paper, the title now given to a, party 
ahroad, "Loa Exaltadoa," Such would be the title now 
given theae children hy the world : L03 Exaltados, Laa 
Exaltadas ; hut the world would not sneer always, for 
from them would issue a virtue by which it would, at 
last, be exalted too. 

I have in my eye a youth and a maiden whom I look 
to us the nucleus of such a class. They are both in early 
youth ; both as yet uncontaminated ; hotli aspiring, with- 
out rashness : both thoughtful ; both capable of deep 
affection ; both of strong nature and sweet feelings ; both 
capable of l.trge mental development. They reside in 
different regions of earth, but their place in the soul ia 
the same. To them I look, as, perhaps, the harbingers 
and leaders of a new era, for never yet have I known 
minds so truly virgin, without narrowness or ignorance. 

Wlien men call upon women to redeem them, they 
mean such maidens. But such are not easily formed 
under the present influences of society. As there are 
more such young men to help give a different tone, there 
will be more such maidens. 

Tbe English, novelist, D'Israeli, h;is, in his novel of 
" Tiie Young Duke," made a man of the most depraved 
stock he redeemed hy a woman who despises him when 
he has only tbe brilliant mask of fortune and beauty w 
oover the poverty of his heart and brain, but knows him 
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to encouro^ him when he enters on a better course. 

this woman ivaa educated hy a father who valued charao- 

ter in women. 

Still, there will come now and then one who will, as 
I hope of mj young E.taltada, be example nnd instniction 
for the rest. It was not the opinion of Woman current 
among Jewish men that formed the character of tho 
mother of Jeans. 

Since the sliding and backsliding men of the world, no 
leas than the mystics, declare that, as through Woman * 
Man was lost, ao through Woman must Man be redeemed, 
the time must be at hand. When she knows herself 
indeed as " accomplished," still more as " immortal Eve," 
this may be. 

As an immortal, she may also know and inspire im- 
mortal love, a happineaa not to he dreamed of under the 
circumstances advised in the last quotation. Where love 
is based on concealment, it must, of course, disappear 
when the soul enters the scene of clear vision ! 

And, without this hope, how worthless every plan, 
every bond, every power ! 

" The giants," said the Scandinavian Saga, " had in- 
duced Loke (the spirit that hovers between good and ill) 
to steal for them Iduna (Goddess of Immortality) and 
her apples of pure gold. He lured her out, by promising 
to show, on a marvellous tree he had discovered, applea 
beautiful as her own, if she would only take them with 
her for a comparison. Thus having lured her beyond 
the heavenly domain, she was seized and carried away 
r captive by the powers of misrule. 





LOVB PAaiS KOT WITH IDUNA. 

"Ab DOW the gods could not find their friend Idiina^ 
tliey were confused with grief ; indeed, they liegan visibly 
to grow old and gi'ay. Discords arose, and love grew 
cold. Indeed, Odur, sjiouae of the goddess of love and 
beauty, wandered away, and returned no more. At last, 
however, tlie gods, discovering the treachery of Loke, 
obliged him to win back Iduna fi'om the prison in which 
she sat mourning. He changed himself into a felcon, 
and brought her back as a, swallow, fiercely pursued by 
the Giant King, in the form of an eagle. So she strives 
to return among us, light and small aa a swallow. We 
must welcome her form as the speck on the sky that 
assures the glad blue of Summer. Yet one swallow does 
not make a summer. Let us solicit them in flights and 
flocks ! " 

Returning from the future to the present, let us see 
what forms Iduna takes, as she moves along the declivity 
of centuries to the valley where the lily flower may con- 
centrate all its fragrance. 

It would seem as if this time were not very near to 
one fresh from books, such aa I have of late been — no : 
nol reailing, but sighing over. A crowd of books hav- 
ing been sent me since my friends knew me to be engaged 
in this way, on Woman's "Sphere," Woman's "Mis- 
sion," and Woman's " Destiny," I believe that almost 
all that is extant of formal precept has come under my 
eyo. Among these I read with refreshment a little one 
called "The Whole Duty of Woman," "indited by a 
noble lady at the request of a noble lord," and which baa 
14 



this much of nobleness, tliat the view it takes is a Tel!{{ J 
ioua one. It aims to fit Womftn for heavon ; the n 
of moat of the others is to fit her to please, or, at lea 
not to disturb, a husband. 

Among these I select, as a favoriible specimen, tbe 
book I have already quoted, " The Study* of the Lifel 
of Woman, by Madame Necker de Snuasure, of Geneva^ 1 
translated from the French." This book waa pablisheda 
at Philadelphia, and has been read with much tavor here. 1 
Madame Necker is the cousin of Madame de Stael, i 
has taken from her works the motto prefixed to tliis. 

" Cette vie n'a quelque prix que si elle aert a' I'edtt' 
cation morale de notre coeur." 

Mde. Necker is, by nature, capable of entire consist* 1 
ency in the application of this motto, and, therefore, tbd 
qualifications she makes, in the instructions given to her 
own sex, show forcibly the weight which still paralyzes 
and distorts the energies of that sex. 

The book is rich in passages marked by feeiing and 
good suggestions ; but, taken in the whole, the impressitm 
it leaves is this : 

Woman is, and shall remain, interior to Man and 1 
subject to his will, and, in endeavoring to aid her, wt j 
must anxiously avoid anything that can be misconstmedl 
into expression of the contrary opinion, else the men wiU 1 
be alarmed, and combine to defeat o 

The present is a good time for these eflbrts, for ma 
ore less occupied about women than formerly. Let lU^.I 
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then, seize upon the occasion, nnd do what we can to 
make our lot tolerable. But we must sedulously avoid 
encroaching on the territory of Man. If we atudy natunj 
history, our observutiona may be made useful, by some 
male naturalist ; if we draw well, we may make our ser- 
vices acceptable to the artista. But our names must not 
be known ; and, to bring these laliors to any result, we 
must take some man for our head, and be his hands. 

The lot of Woman is sad. She is constituted to expect 
and need a happiness that cannot exist on earth. She 
must stifle such nspirations ivithin her secret heart, and 
fit herself, as well as she can, for a life of resignations 
and consolations. 

She will he very lonely while living with her husband. 
She must not expect to open her heart to him fully, or 
that, after mairiage, he will he capable of the refined 
service of love. The man is not born for the woman, 
only the woman for the man. " Men cannot understand 
the hearts of women." The life of Woman must he out- 
wardly a well-intentioned, eheei-ful dissimulation of her 
real life. 

Naturally, the feelinga of the mother, at the birth of 
a female child, resemble those of the Paraguay woman, 
described by Southey as lamenting in such heart-breaking 
tones that her mother did not kill her the hour she was 
born, — " her mother, who knew what the life of a wo- 
man must be ; " — or of those women seen at the north 
by Sir A. Mackenzie, who performed this pious duty 
towards female infants whenever they had an opportunity. 

" After the first delight, the young mother experiences 
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feelings a little different, according as the birth of a 
or a (laugblcr has been announced. 

" Is it a son? A sort of glory swells at thia thoaj^ 
the heart of tlie mother ; she seems to feel that e 
entitled to gi'atitude. She lias given a citizen, a 
to her country ; to her husband an heir of his name ; to 
herself a protector. And yet the conti-ast of all these 
fine titles with this being, so humble, eood strikes her. 
At tbe aspect of this frail treasure, opposite feelings 
agitate her heart ; she Beems to recognize in liim a nature 
superior to her own, but aubjeeted to a low condition, 
and she honors a future greatness in the object of extreme 
compassion. Somewhat of tb^it respect and adoration 
for a feeble child, of which some fine pictures offer the 
expression in the features of the bappy Mary, seem re- 
produced with tbe young mother who hag given birtlt to 
a son. 

" Is it a daughter ? There is usually a slight degree 
of regret ; so deeply rooted is the idea of the superiority 
of Man in happiness and dignity ; and yet, as she looks 
upon tbis child, she is more and more softened towards 
it. A deep sympathy — a sentiment of identity with this 
delicate being — takes possession of her ; an extreme pity 
for so touch weakness, a more pressing need of prayer, 
stirs her heart. Whatever sorrows she may have felt, 
she dreads for her daughter ; but she will guide her to 
become much wiser, much better than herself And then 
the gayety, the frivolity of the young woman have their 
tui-n. Tliia li:tle creature is a flower to cultivate, a doU g 
(0 decorate.' 
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Similar aiidnesa at the birth of a daughter I have heard 
mothers express not un frequently. 

As b) this living so entirely for men, I should think 
when it wiis proposed to women they would feel, at least, 
some spark of tlie old spirit of races allied to our own. 
"If he is to he my bridegroom and lord,'' cries Brun- 
liilda,* "he must first be able to pass thi-ough fire and 
water." " I will serve at the banquet," says the Wal- 
kyrie, " but only him who, in the trial of deadly combat^ 
has shown himself a hero." 

If women are to be bond-maida, let it be to men supe- 
rior to women in fortitude, in aspiration, in moral power, 
in refined sense of beauty ! You who give yourselves | I 
"to be supported," or because "one must love some- 
thing," are they who make the lot of the aox such that . 
mothers are sad when daughters are born. 

It marks the state of feeling on this subject that it 
was mentioned, as a bitter censure on a woman who had 
influence over those younger than herself, — ' ' She makes 
those girls want to see heroes V " 

" And will that hurt them ? " 

" Certainly ; how can you ask ? They will find none, 
and so they will never be married." 

" Gel married" is the usual jihrase, and the one that 
correctly indicates the thought ; but the speakers, on this 
occasion, were persons too outwardly refined to use it. 
They were ashamed of the word, but not of the thing. 
Madame Nenker, however, sees good possible in celibacy. 

Indeed, I kam not how the subject could be bettei 
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illastrated, than b_^ separating the wheat fVoni the chaff ^ 
in Madame Necker'a book; place them in tivo heaps, aad 
then BummoQ the reader to choose ; giving him first a 
near-aighted glass to examine the two; — it might 
Christian, an astronomical, or an artistic glass, — anjJ 
kind of good glass to obviate acquired defects in the eya.fl 
I would lay any wager on the i-esult. 

But time permits not here a prolonged analysis. If 
have gii'en the clues for fault-finding. 

As a specimen of the good take the following 
on the phenomena of what I have spoken of, as the lyri-B 
cal or electric element in Woman. 

■' Women have been seen to show themselves poets in 
the moat pathetic pantomimic scenes, where all the po8- 
siona were depicted full of beauty ; and these poets used . 
a language unknown to themselves, and, the performanuia 
once over, their inspiration waa a forgotten dream. With-J 
out doubt there ia an interior development to beings sofl 
^fted ; but their sole mode of communication with us i 
their talent. They are, in all besides, the inhabitants of 1 
another planet.'' 

Similar observations have been made by those wh( 
have seen the women at Irish wakes, or the I 
ceremonies of modern Greece or Brittany, at times whenji 
excitement gave the impulse to genius; but, apparently,,) 
without a thought that these rare powers belonged t 
other planet, but were a high development of the growth! 
of this, and might, by wise and reverent treatment, befl 
made to inform and embellish the scenes of every day^l 
But, when Woman has her fair chance, she will del 
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50, and the poem of the hour will vie with that of the 
ages. 

I come now with satiaEiction to my own country, and hi 
a writer, a fomale writer, whom I have Haleeted as the 
clearest, wisest, and kindliest, who has, as yet, used pen 
here on these subjects. This is Miss Sedgwick. 

Miss Sedgwick, though she inclines to the private 
path, and wishes that, by the cultivation of character, 
might should vindicate rigbt, sets Umits nowhere, and 
her objects and inducements are pure. They are the free 
and careful cultivation of the powers that have been 
given, with an aim at moral and intellectual perfection. 
Her speech is moderate and sane, but never palsied by 
fear or sceptical caution. 

Herself a fine example of tlie independent and benefi- 
cent existence that intellect and character can give to 
Woman, no less than Man, if slie know how to seek and 
prize it,— also, that the intellect need not absorb or weak- 
en, but rather will refine and invigorate, the affections, — 
the teacliinga of her practical good sense come with great 
force, and cannot fiiil to avail much. Every way her 
wi'itings please me both as to the means and the ends. I 
am pleased at the stress she lays on observance of the 
physical laws, because the true reason is given. Only 
in a strong and clean body can the soul do its message fitly, 

She shows the meaning of the respect paid to personal 
neatness, both in the indispensable form of cleanliness, 
and of that love of order and arrangement, that must 
JBSue from a true harmony of feeling. 

The prajsea of cold water seem to me an excellenl 
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sign in the age. They denote a tendency to the troi 
lii'e. We are now to have, aa a remedy fur ilia, not orvi&- 
tan, or opium, or any quack medicine, but plenty of air 
and water, vfith due attention to waimtli and freedom in 
dress, and simplicity of diet. 

Every day we tbserve signs that the natural feelings 
en these suhjects are ahout to be reinstated, and the body 
to claim care as the abode and organ of the soul ; not aa 
the tool of servile labor, or the object of voluptuous 
indulgence. 

A poor woman, who had passed through the lowest 
gi-ades of ignominy, seemed to think she had never been 
wholly lost, "for," said she, "I would always have good 
under-elothes ; " and, indeed, who could doubt ttiat this 
denoted the remains of private self-respect in the mind? 

A woman of excellent sense said, "It might seem 
childish, but to her one of the most favorable signs of 
the times waa that the ladies had been persuaded to give 
up corsets." 

Yes ! let us give np all artificial means of distortion 
Let life be healthy, pure, all of a piece. Miss Sedgwick, 
in teaching that domestics must have the means of bath- 
ing as much aa their mistresses, and time, too, to bathe, 
has symbolized one of the most important of human 
riglita. 

Another interesting sign of the time is the influence 
exercised by two women. Miss Martineau and Miss Bar- 
rett, from their sick-rooms, The lamp of life which, if 
it had been fed only by the affections, depended on pre- 
carious human relations, would scarce have been able to 
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maintain a Feeble glare in the lonely prison, now shines 
far and wide over the nations, cheering fellow-aufferenJ 
and hallowing the joy of the healthful. 

These persons need not health or youth, or the charms 
of personal presence, to make their tlioughts availalile. 
A few more such, and ''old woman" * shall not be the 
synonyme for imbecility, nor "old maid" a term of con- 
tempt, nor Woman be spoken of as a reed shaken by the 
wind. 

It is time, indeed, that men and women both should 
cease to grow old in any other way than as the tree 
does, full of grace and honor. The hair of the artist 
turns white, but his eye shines clearer than ever, and we 
feel that age brings him maturity, not decay. So would 
it he with all, were the springs of immortal refreshment 
but unsealed within the soul ; then, like these women, they 
would see, from the lonely chamber window, the glories 
of the universe ; or, shut in darkness, be visited by 
angels. 

I now touch on my own place and day, and, as 1 
write, events are occurring that threaten the fair fabric 
approached by so long an avenue. Week before last, the 
Gentile was requested to aid the Jew to return to Pales- 
tine; for the Millennium, the reign of the Son of Mary 
was near. Just now, at high and solemn mass, thanks 
were returned to the Virgin for having delivered O'Con- 
neti from unjust imprisonment, in requital of his having 
consea-ated to her the league formed in behalf of Libert; 
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on Tara'a Hill. But last week brought news whicfa 1 
threatens tliat a cause identical with the enfranchiBement 
of Jews, Irish, women, aj, and of Americans in general, 
too, is in danger, for the choice of the people threaten? 
to rivet the chains of slavery and the leprosy of sin 
permanenil/ on this nation, through the Annexation of _ 
Texas ! 

Ah ! if this should take place, who will dare again to 
feel the throb of heavenly hope, as to the destiny of this 
country? The noble thought that gave unity to all our 
knowledge, harmony to all our designs, — the thought 
that the progress of history had brought on the era, the 
tissue of prophecies pointed out the spot, where human- 
ity was, at last, to have a fair cbaoce to know itself, and 
all men be born free and equal for the eagle's flight, — 
flutteni as if about to leave the breast, which, deprived 
of it, will have no more a nation, no more a home on 
earth. 

Women of my country ! — Exaltadaa ! if such there 
be, — women of English, old English nobleness, who 
understand the coui-age of Boadieea, the sacrifice of Go- 
diva, the power of Queen Emma to tread the red-hot iron 
unharmed, — women who share the nature of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Lady Rusaell, and the mothers of our 
own revolution, — have you nothing to do with this? 
You see the men, how they are willing to sell shame- 
lessly the happiness of countless generations of fellow- 
creatures, the honor of their country, and their immortal 
souls, for a money market and political power. Do you 
QOt feel within you that which caji reprove them, whiob 



can check, which can convince them? You would not 
apeak in vain ; whether each in her own home, or banded 
in unison. 

Tell these men that jou will not accept the glittering ^ 
baubles, spacious dwellings, and plentiful service, they 
mean to offer you through these means. Tell them that 
the h-MUt of Woman demands nobleness and honor in 
Man, and that, if they have not pnrity, have not mercy, 
they axe no longer fathers, lovers, husbands, sons of 
yours. 

This cause is your own, for, as I have before said, 
there is a reason why the foes of African Slavery seek 
more iteedom for women ; but put it not upon that 
ground, but on the ground of right. 

If you have a power, it is a moral power. The films 
of interest are not bo close around you as around the ' 
men. If you will but think, you cannot fail to wish to 
save the country from this disgrace. Let not slip the 
occasion, but do something to lift off the curse incurretl 
by Eve; 

You have heard the women engaged in the Abolition 
movement accused of boldness, because they lifted the 
voice in public, and lifted the latch of the stranger. But 
were these acts, whether performed judiciously or no, so 
bold as to dare before God and Man to partake tlie fruits 
of such offence as this? 

You hear much of the modesty of your sex. Preserve 
it by filling the mind with noble desires that shall ward 
off the corruptions of vanity and idleness. A profligate 
woman, who left her accustomed haunts and took serrice 



is a KewTork boarding-house, add "sbe had novex J 
heard talk bo vile at the Five Points, as from tlie ladies \ 
it the boaixling-house." And wh^? Because they ' 
were idle; because, having notlung worthy to engage 
tiiem, they dwelt, with mmatural curiosity, on the iC ' 
they dared not go to see. 

It will not fio much injure your modesty to have your j 
name, by tlie unthinking, coupled with idle blame, i 
have upon jour soul the weight of not trying to save a, 1 
whole nice of women from the atom that is put upon j 
(heir modesty. 

Think of this well ! I entreat, I conjure you, 1 
ia too late. It is ray belief that something t 
might be done by women, if they would only eonsidei- 
the subject, and enter upon it in the true spirit, — a spirit 
gentle, but firm, and which feared the offence of none, | 
save One who ia of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 



And now I have designated in outline, if not in fiil- 
ness, the stream which is ever flowing from the heights -i 
of my thought. 

In the earlier tract I was told I did not make mj ] 
meaning sufficiently clear. In this I have consequently 
tried to illustrate it in various ways, and may have been 
guilty of much repetition. Yet, as I am anxious to leave 
no room for doubt, I shall venture to retrace, once more, 
the scope of my design in points, as was done in old- 
fasliioned sermons. 

Man is abeirig of two-fold relations, to nature beneath, 
■od iDtulli^uuces above liim. The earth is his school, if 
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not his birti-plaoe ; God his object; life and thought liia 
means of interpreting nature, and aspiring to God. 

Only a fraction of this purpose is accomplished in the 
life of any one man. Its entire accomplishment is to he 
hojicd only from the sum of the lives of men, or Man 
considered aa a ivbole. 

Aa this whole has one soul and one body, any injury or 
obstruction to a part, or to the meanest member, affects 
the whole. Man can never be perfectly happy or virtu- 
ous, till all men are so. 

To address Man wisely, you must not forget that his 
life is partly animal, subject to the same laws with 
Nature. 

But you cannot address him wisely unless you con- 
aider him still more as goni, &nd appreciate the condi- 
tions and destiny of soul. 

The growth of Man is two-fold, masculine and fem- 
inine. 

So &j as these two meihoda can be distinguished, they 
ard 90 aa 

Energy and Harmony ; 

Power and Beauty ; 

Intellect and Love ; 
nr by some such rude classification; for we have not 
language primitive and pure enough to express sucb 
ideas with precision. 

Those tivo sides are supposed to be expressed in Man 

and Woman, that is, as the more and the less, for the 

faculties have not been given pure to either, but only in 

preponderance. There are also exoeptions in great nam- 
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her, BUcU aa men of far more beanty than power, and 
reverse. But, as a general rule, it seems to have been 
the intention to give a preponderance on the one Bide, 
that is called masculine, and on the other, one that ia 
called feminine. 

There cannot be a doubt that, if these two developments 
were in perfect harmony, they would correspond to and 
fulfil one another, like hemispheres, or the tenor and 



in music. 

But there is no perfect harmony in human nature 
and the two parts answer one another only now and 
then ; or, if there be a persistent consonance, it can only 
be traced at long intervab, instead of diacoursing 
obvious melody. 

What is the cause of this ? 

Man, in the order of time, was developed first ; &e 
energy comes before harmony ; power before beauty. 

Woman was therefore under his care as an elder. He 
might have been her guardian and teacher. 

But, aa human nature goes not straight forward, but 

by excessive action and then reaction in an undulated 

i course, he misunderstood and abused his advantages, and 

became her temporal master Instead of her spiritual sire. 

On himself came the punishment. He educateil 
Woman more as a servant than a daughter, and found 
himself a king without a queen. 

Tlie children of this unequal union showed unequal 
natures, and, more and more, men seemed sons of the 
handmaid, rather than princess. 

At last, there were so many Ishmaolitea that tie rest 
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grew frightened and indignant. They laid the blame on 
Hagar, and drove ber forth into the wilderness. 

But there were none tbc fewer lahmaelites for that. 

At last men became a little wiser, and saw that the 
infant Moses was, in every case, saved by the pure 
instincts of Woman's breast For, as too much adversity 
13 better for the moral nature than too much prosperity, 
Woman, in this respect, dwindled less than Man, though 
in other respects still a child in leading-strings. 

So Man did her more and more justice, and grijw more 
and more kind. 

But jet — his habits and hia will corrupted by tho 
past — he did not clearly see that Woman was half him- 
Belf; that her interests were identical with his; and that, 
by the law of their common being, he could never reaeh 
his true jiroportions while she remained in any wise shorn 
of hers. 

And so it has gone on to our day ; both ideas develop- 
ing, but more slowly than they would under a clearer 
recognition of truth and justice, which would have per- 
mitted the sexes their due influence on one another, and 
mutual improvement from more dignified relations. 

Wherever there was pure love, the natural influences 
■were, for the time, restored. 

Wherever tlie poet or artist gave free course to hia 
genius, he saw the truth, and expressed it in worthy 
forma, for these men especially share and need the femi- 
nine principle. The divine bii^ds need to be brooded into 
life and song by mothers. 

Wherever religion (I mean the thirst for truth and 




good, not the love of sect and dogma) had its course, the 
original design was apprehended in its simplieity, and the 
dove presoged sweetly from Dodona'a oak. 

I have aimed to show that no age was left entirely 
without a witness of the ei^uahty of the sexes in function, 
duty and hope. 

Also that, when there was unwillingness or ignorance, 
which prevented this being acted upon, women had not 
the leas power for their want of light and noble freedom. 
But it was power which hurt alike them and tliose against 
whom they made use of the aiTos of the servile, — cun- 
ning, blandishment, and unreasonable emotion. 

That now the time has come when a clearer vision and 
better action are possible — when Man and Woman may 
regard one another as brother and sister, the pillars of 
one porch, the priests of one worship. 

I have believed and intimated that this hope would 
receive an ampler fruition, than ever before, in our onn 
land. 

And it will do so if this land carry out the principles 
from which sprang our national life. 

I beheve that, at present, women are the best helpers 
of one another. 

Let them think ; let them act ; till tliey know what 
they need. 

We only ask of men to remove arbitrary bairiers. 
Some would like to do more. But I believe it needs 
that Woman show herself in her native dignity, to teach 
ihem how to aid iicr ; their minds are so encumhercd by 
tradition. 
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When Lord Edward Fitzgerald travelled with the In- 
.ijans, bis manly heart obliged him at oucg to take the 
packs from the aquawa and carry them. But we do not 
read that tl e red men tbllowed his example, though they 
are ready enough to carry the pack of the white woman, 
because she seems to them a superior being. 

Let Woman appear in the mild majesty of Ceres, and 
mdeat churls will be willing to learn from her. 

You ask, what use will she make of liberty, when she 
has ao long been sustajnod and restrained ? 

I answer ; in the first place, this will not be suddenly 
given. I read yesterday a debate of this year on the 
subject of enlarging women's rights over property. It 
waa a leaf from the class-book tbat is preparing for tho 
needed instruction. The men learned visibly as they 
spoke. The champions of Woman saw the fallacy of 
arguments on the opposite side, and were startled by 
their own convictions. With their wives at home, and 
the readers of the paper, it was tlie same. And so the 
Stream flows on ; thought urging action, and action lead- 
ing to the evolution of still better thought. 

But, were this freedom to come suddenly, I have no 
fear of tlie consequences. Lidividuals might commit 
excesses, but there is not only in the sex a reverence for 
decorums and limits inherited and enhanced fi-om genera- 
tion to generation, -which many years of other life could 
not office, but a native love, in Woman as Woman, of 
proixjrtioti, of "the simple art of not too much," — a 
Greek moderation, which would create immediately a 
restraining party, the natural legislators and instructor! 
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of the rest, and would graduiiily establish such rules ■ 
i to guard, without impeding, life. 

The Graces would lead the choral dance, and t 
the rest to regukt* their steps to the measure of beauty. 

But if jou ask uie what offices tliey nia^ fill, I reply 
— any. I do not care what case you put ; let tliein be 
sea-captains, if you will. I do not doubt there are 
women well fitted for such an office, and, if so, I should 
be as glad to see tliem in it, as to welcome the maid of 
Sarag03saj or the moid of Misaolonghi, or the Suliote 
heroine, or Emily Plater, 

I think women need, especially at thia juncture, a 
much greater range of occupation than they have, to rouse 
their latent powers. A party of travellers lately visited 
a lonely hut on a mountain. There they found an old 
woman, who told them she and her husband Lad lived there 
forty years. "Why," tJiey said, "did you choose so 
barren a spot ? " She " did not know ; it was the Tnuii s 
notion." 

And, during forty years, she had been content to act, 
without knowing why, upon "the man's notion." I 
would not have it so. 

In families that I know, some little girla like to aaw 
wood, others to use carpenters' tools. Whore these tastes 
are indu]g«Ml, cheerfulness and good-humor are promoted. 
Where they are forbidden, because " such things are not 
proper for gii'ls," they grow sullen and mischievous. 

Fourier had observed these wants of women, as no one 
can fail to do who watches the desires of little girls, or 
knows the ennui that haunts grown women, except where 
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they make to the-Jiaelves a aerene little world hy art of 
Bome kind. lie, tlierefoi'e, in propoaiiig a great variety 
of employ nients, in manufaolures or tlie cure of plants 
and animab, alloivs for one third of ivomen as likely to 
have a taste for m;iaeuline pursuits, one third of men for 
feminine. 

Who does not obaervo the inimediale glow and serenity 
that is diffused over the life of women, hefore restless or 
fretful, by engaging in gardening, building, or the lowest 
department of art ? Here ia something that is not routine, 
something that draws forth lite toivarda the infinite. 

I have no doubt, however, that a large proportion of 
women would give themselves to the same employments 
aa now, because there are circumstances that must lead 
them. Mothers will delight to make the nest soft and 
warm. N^ature would take care of that ; no need to clip 
the wings of any bird that wants to soar and sing, or finda 
in itself tlie strength of pinion for a migratory flight 
unufiiud to its kind. The difference would be that all 
need not be constrained to employments for which some 
are nn£t. 

I have urged upon the sex aelf-sulsistenee in its two 
forma of self-reliance and self-impulse, because I believe 
ihem to be the needed means of the present juncture. 

I have urged on Woman independence of Man, not 
that I do not think the sexes mutually needed by one 
another, but because in Woman this f^ct has led to an 
excessive devotion, which has cooled love, detrraded mar- 
riage, and prevented either sex from being what it ghouli) 
be tc itself or the 'Hher. 
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I wish Woman to live, Jirst for God's sake. Then she 
will not make an imperfect mail her god, and thus aink 
to iilitlatry. Then she will not take what is Bot fit for 
her from a sense of weakties.s and [loverty. Then, if she 
Ends what she needs in Man emlKxlied, she will know how 
to love, and be worthy of being loved. 

By being more a soul, she will not be less Woman, &r 
nature is perfected through spirit. 

Now there is no woman, only an overgrown child. 

That her hand may be given with dignity, she must be 
able to stand alone. I wish to see men and women capa- 
ble of such relations as are depicted by Landor in his 
Pericles and Aspasia, where grace is the natural garb of 
strength, and the affections are calm, because deep. The 
soiWess is that of a firm tissue, as when 
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" The g«lB approve ■ 

The deptb, but not the tumult of tbo soul, 
A fervent, not ungoierimbls Iotb." 

A profound thinker has said, " Ko married woman can 
represent the female world, for she belongs to her hus- 
band. The idea of Woman must be represented by a 



But that is the very fault of marriage, and of the pres- 
ent relation between the sexes, that the woman does 
belong to the man, instead of forming a ivbole with him. 
Were it otherwise, there would be no such limitation to 
the thought. 
, Woman, self-centred, would never be absorbed by any 
' relation; it would be only an experience to ber a^ tc 



man. It is a vulgar error tliat love, « love, to Woman 1 
ia her whole existence ; she also is born i(fT TrutL and ' 
Love in their universiil energy. Would she but assume 
her inheritance, Mary would not be the only virgin 
mother. Not Manzoni alone would celebrate in liis wife 
the virgin mind with the maternal wisdom and conjugal 
affections. The soul is ever young, ever virgin. 

And will not she soon appear?— the woman whoshiill 
vindicate their birthright for all women ; who shall 
teach them what to claim, and how to use what they 
obtain ? Shall not her name be for lier era Victoria, for 
her country and lift Virginia? Yet predictions are 
rash ; she herself must teach us to give her the fitting- 
name. 

An idea not unknown to ancient times has of late been 
revived, that, in the metamorphoses of life, the soul 
assumes the form, first of Man, then of Woman, and 
takes the chances, and reaps the benefits of either lot. 
Why then, aaj some, lay such emphasis on the rights or 
needs of Woman ? What she wins not as Woman will 
come to her aa Man. 

That makes no difference. It is not Woman, but the I 
law of right, the law of growth, that speaks in us, and ( 
demands the perfection of each being in its kind — apple 
as apple, Woman as Woman. Without adopting your 
theory, I know that I, a daughter, live through the life 
of Man ; but what concerns me now is, that my life be a. 
beautiful, [wwerful, in a word, a complete life in its 
kind Ih\'\ I but one more moment to live I must wish 
the Sitme. 



Suppose, at the end of your cycle, your great world-" 
year, all will be completed, whether I exert myself oi 
not (and the Buppoaition is false, — but suppose it tj-ue), 
am I to he indifferent about it ? Not so ! I must beat 
my own pulse true in the heart of the world ; for that is 
virtue, excellence, health. 

Thou, Lord of Day ! didst leave us to-night so calmly 
glorious, not dismayed that cold winter is coming, not 
postponing thy beneficence to the fruitful summer ! Thou 
ilidst smile on thy day's work when it was done, and 
adorn thy down-going as thy up-rising, for thou art 
loyal, and it is thy nature to give life, if thou canst, and 
shine at all events ! 

I stand in the sunny noon of life. Objects no longer 
glitter in the dews of morning, neither are yet softened 
by the Bhadows of evening. Every spot is seen, every 
chasm revealed. Climbing the dusty hill, some fair effi- 
gies that once stood for symbols of human destiny have 
been broken ; those I still have with me show defects in 
this broad light. Yet enough is left, even by experience, 
to point distinctly to the glories of that destiny; faint, 
but not to be mistaken streaks of the future day. I can 
Bay with the bard, 

" Though many haie Hu&TCd ahipwreak, still bent nabte hearta." 

Always the sonl says to us all, Cherish yonr best 
hopes OS a faith, and abide by them in action. Such 
shall be the effectual fervent means to their fulfilment; 



For the Power to whom we bow 
Has given its pledge that, if not now. 
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They of pure and stead&st mind, 
Bj faith exalted, truth refined, 
Shall hear all music loud and clear, 
Whose first notes thej ventured here. 
Then fear not thou to wind the horn. 
Though elf and gnome thy courage scorn ; 
Ask for the castle's King and Queen ; 
Though rabble rout may rush between, 
Beat thee senseless to the ground, 
In the dark beset theo round ; 
Persist to ask, and it will come ; 
Seek not for rest in humbler home ; 
So shalt thou see, what few have seen, 
The palace home of King and Queen. 
15/A November^ 1844. 
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AGLAURON AND LAURIE. 



L DRIVE THROUGH THE COUSTRr NEAR BOSTON 



Aqlauron and Laurie are two of the pleaaantest men 
1 know. Laurie combinea, with the external advantages 
of a beautiful peraon and eaay address, all the charm 
which quick perceptions and intelligent sympathy give to 
the intercourse of daily life. He has an extensive, 
though not a deep, knowledge of men and hooks, — his 
naturally fine taste has been mora refined by observation, 
lioth at home and abroad, than is usual in this buay 
country : and, though not himself a thinker, he follows 
with care and delight the flights of a rapid and inventive 
mind. He is one of those rare persons who, without 
being servile or vacillating, present on no side any bar- 
rier to the fi-ee action of another mind. Yes, he is 
really an agreeable companion. I do not remember ever 
to have been wearied or chilled in his company. 

Aglauron is a person of far greater depth and force 
than his iriond and cousin, but by no means as agreeable. 
His mind is ardent and powerful, rather than brilliant 
and ready, — neitlier does he with ease adapt himself to 



the course of another. But, when he is once kindled, " 
the bliize of light cnsta every objoet on which it f 
into n, boh! relief, and gives every scene a lustre unknown 
before. lie is not, perhaps, strictly original in his 
thoughta ; but the severe truth of his character, and the 
searching force of hia attention, give the charm of origin- 
ality to what he says. Accordingly, another cannot, by 
repetition, do it justice. I have never any doubt when I 
write down or tell what Laurie says, but Aglauron mnat 
write for himself. 

Yet I almost always take notes of what has passe^ I 
for the amusement of a distant &iend, who is learning, J 
amidst the western prairies, patience, and an appre 
tion of the poor benefits of our imperfectly civilized s 
And those I took this day, seemed not unworthy o 
more general circulation. The sparkle of talk, the fi 
breeze that swelled its current, are always fled when y 
write it down ; but there ia a gentle flow, and truth to tl 
moment, rarely attained in more elaborate compositions. 1 

My two friends called to ask if I would drive wift 
them into the country, and I gladly consented. It yt 
beautiful afternoon of the last week in May. Natn 
seemed most desirous to make up for the time she 1 
lost in an uncommonly cold and wet spring. The li 
were bursting from their sheatlis with such rapidity t 
the trees seemed actually to greet you as you [ 
along. The veataJ choirs of snow-drops and violet 
wire chanting their gentle hopes from every bank, thi 
orchards were white with blossoms, and the birds ainginjl 
in almost tumultuous glee. 
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We drove for some time in silence, perhaps fearful to 
diaturb the universal song by less inelodiouB accents, 
when Aglauron said : 

" How entirely are we new-bom to-day ! How are all 
ilie past cold skies and hostile breezes vanished before 
ihia single breath of sweetness! How consoling is tie 
truth thus indicated! " 

Laurie. It is indeed the dearest fact of our conscious- 
ness, that, in every moment of joy, pain is annihilated 
There is no past, and the future is only the sunlight 
streaming into the far valley. 

Aglaiimn. Tet it was the night that taught us to 
prize the day. 

Laurie. Even so. And I, you know, object to none 
of the " dark masters." 

Aglauron. Nor I, — because I am sure that whatever 
is, is good ; and to find out the why is all our employ- 
ment here. But one feels bo at home in such a day as 



Laurie. As this, indeed ! I never heard so many 
birds, nor saw so many flowers. Do you not like these 
yellow flowers? 

Aglauron. They gleam upon the flelda as if to 
express the bridal kiss of the sun. He seems most happy, 
if not most wealthy, when firat he is wed to the earth. 

Lavrie. I believe I have some such feeling about 
these golden flowers. When I did not know what waa 
the Asphodel, so celebrated by the poets, I thuoght it 
WHB a golden flower; yet this yellow is so ridiculel ae 
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Aglaiiroii. It ia because our vulgar luxury depreciat 
objects not fitted to adorn our dwellings. These yellow 

flowers will not bear being taken out of their places and 
brouf^ht home to the centre-table. But, when enamelling 
the ground, the cowslip, the king-cup, — nay, the mari- 
gold and dandelion even, — arc resplendpntly beautiful, 

Luurie. They are the poor man's gold. See that 
dark, impainted house, with its lilac shrubbery. As it 
stands, undivided from the road to which the green bank 
slopes down from the door, is not the effect of that 
enamel of gold dandelions beautiful ? 

Agtauron. It seems as if a stream of peace bad flowed- 
from the door-step down to the very dust, in i 
light, to greet the passer-by. That is, indeed, a quiet 
house. It looks as if somebody's grandfather lived there 

Btiii. 

Laurie. It is most refreshing to see the dark boards 

■mid those bouses of staring white. Strange that, in 
the extreme heat of summer, aching eyes don't teach the 
people better, 

Aglauron. We are still, in fact, uncivilized, for all 
our knowledge of what is done "in foreign parts "cannot 
make us otherwise. Civilization must be homogeneous, — 
must he a natural growth. This glistening white paint 
was long preferred because the moat expensive ; just as 
in the West, I understand, they paint houses red to 
make them resemble the hideous red brick. And the 
eye, thus spoiled by excitement, prefera red or white to 
the stone-color, or the browns, wliich would harmonize 
ffith other hues. 
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Laurie. I should think the eje could never be apoiled 
BO far aB to like these white paKnga. These bars of 
glnre amid the foliage ai'e unbearable. 

Myself. What color should thej be ? 

Laurie. An invisible green, as in ail civilized parts 
of the globe. Then your aje would rest on the shrul)- 
berj undisturbed. 

Myself. Your vaunted Italy has ita palaces of white 
Btucco and buildings of brick. 

Laurie. Ay, — but the stucco is bj the atmosphere 
soon mellowed into cream-color, the brick into rich 
brown. 

Myself I have heard a connoisseur admire our own 
red brick in the afternoon Bun, above all other colors. 

Laurie. There are some who delight too much in the 
stimulus of color to be judges of harmony of coloring. 
It is BO, often, with the Itiilians. No color is too keen 
for the eye of the Neapolitan. He thinks, with little 
Riding-hood, there ia no color like red. I have seen one 
of the most beautiful new palaces paved with tiles of a 
brilliant red. But this, too, is bai-harism. 

Myself. You are pleased to call it so, because you 
make the English your arbiters in point of taste ; but I 
do not think they, on your own principle, are our proper 
modeb. With their ever-weeping skies, and seven-piled 
velvet of verdure, they are no rule for us, whose eyes 
are accoatomed to the keen blue and brilliant clouds of 
our own realm, and who see the earth wholly green 
scarce two months in the year. No white is more glis- 
tening than our January anowa; no house here hurts my 




3ye more than the fields of white-weed will, a furtiughM 
henoe. 

Laurie. True refinement of taate would bid the eye -I 
seek repose the more. But, even admitting what yoa I 
say, there is no harmony. The architecture is borrowed I 
from England; why not the rest? 

Afflaiiron. But, my friend, surely thrae piazzas and I 
pipe-stem pillars are all American. 

Lniu-ie. But the cottage to which they belong is Eng^i J 
lish. The inhabitints, sullbcating in small rooms, and 
beneath sloping roofs, because the house is too low to 
admit any circulation of air, are in need, we must aflmit, 
of the piazza, for elsewhere they must suffer all the tor- 
ments of Mons. Chaubert in his first experience of the 
oven. But I do not assail the piazzas, at any rate ; they 
are most desirable, in these hot summers of ours, were 
they but in proportion with the house, and their pillars 
with one another. But I do object to houses which are 
desirable neither aa summer nor winter residences here. I 
The shingle palaces, celebrated by Irving's wit, were &r J 
unre appropriate, for they, at least, gave free co 
the winds of heaven, when tho thermometer stood ft^l 
ninety-five degrees in the shade. 

Afflmirofi. Pity that American wit nipped in tha^ 
bud those early attempts at an American architecture.! 
Here in the East, alas ! the case is become hopeless, BiiC| 
in the West the log-cabin still promises a proper baais. 

Laurie. You laugh at me. But so it is. I am i 
BO silly as to insist upon American architecture, Ameri*] 
ean art, in the 4th of July style, merely for the grali^J 
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fieation of national vanity. But a building, to be benu- 
tifu], Bhould harmonize exactly irith the uses to which it 
J3 to be put, and be an index to the climate and habits of 
the people. There is no objection to boiTowing good 
thoughts from other nations, if we adopt the new stylo 
because we find it will serve our convenience, and not 
merely because it looks pretty outside. 

Aglaiiron. I agree with you that here, as well as in 
manners and in literature, there is too ready access to the 
old stock, and, though I said it in jest, my hope is, in 
truth, the log-cabin. This the settler will enlarge, as his 
riches and his family increase ; he will beautify as hia 
character refines, and as his eye becomes accustomed to 
observe objects around him for their loveliuess as well aa 
for their utility. He will borrow from Nature the forms 
and coloring most in harmony with the scene in which 
his dwelling is placed. Might growth here he but slow 
enough ! Might not a greediness for gain and show 
cheat men of all the real advantages of their experience! 

(Here a carriage passed.) 

Laurie. Who is that beautiful lady to whom you 
bowed? 

Aglauron. Beautiful do you think her? At this 
distance, and with the freshness which the open air gives 
to her complexion, she certainly does look so, and was so 
still, five yeai-a ago, when I knew her abroad. It is 
Mrs. V . 

Laurie. I remember with what interest you men- 
tioned her in your letters. And you promised to tell me 
her true story. 
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I, both in hdi' ^H| 

I 



Aglauron. I was much interested, then, 
and her storj. But, last winter, when I met her at the 
South, she had altered, and seemed bo much less attrac- 
dve than before, that the bright colors of the picture are 
nell-nigh cfEiced. 

Laurie. The pleasure of telling the story will reviTSr 
them again. Let ua fasten our horses and go into that' 
little wood. There is a seat near the lake which is prett^' 
enough to tell a story upon. 

Aglauron. In all the idyls I ever read, they were 
told in caves, or beside a trickling fountain. 

Laurie. That was in the last century. We will 
innovate. Let us begin that American originality we 
were talking about, and make the hank of a lake answer 
our purpose. 

We dismounted accordingly, but, on reaching the spot, 
Aglauron at first insisted on lying on the grass, and gaz* 
ing up at the clouds in a most uncitizen-like fashion, and 
it was some time before we could get the promised story. 
At last, — 

1 first saw Mrs. V at the opera in Vienna. Abroad, 

I scarcely cared for anything in comparison with music. 
In many respects the Old World disappointed my hopes; 
society was, in essentials, do better, nor worse, than at 
home, and I too easily saw through the vamieh of con- 
ventional refinement Lions, seen near, were scarcely 
more interesting than tamer cattle, and much more an- 
noying in their gambols and caprices. Parka and omn- 
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mentul grounds pleased me leas than the native forests and 
wide-rolling rivers of my own land. But in the Arts, and 
most of all in Music, I fonnd all my wishes more than 
realized. I found the soul of man uttering itself with 
the swiftness, the freedom and the beauty, for which I had 
always pined. I easily conceived how foreigners, once 
acquainted witli this diverse language, pass their lives 
without a wish for pleasure or employment beyond hear- 
ing the great works of the masters. It seemed to me 
that here was wealth to feed the thoughts for agea. 
This lady fixed my attention hy the rapturous devotion 
with which she listened. I saw that she too had here found 
her proper home. Every shade of thought and feeling 
expressed in the music was mirrored in her beautiful 
countenance. Her rapture of attention, during some pas- 
sages, was enough of itself to make you hold your breath ; 
and a sudden stroke of genius lit her faee into a very 
heaven with its lightning. It seemed to me that in her I 
should find one who wouid truly sympathize with me, one 
who looked on the art not as a connoisseur, but a votary. 

I took the speediest opportunity of being introduced to 
her at her own house by a common friend. 

But what a difference ! At home I scarcely knew her. 
Still she was beautiful ; but the sweetneM, tlie elevate*) 
expression, which the satisfaction of an hour had given 
her, were entirely fled. Her eye was restless, her 
cheek pale and thin, her whole expression perturbed and 
sorrowful. Every gesture spoke the sickliness of a spirit 
long aa outcast from its natural home, bereft of happi- 
-HP-ss, and hojii'lesii of gnrx]. 



I perceived, at first sight of her eTcry-day face, 1 
It was not unknown to me. Three or four years earlier, 
staying in the country-house of one of her friends, I had 
seen her picture. The house waa very dull, — as dull as 
placid content with the mere material enjoyments of life, 
ajid an inert gentlcuess of nature, could make its inhab- 
itants. They were people to be loved, but loved without 
a thought. Their wings had never grown, nor their eyes 
coveted a wider prospect than could be seen from the 
parent nest. The friendly visitant could not disw)mpoae 
them by a remark indicating any expansion of mind or 
life. Much as I enjoyed the beauty of the country around, 
when out in the free air, my Lours within the house 
wocid have been dull enough but for the contemplation 
of this picture. While the round of common-place songs 
was going on, and the whist-players were at their work, I 
naed to sit and wonder how this being, so sovereign in the 
fire of her nature, so proud in her untimed loveliness, 
could ever have come of their blood. Her eye, from the 
canvas, even, seemed to annihilate all things low or little, 
and able to command all creation in search of the object 
of ita desires. She had not found it, though ; I felt this 
on seeing her now. She, the queenly woman, the Bon- 
dicea of a forlorn hope, aa she seemed born to be, the 
only woman whose face, to my eye, had ever given prom- 
ise of a prodigality of nature sufficient for the enter- 
tainment of a poet's soul, was — I saw it at a glance — 
a captive in her life, and a beggar in her affections. 

Laurie. A dangerous object to the traveller's eye, 
methinks ! 
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Agl'uiroH. Not to mine ! The picture had been so; 
but, seeing her now, I felt that the glorious promise of 
her youthful prime bad failed. She had missed her 
co'irse ; and the beauty, wboae cbarra to the imagination 
ha/I been that it seemed inviaciblo, wa^ now subdued and 
mixed with eartb. 

Laurie. I can never comprehend the cruelty in your 
way of viewing human beings, Aglauron. To err, to 
suffer, is their lot ; all who have feeling and energy of 
character must share it ; and I could not endure a 
woman who ul six-and-tweuty bore no trace of the 
past. 

AglauroH. Such women and such men are the com- 
panions of every-day life. But the angels of our thoughfi 
are those moulds of pure beauty which must break with 
a fill]. The common air must not touch them, for they 
make their own atmosphere. I admit that 'SUch are not 
for the tenderness of daily life ; their influence must be 
high, distant, starlike, to be pure. 

Such was this woman to me before I knew her : one 
whose splendid beauty drew on my thoughts to their 
future home. In knowing her, I lost the happiness I had 
enjoyed in knowing what she should have been. At first 
the disappointment was severe, but I have learnt to par- 
don her, as others who get mutilated or worn in life, and 
show the royal impress only in their virgin courage. 
But this subject would detain me too long. Let me 
rather tell you of Mrs. V 's sad history. 

A friend of mine haa said that beautiful persons sGcni 
rarely born to their proper family, but amidst persons 



90 rough and uncongeniul that their prcsei.w; coiDinancU 
like tliat of a, reproving angel, or pains like that of soin 
poor prince changed at ourae, ami bound for life to tbs | 
society of churls. 

So it was ivith Emily, Her fatlior was sordid, her 
mother weak ; persona of great wealth and greater self- 
ishness. She was the youngest by many years, and left 
alone in her father's house. Notwithstanding the wont m 
of intelligent sympathy while she was growing up, and. I 
the want of all intelligent culture, she was not an j 
unhappy child. The unbounded and foolish indulgence | 
with which she waa treated did not have an obviously bad I 
effect upon her then ; it did not make her selfish, aen- 
Eaal, or vain. Her chanvcter waa too powerful to dwell i 
upon such boons aa those nearest her could bestow. She J 
negligently received them all aa her due. It waa )»itei' J 
that the pemieioua effects of the absence of all discipline j 
showed themselves ; but in early years she was happy ji 
her lavish feelings, an'l in beautiful nature, on which 8h»J 
could pour them, and in her own pursuits. Music waa.^ 
her paasion ; in it she found food, and an answer for feel> - 
inga destined to become so fatal to her peace, but which \ 
then glowed so sweetly in her youthful form as to enchant 4 
the most ordinary observer. 

When she was not more than fifteen, and i 
like a flower in each sunny day, it was her miafortuiw J 
that her first husband saw and loved her. Emily, thoughil 
pleased by his handsome person anil gay manners, never ] 
I bestowed a serious thought on him. If she h 
■ikiave been the first ever disengaged from her life of plea 
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arable senaation. But whca he did plead his cause 
with all the ardor of jouth, suid tJie flourishes wliich have 
been hj usage set apart for such occasions, she listeiiisl 
with delight ; for all his talk of boundless love, undying 
Eiith, etc., aeerned her native tongue. It was like the 
moat glowing sunset sky. It swelled upon the ear like 
nmsic. It waa the only way she ever wished to be 
addressed, and she now saw phiinly why all talk of eveiy- 
day people had fkllen unheeded on hor ear. She could 
have listened all daj, But when, emboldened by the 
beaming eye and ready smile with which she heard, ]\f 
pressed his suit more seriously, and talked of marriagti. 
she drew back aatoniahod. Marry yet? — impossible! 
She had never thought of it ; and as she thought now 
of marriages, such as she had seen them, there was noth- 
ing in marriage to attract. But L waa not so easily 

repelled ; he made her every promise of pleasure, as onp 
would to a child. He would take her away to journey 
through scenes more beautiful than she had ever dreamed 
of; he would take her to a city where, in the fairest 
home, she should hear the finest music, and he himself, 
in every scene, would be her devoted slave, too happy if 
for every new pleasure be received one of those smiles 
which had become his life. 

He saw her yielding, and hastened to secure her. Her 
father was delighted, as fathers are strangely wunt to be, 
that he was likely to be deprived of his child, his pet, 
his pride. The mother was threefold delighted tha.t she 
would have a daughter married so youny, — at least three 
years younger than any of her elder sisters were 
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marriLii. Botli lent their influence: and Emily, i 
lomed to rely on them against all peril and annoyance, 
till she scarcely knew there was pain or evil in the world, 
gave her consent, as she would have given it to a pleasure- 
party for a day or a week. J 

The iniirriago was hurried on ; L intent on gaiii*>] 

ing his object, as men of strong will and no sentlmeDt are 
wont to bo, the parents thinking of the eclat of the 
match. Emily was amused by the preparations for the 
festivity, and full of excitement about the new chapter 
which was to be opened in her life. Yet so little idea hud 
she of the true business of life, and tlie importance of its 
ties, thai perhaps there was no figure in the future that 
occupied her leas than that of her bridegroom, a hand- 
some man, with a sweet voice, her captive, her adorer. 
She neither tliought nor saw furtiier, lulled by the pictures 
of bliss and adventure which were floating before her 
fancy, the more enchanting because so vague. 

It was at this time that the picture that so charmed 
me was taken. The exquisite rose had not yet opened 
its leaves so aa to show its heart : but its fragrance and 
blushful pride were there in perfection. 

Poor Emily ! She had the promised journeys, the 
splendid home. Amid the former her mind, opened by 
new scones, already learned that something she seemed to 
possess was wanting in the too constant companion of her 
days. In the splendid home she received not only 
musicians, but other visitants, who taught her strange 
tilings. 

Four little months after her leaving home, iier p 
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were aBtonialied by receiving a letter in which she tola 
them they h;id parted with her too soon ; thst she wii3 not 

happy with Mr L , as he had promised she should be, 

and that she wished to have her marriage bi'oken. She 
urged her fiither to make haste about it, as she had par- 
ticular reasons for impatience. You may easily conceive 
of the astonishmeat of the good folks at home. Her 
mother wondered and cried. Her father immediately 
ordered his horses, and went to her. 

He was received with rapturous delight, and almost at 
tbe first moment thanked for his speedy compliance with 
her request. But when she found tbat he opposed liep 
desire of having her marriage broken, and when she 
urged him with vehemence and those marks of caressing 
fondness she had been used to find all-powerful, and he 
told her at last it could not be done, she gave way to a 
paroxysm of passion ; she declared that she could not and 
would not live with Mr. L— — - ; that, so soon as she 
saw anything of the world, she saw many men that she 
infinitely preferred to him ; and that, since her fatlier and 
mother, instead of guarding her, so mere a child as she 
was, so entirely inexperienced, against a hasty choice, had 
persuaded and ui'ged her to it, it was their duty to break 
the match when they found it did not make her happy. 
'■ My child, you are entirely unreasonable." 
" It is rot a time to be patient; and I was too yield- 
ing before. I am not seventeen. 



whole life t) be sacrificed? 
"Emily, you ten'ify i 



e happint 



Do 



love 



i my 



anyboily 



Q sure I shall find some one to lov». 1 
I liave seen alreaily many whoni,! 



" Not /et : but I a 
now I know what it is. 
I prefer to Mr. L— 

" Is he not kind to you ? ' ' 

'■Kind ! yea; but he is perfectly uniotfiresting. I I 
hate to be with him. I do Dot wish his klndnesB, nor tc j 
remain in hia house." 

In vain her fiither argued : she insisted tliat she could J 
never he happy as she was ; that it was impossible the 1 
law could be so cruel as to bind her to a vow she had 
taken when so mere a child ; that she would go home 
with her father now, and they would see what could be 
done. She added that she had already told her husband 
her resolution. 

" And how did he bear it ? " 

" He was very angry ; but it is better for him to bs | 
angry once than unhappy always, as I should certainly .4 
make him did I remain h 

After long and fruitless attempts to reason her into • 
different state of mind, the father went in search of t 
husband. He found him irritated and mortJ6ed. 
loved his wife, in his way, for her personal beauty. HaV 
was very proud of her; he was piqued to the lastdegreflj 
by her frankness. He could not but acknowledge tiua^ 
truth of what she said, that she had been pci-suadt 
the match when but a child; for she seemed i 
infant now, in wilfulness and ignorance of the world- I 
But I believe neither he nor her father had one compunc-J 
tioua misgiving as to their having profaned Iho holines 
of marriage by such an union. Their minds had neve 
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been (ipeiieil to tlii' true menning of life, jiiiJ, though timy 
thought themaelvta bo much wiser, they were in ti'uth 
much leas so than tbe poor, passionate Emily, — for her 
heai-t, at least, spoke cleitrly, if her mind lay in darkness. 

They could do notbing with her, and her father was at 
length compelled to take her home, hoping that her 
mother miglit be able to induce her to see things in ;i 
different light. But father, mother, uncles, brothera, all 
reaaoned with her in vain. Totally unu.sed to disappoints 
ment, she could not for a long time believe that she was 
forever bound by a bond that sat uneasily on her untamed 
spirit. When at last convinced of the truth, her despair 
was terrible. 

"Am I his? his forever? Must I never then love ? 
Never marry one whom I could really love ? Mother ! it 
ia too cruel. I cannot, will not believe it. You always 
wished me to belong to him. Tou do not now wish to 
aid me, or you are afraid ! 0, you would not be so, 
could you but know what I feel ! " 

At last convinced, she then declared that if she could 

not be legally separated from L , but must consent 

to bear his name, and never give herself to another, she 
would at least live with him no more. Sho would not 
again leave her father's house. Here she was deaf to all 
argument, and only force could have driven htr away. 

Her indifference to L had become hatred, in the 

course of these thoughts and conversations. She regarded 
herself as his victim, and him aa her betrayer, since, she 
Baid, he was old enough to know the importance of tlie 
itep to which he led her. Her mind, naturally noble- 
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though now in this wild state, refused to itdmit hia iova 
aa an excuse. "Had he loved me," she said, "he would 
have wished to teaoh me to love liim, befoi-e securing me 
as his property. lie is as selfish as he is dull and u 
terestiog. No ! I will drag on my miserable years herea 
nlone, but I will not pretend to love him, nor gratify him 1 
by the sight of hia slave i " 

A year and more passed, and found the unhappy I 
Emily inflexible. Her husband at last sought emploj^- J 
ment abroad, to hide his mortification. 

After his departure, Emily relaxed once from tl»'j 
severe coldnMs she had shown since her return homa. J 
She had passed her time there with her music, in readiof 
poetry, in solitary walks. But as the person who 1 
been, however unintentionally, the means of making h 
80 miaer&ble, was further removed from her, she showedj 
willingness to mingle again with the family, and site oattM 
or two young friends. 

One of these, Alraeria, effected what all the armamei 
of praying and threatening friends had been unable to d 
She devoted herself to Emily. She shared her employ 
menta and her walks ; she sympathized with all her fee 
inga, even the morbid ones which she saw to be siiiceritjrj 
tenderness and delicacy gone astray, — perverted i 
soured by the foolish indulgence of her education, 
the severity of her destiny miide known suddenly ti 
mind quite unprepared. At last, having won the o 
dence and esteem of Emily, by the wise and gentle chec 
her justice and clear pei'ceptions giive to all extra vagiincOi ^ 
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Almeriu ventui-ed on representing to Emilj her conduot 
ns the wjrld saw it. 

To this she found her quite insensible. " What ia the 
world to me ? " she said, " I am forbidden to seek thero 
all it can offer of value to Woman — sympathy and a 

'■'It is full nf beauty still," said Almcria, looking out 
into the golden and perfumed glories of a June day. 

" Not to the prisoner and the slave," said Emily, 

" All are such, vfhom God hath not made free ; " and 
Almeria gently ventured to explain the hopes of larger 
span whicli enable the soul that can soar upon their 
winga to disregard the limitations of seventy years. 

Emily listened with profound attention. The words 
were familiar to her, but the tone was not ; it was that 
which rises from the depths of a purified spirit, — purified 
by pain, softened into peace. 

"Have you made any use of these thoughts in your 
life, Almeria?" 

The lovely preaclier hesitated not to reveal a tale be- 
fore unknown except to her own heart, of woe, renuncia- 
tion, and repeated blows from a hostile late. 

Emily heard it in silence, but she understood Tbe 
great illusions of youth vanished. She did not 8u(fer 
aloTie ; her lot was not peculiar. Another, perhaps many, 
were forbidden the bhas of sympathy and a congenial 
environment. And what had Almeria di,>nB ? Revenged 
herself? Tormented all around her? Clung with wild 
passion to a selfish resolve ? Not at all. She had made 
the beet of n wreck of life, and deserved a blussing on a 



new voyage. She had sought consolation in diainteres 
tenderness for her fellow-suffijrera. and she deaerv< 
ceasa to suffer. 

The lesson was taken home, and gradually leavened tj 
whole being of this spoiled but naturally noble child. 
A few weeks afterwards, she asked her father whai.| 

Mr. L^ was expected to return. 

" In about three months," he replied, much BurpriaecL .1 
" I should like ifi have you write to him for i 
"What new absurdity?" said the father, who, long 
mortified and harassed, had ceased to be a fond father to 
his once adiired Emily. 

" Say that mj views are unchanged aa to his soliciting 
a marriage with me when too childish to know my own 
mind on that or any other subject; hut I have now seen 
enough of the world to know that he meant no ill, if no 
good, and was no more heedless in this great matter than 
many others are. He is not bom to know what one con- 
stituted like me must feel, in a home where I found no 
rest for my heart. I have now read, seen and thought, 
what has made me a woman. I can bo what you call 
reasonable, though not perhaps in your way, I see that 
my misfortune is irreparable. I heed not the world's 
opinion, and wouhl, for myself, rather remain here, and 
keep up no semblance of a connection which my matured 
mind disclaims. But that scandalizes you and my 
mother, and makes your house a scene of pain and morti- 
fication in your old age. I know you, too, did not 
neglect the charge of me, in your own eyes. I owe you 
i gratitude for your afiectionate intentions at least 
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" L too IB as miserable aa mortification can make one 

like him. Write, and aak him if he wishes mj presence in 
Ilia house on my own terms. He must not expect from 
me the affection, or marks of affection, of a wife. I should 
never have been bis wife had I waited till I understood 
life or myself But I will be his attentive and friendly 
companion, the mistress of his bouse, if he pleases. To 
the world it will seem enough. — he will be more comfort- 
able there, — and what be wished of me was, in a great 
measure, to show me to the world. I saw that, aa soon aa 
we were in it, I could not give him happiness if I would, 
for we have not a thought nor employment in common. 
But if we can agree on the way, we may live together 
without any one being very miserable except myself, and 
I have made up my mind." 

The astonishment of the fether may be conceived, and 
hiscavila; L 'a a!ao. 

To cut the story abort, it was settled in Emily's way, 
for she was ono of the sultana kind, dread and dangeroua. 
L — — hardly wished her to love him now, for he half 
bated her for all she had done ; yet he was glad to have 
ber back, as she had judged, for the Bake of appearances. 
All was smoothed over by a plausible story. People, 
indeed, knew the truth aa to the fair one's outrageous 

conduct perfectly, but Mr. L was rich, his wife 

beautiful, and gave good parties; so society, as such, 
bowed and smiled, while individuals scandalized the pair. 

They had been living on this footing for several years, 
when I saw Emily at the opera. She was a much altered 
being Debarred of happiness in her aSections, she liad 
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turned for sokca to the intellectual life, and licr nntu- ' 
rally powerful and brilliant mind had matured it 
splendor which hitd never been dreamed of by those who 
had seen her amid the freaks and day-dreams of her early 
youth. _ 

Yet, as I said before, she was not captivating t3 me, 1 
ns lier picture had been. She was, in a di&erent way, as 
beautiful in feature and coloring as in her spring-time. 
Her beauty, all moulded and mellowed by feeling, was far 
more eloquent; but it had none of the virgin magnifi- 
cence, the untouched tropical luxuriance, which had fired 
my fancy. The false position in which she lived had 
shaded her expression with a painful restlessness ; and 
her eye proclaimed that the conflicts of her mind had 
strengthened, had deepened, but had not yet hallowed, 
her character. 

She was, however, interesting, deeply so ; one of those 
rare beings who fill your eye in every mood. Her passion 
for music, and the gi-eat excellence she had attained as a 
performer, drew us together. I was her daily visitor ; 
but, if my admiration ever softened into tenderness, it waa 
the tenderness of pity for her unsatisfied heart, and cold, 
false life. 

But there was one who saw with very different eyes. 

V had been intimate with Emily some time before 

my arrival, and every day .saw him more deeply euamored. 

Laiiric. And pray where waa the husband all this 
time? 

Afjfauron. L hiid sought consolation in ambition 

He was a man of much practical dexterity, but of little 
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thf/Ught, and less heart. He had at first been jea.oua of 
Emily for ilia honor's sake,— not for any reality, — for 
she treateil him with great attention as to the comforts of 
daily life; but otherwise, with polite, steady coldness. 
Finding that she received the court, which many were dis- 
posed to pay her, with grace and affability, but at heart 
with imperial indifference, he ceased to disturb himself; 
for, as she rightly thought, he was incapable of under- 
standing her. A coquette he could have interpreted ; 
hut a romantic character like hers, bom for a grand 
passion, or no love at all, he could not. Nor did he see 

that V was likely to be more to her than any of her 

admirers. 

Laurie. I am afraid I should have shamed his obtuse- 

ness, V has nothing to recommend him that I know 

of, except his beauty, and that ia the beauty of a pelit- 
7nat^?'e^effeminate, without character, and very unlikely, 
I should judge, to attract such a woman as you give me 
the idea of. 

AglaiiTon. You speak like a man, Laurie ; but have 
you never heard tales of youthful minstrels and pages 
being preferred by princesses, in the land of chivalry, to 
stalwart knighta, who were riding all over the land, doing 
their devoirs maugre scars and starvation ? And why "i 
One want of a woman's heart is to admire and be pro- 
tecti-fl ; but another is to he understood in all her delicate 
feelings, and have an object who shall know how to 
receive all the marks of her inventive and hour teousaffec- 

tioE. V ia such an one ; a being of infinite grace 

18 



&Dd tenderneas, and an eijual capacity for prizing 
some in anotlier. 

Effeminate, say yoa? Lovely, rather, and loTaMan 
Ho waa not, indeed, made to grow old ; but I d 
a fiiirer spring-time than shone in Lis eye when life, ain\ } 
thought, and love, opened on him all together. 

He waa to Einily like the soft breathing of a flute in t 
some solitary valley ; indeed, the delicacy of bis nature I 
made a solitude around him in the world. So delicate' | 
was he, and Emily for a long time so unconscious, thai I 
nobody except myself divined how ationg waa the attrao- ( 
tion which, as it drew them nearer together, invested both, j 
with a luBtre and a sweetness which chai-med all arouot) \ 
them. 

But I sec the sun ia declining, and warns me to c 
short a tale which would keep us here till dawn if Iwera J 
to detail it as I should lite to do in my own memories.]! 
The progress of this affair interested me deeply ; for, lik^.l 
all persona whose perceptions are more lively than tbeir 1 
hopes, I delight to live from day to day in tho more. I 
ardent experiments of others. I looked on with curiosity, 
with sympathy, with fear. How could it end? What 1 
would become of tbem, unhappy lovers ? One too noble, \ 
the other too delicate, ever to fi 
unsanctioned tie. 

I had, however, no right to interfere, and did not^J 
even by a look, until one evening, when the occasion v 
forced upon me, 

Tliere was a summer fete given at L- 'a. I had! 

mingled for a while with the guests in the brilliant apart-i 
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inentH ; but the heat oppressed, the converaation failed tc 
■ interest me. An open window tempted me to the garden, 
whose flowers and tufted lawns lay bathed in moonlight 
I went out alone ; but tLe muaiu of a superb band Ibl- 
lowed tay steps, and gave impulse to my thoughts. A 
dreaming state, pensive though not ahsolutclj^ sorrowfiil, 
tTune upon me, — one of those gentle moods when thoughts 
flow through the mind amber-clear and soft, noiseless, 
because unimpeded. I sat down in an arbor to enjoy it, 
and probably stayed much longer than I could have 
imagined ; for when I reentered the large saloon it was 
deserted. The lights, however, were not extinguished, 
and, hearing voices in the inner room, I supposed some 
guests still remained ; and, as I had not spoken with Emily 
that evening, I ventured in to bid hor good-night. I 

Btarted, repentant, on finding her alone with V , and 

in a situation that announced their feelings to he no longer 
concealed from each other. She, leaning back on the 

BOia, was weeping bitteidy, while V , seated at her 

feet, holding her hands within Lis own, was pouring foith 
hia passionate words with a fervency which prevented him 
from perceiving my entrance. But Emily perceived mo 
at once, and starting up, motioned me not to go, as I had 
intended. I obeyed, and sat down. A pause ensued, 

awkward for me and for V ■, who sat with his eyes east 

down and blushing like a young girl detected in a burst 
of feeling long kept secret. Emily sat buried in thought, 
the tears yet undried upon her cheeks. She was pale 
but nobly beautiful, as I had never yet seen her. 

After a few nuunents I broke the silence, and attempted 
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to tell why I liad returned so late. She interrupted n 
■' No matter. AgUurou, how it liajipened ; whatever the ■ 

chance, it promises to give both V^ and myself, what 

we gresitiy need, a adni friend and adviser. You ai-e 
the only person among these crowds of men whom I could 
consult ; for I have read friendship in your eye, and I 
know you have truth and honor. V — — thinks of you 
ae I do, and he too is, or should be, glad to have some 
counsellor beside his own wishes." 

V did not raise his eyes ; neither did he contradict 

her. After a moment be said, "I believe Aglauron to 
be aa &ee from prejudice as any man, and most true and 
honorable ; yet who can judge in this matter hut our- 
eelvea ? " 

"No one shall judge," said Emily; "hut I want 
counseL God help me ! I feel there is a right and 
wrong; but how can my mind, which has never been 
trained to discern between them, be confident of its power 
at this important moment ? Aglauron, what remains to 
me of happiness, — if anything do remain ; perhaps the 
hope of heaven, if, indeed, there he a heaven, — is at 
Btote ! Father and brother have failed their trust. I 
have no friend able to understand, wise enough to coun- 
sel me. The only one whose words ever came true to my 
thoughts, and of whom you have often reminded me, is 
diattxnt. Will you, this hour, take her place?" 

" To the best of my ability," I replied without hesi- 
tation, struck by the dignity of her manner. 

"You know," she said, " all my past history : all do 
BO here, thtugh they do not talk loudly of it. You and 
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all otliera have probably blamed me. You tnow not, 
you cannot gaCM, the angoiah, tlie atvugglea of my child- 
ish mind when it first opened to the meaning of those 
wonis, Love, Marriage, Life. When I was bound to 

Sir. L , by a vow which from my heedless lips vim 

mockery of all thought, all holinesa, I had never known n 
duty, I had never felt the pressure of a tie. Life had 
been, so far, a sweet, voluptuous dream, and I thought 
of this seemingly so kini and amiable person as a new 
and devoted ministrant to me of its pleasures. But I 
was scarcely in his power when I awoke. I perceived 
the unfitness of the tie ; its closeness revolted me. 

" I had no timidity ; I had always been accustomed to 
indulge my feelings, and I displayed them now. L— — , 
irritated, asserted his mastery ; this drove me wild ; I 
soon hated him, and despised too his insensibility to all 
which I thought most beautiful. From all his faults, 
and the imperfection of our relation, grew up in my 
mind the knowledge of what the true might be to me. 
It is astonishing how tlie thought grew upon me day by 
day. I had not been married more than three months 
before I knew what it would be to love, and I longed to 
be free to do so, I had never known what it was to be 
resisted, and the thought never came to mc that I could 
now, and for all my life, be bound by so early a mis- 
tako. I thought only of expressing my reeolve to be 



'■ IIow I was repulsed, how disappointed, you know, 
or could divine if you did not Icnow ; for all but me hara 
been ti'ained to bear the burden from their youth np. 
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and accustomed to have the individual will fettered foi 
the advantage of society. For the same reason, you can- 
not guess the silent fury that filled my mind when I at 
last found that I had struggled in vain, and that I must 
remain in the bondage that I had ignorantly put on. 

*• My affections were totally alienated from my family, 
for I felt they had known w^hat I had not, and had 
neither put me on my guard, nor warned me against pre- 
cipitation whose consequences must be fatal. I saw, 
indeed, that they did not look on life as I did, and could 
be content without being happy ; but this observation 
was far from making me love them more. I felt alone, 
bitterly, contemptuously alone. I hated men who had 
made the laws that bound me. I did not believe in God ; 
for why had He permitted the dart to enter so unprepared 
a breast ? I determined never to submit, though I dis- 
dained to struggle, since struggle was in vain. In pass- 
ive, lonely wretchedness I would pass my days. I 
would not feign what I did not feel, nor take the hand 
which had poisoned for me the cup of life before I had 
sipped the first drops. 

^^ A friend — the only one I have ever known — 
taught me other thoughts. She taught me that others, 
perhaps all others, were victims, as much as myself. 
She taught me that if all the wrecked submitted to be 
drowned, the world would be a desert. She taught me 
to pity others, even those I myself was paining; for 
she showed me that they had sinned in ignorance, and 
that I had "lo right to make them suifer so long as I 
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myself di 1, merely becauae they were the authors of my 
suffering. 

" She showed me, by her own pure example, what 
were Duty and Benevolence and Employment to the 
soul, even when baffled and sickened in its dearest 
wishes. That example was not wholly bat : I freed my 
parents, at Icnat, from their pain, and, without Iklschood, 
became less cruel and more calm. 

"Yet the kindness, the calmness, have never gone 
deep. I have been forced to live out of myself; and life, 
busy or idle, is still most bitter to the homeless heart. 
I cannot be like Almeria ; I am more ardent ; and, 
Aglauron, you see now I might be happy." 

She looked towards V . I followed her eye, and 

was well-nigh melted too by the beauty of his gaze. 

" The question in my mind is," she resumed, " have 
I not a right to fly? To leave this vacant life, and a 
tie which, but for worldly circumstances, presses as heav- 
ily on L as on myself. I shall mortify him ; bui 

that is a trifle compared with actual misery. I shall 
grieve my parents ; but, were they truly such, would 
they not grieve still more that I must reject the life of 
mutual love ? I have already sacriflced enough j shall I 
sacrifice the happiness of one I could really bless for 
those who do not know one native heart-beat of my 
life?" 

V kissed her hand. 

"And yet," said she, sighing, "it does not ulwiiys 
look so. We must, in that case, leave the world ; it will 
■lot tfilerfite us. Can T make V happy tu solitude ': 
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And what would Almeria think ? Often it aeema i 
she would feel that now I do love, and could make ^m 
green spot in the desert of life over wliich she niouTDod,,, 
she would rejoice to have me do bo. Then, again, 
Bomething whi'<per3 she might huvu objections to make ; 
and I wish — 0, I long to know them ! For I feel 
that this is the great crisis of my life, and that if I do 
not act wisely, now that I have thought and felt, it will 
be unpardonable. In my first error I was ignorant 
what I wished, but now I 'know, and ought not to be 
weak or deluded." 

I said, "Have you no religious scruples? Do you 
never think of your vow aa sacred V ' ' 

■' Never ! " she replied, with flashing eyes. " Shall 
the woman he bound by the folly of the child 7 No ! — 

I have never once considered myself as L 's wife. If 

I have lived in his house, it was to make the best of 
what was left, aa Almeria advised. But what I feel he 
knows perfectly. I have never deceived him. But ! 
I hazard all ! all ! and should I be again ignorant, again 
deceived " 

V here poured forth all that can be imagined. 

I rose : " Emily, this case seems to me so extraord 
nary that I must have time to think. You shall hea 
from me. I shall certainly give you my best adviofl 
and I trust you will not over-value it." 

" I am sure." she said, " it will be of use lo 
will enable me to decide what I shall do. V— 
go away with Agkui-oi' ■ it is too late for you to sta 



I do not know if I have made obvious, in tliis account, 
what strucl; me most in the interview, — a certain sav- 
age force ia tiie character of tbij btsiutiful woman, quito 
independent of the reasoning power. I saw that, aa she 
could give no account of the past, except that she saw it 
was fit, or saw it waa not, so she must be dealt with 
now by a strong instalment made by another fi*om hia 
own point of view, which she would accept or not, as 
suited her. 

There are Boiiie such characters, which, like plants, 
Btretch upwards to the light ; thej aecept what nourishes, 
they reject what injures them. They die if wounded,— 
blossom if fortunate ; but never learn to analyze all 
this, or find its reasons ; hut, if they tell their story, it 
is in Emily's way ; — "it was so;" "I found it so." 

I talked with V , and found him, as I expected, 

not the peer of her he loved, except in love. His pas- 
sion was at its height. Better acquainted with the world 
■than Emily, — not because he had seen it more, hut 
because he had the elements of the citizen in him, — be 
had been at first equally emboldened and surprised by the 
ease with which he won her to listen to his suit. But 
he was soon still more surprised to find that she would 
only listen. She had no regard for her position in 
society as a married woman, — none for her vow. She 
frankly confessed her lovo, so far aa it went, but doubted 
as to whether it was her whole love, and doubted still 

more her right to leave L , since she had returned 

to him, and could not break the bond so entirely as to 
^ve them firm fbotr-hold in the world. 




" I may make yon unhappy," she said, " and then 1 
nshappy myself; these laws, this society, are so strangeitJ 
I can make DOthJtig of them. In music I am at hom&4 
Why is not all life music? We instantly know whraiJ 
we are going wrong there. Convince me it is for 
best, and I will go with you at once. But now it » 
wrong, unwise, scarcely better than to stay aa we a 
We must go secretly, must live obscurely in a corner. - 
That I cannot bear, — all is wrong yet. Why am I not I 
nt liberty to declare unhlushingly to all men that I will ( 
leave the man whom I do not love, and go with bim I • 
da love? That is the only way that would suit me, — I J 
cannot see clearly to take any other course." 

I found V bad no scruples of conscience, any I 

more than herself. He was wholly absorbed In his pa*- i 
aion, and his only wish was to persuade her to elope, that 
a divorce might follow, and she be all his own. 

I took my part. I wrote next day to Emily. I told 
her that my view must differ from hera in this : that J 
had, from early impressions, a feeling of the sanctity of 
the man-iage vow. It was not to me a measure intended 
merely to insure the happiness of two individuals, but 
a solemn obligation, which, whether it led to happinras ; 
or not, was a means of bringing home to the mind j 
the great idea of Duty, the understanding of which, and.] 
not happiness, seemed to be the end of life. Life looked . I 
not clear to me otheiwise. I entreated her to separate j 

herself from V for a year, before doing anything. 1 

decisive ; she could then look at the subject from other i 
points of view, and see the bearing on mankind as well ' 



as 01. lierself alone. If she Btill found that happiness 

afld V were her chief objects, she might be more 

HUre of herself after such a. trial. I was cai'eful not to 
add one word of perauaaioti or exhortation, except that I 
recommended her to the enlightening love of the Father 
of our spirits. 

Laurie. With or without persnasion, your advice hod 
small chance, I fear, of being followed. 

Aglauron. You err. Next day V — departed. 
Emily, with a calm brow and earnest eyes, devoted her- 
self to thought, and such reading as I suggested. 

Laurie. And the result ? 

Aglauron. I grieve not to be able to point my tale 
with the expected moral, though perhaps the true 

denouement may lead to one aa valuable. L died 

within the year, and she married V — — . 

Laurie. And the result ? 

Aglauron. Is for the present utter disap]R)intment in 
him. She was infinitely bleat, Cor a time, in his devo- 
tion, but presently her strong nature found him too 
much hers, and too little his own. He satisfied her as 

little as L had done, though always lovely and dear. 

She saw with keen anguish, though, this time without 
bitterness, that wc are never wise enough to he sure any 
measure will fulfil our expectatioi 

But — I know not how it is — Emily does not yet com- 
mand the changes of destiny which she feels so keenly 
and faces so boldly. Born to be happy only in the clear 
light of rehgious thought, she still seeks happiness e 
where. She is now a mother, and all other thoughts 
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are merged in that. But she will not long be permitted 
to abide tliere. One more pang, and I look to see her find 
her central point, from which all the paths she has taken 
lead. She loves truth so ardentlj, though as jet onlj 
in detail, that she will jet know truth as a whole. She 

will see that she does not live for Emilj, or for V , 

or for her child, but as one link in a divine purpose. 
Iler large nature must at last serve knowinglj. 

Myself. I cannot understand jou, Aglauron; I do 
not guess the scope of jour storj, nor sjmpathize with 
jour feeling about this ladj. She is a strange, and, I 
think, verj unattractive person. I think her beautj 
must have fascinated jou. Her character seems verj 
inconsistent. 

Aylauron. Because I have drawn from life. 

Myself, But, surelj, there should be a harmonj 
somewhere. 

Aglauron, Could we but get the right point of view. 

Laurie. And where is that ? 

He pointed to the sun, just sinking behind the pine- 
grove. We mounted and rode home without a word 
more. But I do not understand Aglauron jet, nor what 
he expects from this Emilj. Yet her character, though 
almost featureless at first, gains distinctness as I think 
oi it more. Perhaps in this life I shall find its key. 



THE WRONGS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 
DUTY OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 



The Mme day brought as a copy of Mr. Bnrdett'B 
little book, — in which the sufierings and difEcultJea thut 
beset the Urge class of women who must earn their 
8ubsisteni;e in a city like New York, are delineated with 
BO rauch eitnplicity, feeling, and exact adherence to the 
facte, — and a printed circular, containing proposals for 
immediate practical adoption of the plan more fully 
described in a book pulilished some weeks since, under 
the title, " The Duty of American Women to their Coun- 
try," which was ascribed alternately to Mi"s. Slowe and 
Miss Catharine Beech er. The two matters seemed 
linked to one another by natural parity. Full acquaint- 
ance with the wrong must call forth all manner of 
inventions for its redress. 

The circular, in showing the vast want that already 
exists of good means for instructing the children of this 
nation, especially in the West, states also the belief that 
among women, as being less immersed in other cares and 
toilS; from the preparation it gives for their task aa 
motuers, and from the necessity in which a great propor- 
tion stand of earning a. subaiatence somehow, iit leiist 
during the years which precede marriage, if they do 
111 



miirry, must the number of teachers wanted be found,{B 
wliitli is estimated already' at sixty t/inysand. 

We cordially sympathize with tLeae views. 

Much haa been writteo alxiut womiiii's keeping wltbinJ 
her sphere, which ja defined as tlie domestic sphere. AatM 
11 little girl she is to learn the lighter family daticflf,jJ 
while she act^uires that limited aci^a^ntance with the 
realm of literature and science that will enable her V. 
superintend the instruction of children in their earliest 
jeara. It is not generally proposed that she should be 
Bufiiciently instructed and developed to understand tbQil 
pursuits or aims of her future liusband ; she is not to be I 
a help-meet to him in the way of companions! lip aott J 
counsel, except in tlie care of his house and childFea.T 
Her youth is to be passed partly in learning to kee[h9 
house and the use of the needle, partly in the eooialig 
circle, where her manners may !}e formed, oniamenti^ii 
accomplishments' perfected and displayed, and the huas4 
band found who sball give her the domestic sphere fnr'J 
which 9he is exclusively to be prepared. 

Were the destiny of Woman thus exactly marked oatg 
did she invariably retain the shelter of a, pitrent's 
guardian's roof till she married ; did marriage give her ^ 
sure home and protector; were she never liable to r 
a widow, or, if so, sure of finding immwiiate protectioi 
from a brother or new husband, bo that she might nevOT 
be forced to stand alone one moment ; nod were 
given for this world only, with no fitculties aipahlo c 
_ Vernal growth and infinite improvement ; we would atiUi 
k (lemand for her a far wider and more generous cultural 




thnn is proposed bj those who 80 anxiouslj define her 
?pliere. We would demand it that she might not igno- 
i-antly or frivolously thivaxt Ifie designs of her husband ; 
tliat slie mi^ht he the respictt'il fr'ii'ini of lier song, not 
le.M th.in of lier ddu^utei-.-i : tiint slie might give more 
refinement, elevation and attra<;tion, t« the society which 
is needed to give the characters of men polish and plas- 
ticity, — no less so than to save them from vicious and 
sensual habits. But the m(»t fastidious critic on the 
departure of Woman from her sphere can scarcely foil to 
see, at present, that a vast proportion of tbo sex, if not 
the better half, do not, cannot have this domestic sphere. 
Thousands and scores of thousands in this country, no less 
than in Europe, are obhged to maintain themselves alone. 
Far greater numbers divide with their husbands the care 
of earning a support for the family. In England, now, 
the progress of society has reached so admirable a pitch, 
that the position of the sexes is frequently reversed, and 
the husband is obliged to stay at home and " mind the 
house and bairns," while the wife goes forth to the em- 
ployment she alone can secure. 

We readily admit that the picture of this is most pam- 
ful ; — that Nature made an entirely opposite distribution 
of functions between the sexes. We beheve the natural 
oi-der to be the best, and that, if it could be followeti in 
an culightcncd spirit, it would brin;; to Woman all she 
wants, no less for her immortal than her mortal destiny. 
We are not surprisad that men who do not look deeply 
and carefully at causes and tendencies, should be led, by 
lisgust at the hardened, hackneyed characters which 



the prcsant stato of things too often prwlauea in ivomen,.! 
to such eoDclusiona as they are. We, do more than" 1 
iJiej-, delight in the picture of the poor womun digging' ] 
in the mines in her hiisbuiid'a clothes. We, no more- ] 
than they, delight to hear their voices shrilly raised in 
the market-place, whether of apples, or of celebrity.- 1 
But we see that at present they must do as they do for- J 
bread. Hundreds and thousands must st£p out of tbafi 1 
hallowed domestic sphere, with no choice but to n^ork op' I 
steal, or belong to men, not as wives, but as the wretchedJ 
slaves of sensuality. 

And this transition state, with all its revolting feature^s,! 
indicates, we do believe, ao apttroa-^h of a nobler era thatt'l 
the world has yet known. We trust that by the streaSj 
and emergencies of the present and coming time the mindly J 
of women will be formed to more reflection and higl 
purposes than heretofore; their latent powers developed,,! 
their characters strengthened and eventually beautife 
and harmonized. Should the state of society then 1 
such that each may remain, as Nature seems to have ii 
tended, Woman the tutelary genius of home, while 1 
manages the out-door business of life, both may be d« 
with a wisdom, a mutual understanding and respect, i 
known at present. Men will be no less gainers by thl 
than women, finding in pure and more religious m 
the joys of friendship and love combined, — '. 
mothers and daughters better instruction, sweeter b 
nobler companionship, and in society at large, an 
ment to their finer powers and feelings unknown i 
present, except in the i-egion of the fine arts. 




Blest be the generous, the wise, who seek to forward 
bopea like these, instead of struggling, against the But of 
Providence and the m^rch of Fate, to bind down rushing 
life to the standiird of the past ! Such efforts ai-e vain, 
but tliose who make them aro unhappy and unwise. 

It is not, however, to such that we address ourselves, 
hut to those who seek to make the best of things as they 
are, while they also strive to make them better. Such 
persona will have seen enough of the state of things in 
London, Paris, New York, and manufacturing regions 
everywhere, to feel that there is an imperative ncceraity 
for opening more avenues of employment to women, and 
fitting them better to enter them, rather than keeping 
them back. 

Women have invaded many of the trades and aome of 
the professions. Sewing, to the present killing extent, 
they cannot long bear. Factories seem hkely to afford 
them permanent employment. In the culture of fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables, even in the sale of them, we re- 
joice to see them engaged. In domestic service they will 
be aided, but can never be supplanted, by maclnnery. 
As much room as there is here for Woman's mind and 
Woman's labor, will always be filled. A few have usurped 
the martial province, but tbese must always be few ; the 
nature of Woman is opposed to war. It is natural enough 
to see "female physicians," and we believe that the lace 
cup and work.-bag are as much at home here aa the wig 
and gold-headed cane. In the priesthood, they have, 
from all time, shared more or less — in many erua more 
"iiiin ;it the present. We believe there has been i 



female lawyer, and probably will be noae. The pen^^ 
many of the fine arta, they have made their own ; and is 
ihe more refined countries of the world, as writers, aa 
musicians, aa painters, as actors, women oueupy aa advan- 
tageous ground as men. Writing and music may be 
esteemed professions for them more tlian any other. 

But there are two others — where the demand most 
invariably be immense, and for which they are naturally' 
better fitted than men — for which we abould like to see 
them better prepared and better rewarded than they are. 
These are the professions of nurse to ttie sick, and of the 
teacher. The first of these professions we have warmly 
desired to see dignified. It ia a noble one, now most 
unjustly regiirdcd in the light of menial service. It ia 
one which no menial, no servile nature can fitly occupy. 
We were rejoiced when an intelligent lady of Massachu-i 
setts made the refined heroine of a little romance select 
thia calling. This lady (Mra. George Lee) has looked' 
on society with unusual largeness of spirit and Lealthinea- 
of temper. She is well acijuainted with the world of , 
conventions, but sees beneath it the world of nature. SI 
is a generous wTiter, and unpretending as the generoi 
are wont to be. We do not recall the name of the talt 
hut the circumstance above mentioned marks its tempW; 
We hope to we the time when the refined and cultivated 
will choose tliis profession, and learn it, not only tbroi 
experience and under the direction of the doctor, but bj 
acquainting themselves with the lawa of matter and 01 
mind, so that all they do shall be iutelligeully done, 
I iflfard tlieiii till' me;ins of ilnvelnpinj; intelligpnce, as well 
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as the nobler, tenderer feolingB of humanitj' ; for even 
this last part of the benefit the/ cannot receive if iheir 
work bo done in & selfish or meroenary spirit. 

The other profession is that of leaeher, for whicli wo- 
men are pecuUiirly adapted by their nature, superiority 
in tact, quickne.13 of sympathy, gentleness, patience, and 
ii clear and animated manner in narration or description. 
To foi;m a good teacher, should be added to this, sincei-e 
modesty combined with firmness, liberal views, with a 
power and will to liberalize them still further, a good 
method, and habits of exact and thorough inveati gallon. 
Ja the two last requisites women aie generally deficient, 
but there are now many shining" examples to prove that 
if they are immethodical and superficial as teachers, it is 
because it is the custom so to teach them, and that when 
awaro of these faults, they can and will correct them. 

The profession is of itself an excellent one for the im- 
provement of the teacher dui'ing that interim between 
youth and maturity when the mind needs testing, temjier- 
ing, and to review and i^earrange the knowledge it has 
acquired. The natural method of doing tliis for one's self, 
la to attempt tciiching othera ; those yeiirs also are the 
beat of the practical teaclier. The teacher should be neiir 
the pupil, both in years and feelings ; no oracle, but llie 
eldest brotlier or sister of the pupil. More experiemc 
and years form the lecturer and director of studies, hut 
injui*c the pinvera jis to familiar teaching. 

These are just the years of leisure in the lives even of 
those wnni"n who arc to enter the domestic 'j'liere, am) 



this CiLlliiig most of a.]l compatible with a. constant prc^ 
res3 as to (|iiiiUfication8 for that. 

Viewing the matter tliua, it may well be seen tliat we 
should hail with joy the assurance that sixty thouBaod 
female teachers are wanted, and more likely to be, and 
that a plan is projected which looks wise, liberal and 
generous, to afford the means, to those whose hearts 
answer to tliis high calling, of obeying tlieir dictates. 
: The plan is to have Cincinnati as a central point, 
where teachers shall be for a short time received, exam- 
ined, and prepared for their duties. By mutual agree- 
ment and cojperation of the various sects, funds are to be 
raised, and teachers provided, according to the wants and 
tendencies of the various locations now destitute. What 
is to be done for them centrally, is for suitable pei-sons to 
examine into the various kinds of fitness, communicate 
some general views whose value has been tested, and 
counsel adapted to the difficulties and advantages of their 
new positions. The central committee are to have the 
charge of raising funds, and finding teachers, and places 
where teachers are wanted. 

The passage of thoughts, teachers ajid funds, will be 
from East to West — the course of sunlight upon this 
earth. 

The plan is offered aa the most extensive and pliant 
means of doing a good and preventing ill to this nation, 
by means of a national education, whose normal school 
ahall have an invariable object in the search after truth, 
and the diffusion of the means of knowledge, while its 
firm sliiill be plastic acconling to the wants of the time 
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This noiiaal school promises to have good effects, for 
it pioposes worthy aims through simple means, and the 
motive for its formation and support seems to be disin- 
terested philanthropy. 

It promises to eschew the bitter spirit of sectarianism 
and proselytism, else we, for one party, could have 
nothing to do with it. Men, no doubt, have oftentimes 
been kept from absolute famine by the wheat with which 
such tares are mingled ; but we believe the time is come 
when a purer and more generous food is to be offered to 
the people at large. We believe the aim of all education 
to be to rouse the mind to action, show it the means of 
discipline and of information ; then leave it free, with 
God, Conscience, and the love of Truth, for its guardians 
and teachers. Woe be to those who sacrifice these aims 
of universal and eternal value to the propagation of a set 
of opinions ! We can accept such doctrine as is offered 
by Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, one of the committee, in the 
following passage : 

'^In judicious practice, I am persuaded there will 
seldom be any very great difficulty, especially if there be 
excited in the community anything like a whole-hearted 
and enlightened sincerity in the cause of public in:jtruc- 
tion. 

*^ It is all right for people to suit their own taste and 
convictions in respect to sect ; and by fair means, and at 
proper times, to teach their children and those under 
their influence to prefer the denominations which they 
prefer ; out further than this no one has any right to go. 
It is all wrong to hazard the well-being of the soul, to 
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jeopardize grent public intcreBts for the sake of advancing 
the interests of a eect. People must learn to pra^tisa 
Bome self-denial, on Cliriatian principles, in respect to 
their deaoiniruitional projudices aa well as ia respect to 
other things, before pui'e religion can ever gain ti ocm- 
jjlctc victory over every foiiii of human selfiahneaa." 

The persona who propose themselves to the examinAr- 
tion and instructioa of the tcaehers ut Cincinnati, till thv-J 
plan shall bo sufficiently under way to provide rego*' 
1 larly for the office, are Mrs. Stowe and Miss Catharine 
Beecher, ladies well known to fame, iis possessing unu- 
sual qualifications for the task. 

As to finding abundance of teachers, who that reada 
this little hook of Mr. Buidett's, or the account of tho 
compensation of female labor in New York, and the 
hopeless, comfortless, nseless, pernicious lives of thosp 
who have even the advantage of getting work must lead, 
with the sufierings and almost inevitable degradation to 
which those who cannot are exposed, but must long to 
snatch such as are cajiable of this better profession {and 
among the multitude there must be many who are or could 
be made so) from their present toils, and make them 
free, and the means of ii-eedom and growth in others ? 

To many books on such subjects — among others to 
"Woman in the Nineteenth Century " — 'the objection 
baa been made, that they exhibit ills without specifying 
any practical means for their remedy. The writer of the 
lafit-named essay does indeed think that it contains one 
great rule which, if laid to heart, would prove a practi- 
cal remedy for many ills, and of such daily and bouTly 
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efficacy in the conduct of life, that any extensive observ- 
ance of it for a single year would perceptibly raise the 
tone of thought, feeling and conduct, throughout the civ- 
ilized world. But to those who ask not only such a prin- 
ciple, but an external method for immediate use, we say 
that here is one proposed which looks noble and promis- 
ing; the proposers offer themselves to the work with 
heart and hand, with time and purse. Go ye and do 
likewise. 




GEORGE SAND. 



When 1 first knew George Sanii, I thought to have 
found tried the experiment I wanted, I did not \-a!ue 
Bettine so much. She hail u<it pride enough for me. 
Only now, when I am sure of myself, can I pour out my 
Boul at the feet of another. In the assured soul it in 
kingly prodigality ; in one which cannot forbear it is 
mere babyhood. I love "abandon" only when natures 
are capable of the extreme reverse. I knew Bettine 
would end in nothing ; when I reail ber book I knew 
she could not outlive ber love. 

But in ■' hes Sept Gardes de la I^yre" which I read I 
first, I saw the knowledge of the passions and of social 1 
inatitations, with the celesdal choice which rose 
them. I loved Helene, who could hear so well thefl 
terrene voices, yet keep her eye fixed on the stars. Thai 1 
would be my wish also, — to know all, and then chooao. I 
I even revered her, for I was not sure that I could have J 
resisted the call of the now ; could have left the spirit I 
and gone to God ; and at a more ambitious age I couldl 
not have refused the philosopher. But I hoped mucb] 
from her steadfastness, and I thought I heard the last] 
tones of a purified life. Gretchen, in the golden cloud,] 
is raised alwve all past delusions, worthy to redeem andn 
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npbear the wise man who stumbled into the pit of error 
while searching for truth. 

Still, in " Andre " and " Jacques," I trace the samo 
high morality of one who had tried the liberty of circom- f 
stance only to learn to appreciate the hberty of law ; — 1 
to know that license is the foe of freedom ; and, though 
the sophistry of Passion in these hooka disgusted me, 
flowers of purest hue seemed to grow upon the dark and 
dirty ground. I thought she had cast aside the slough 
of her past life, and begun a new existence beneath the 
sun of a new ideal. 

But here, in the " Lettres (Tun Voyt^eiir," what do 
I see ? An unfortunate, wailing her loneliness, wailing 
her mistakes, writing for money ! She has genius, and 
a manly grasp of mind, but not a manly heart. Will 
there never be a being to combine a man's mind and a 
woman's heart, and who yet finds life too rich to weep. 
over 7 Never ? 

When I read in " Leon Leoni " the account of the 
jeweller's daughter's life with her mother, passed in 
dressing, and learning to be looked at when dressed, 

"avec un front impassible," it reminded me of and 

her mother. What a, heroine she would be for Sand ! 
She has the same fearless softness with Juliet, and a 
J sportive na'ice/e,, a mixture of bird and kitten, unknown 
to the dupe of Leonj. 

If I were a man, and wished a wifb, as many do, 

merely as an ornament, a silken toy, I would take 

BS soon as any I know. Her fentaatic, impassioned and 
mutable nature would yield an inexhaustible amusement 
20 
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She ia capable of the most romantic actions, — wild aa th^ I 
falcon, voluptuous as the tuberose ; yet she hoa not is I 
her the elements of romance, like a deeper or less anscep- i 

tiblo nature. My cold and reasoning , \rith her one I 

love lying, perhaps never to be unfolded, beneath sudi j 
sheaths of pride and reserve, would make a far bett« | 
heroine. 

and her mother differ from Juliet and Apr 1 

mother by the impulse a single strong character gaVe j 

tliem. Even at this distance of lime tliei-e is a li^t ] 

' but perceptible taste of iron in the water. 

George Sand disappoints me, as almost all beings do, I 
especially since I have been brought close to her person 
by the " Lel/ri-s if tin Voyayeur." Her remarks on 
Lavater seem really shallow, a. la rnode dv genre fem- 
• iniii. No self-ruling Aspasia she, but a fruil woman, 
g over her lot. Any peculiarity in her destiny 
Beems accidental ; she is forced to this and to that to earn 
her bread, forsooth ! 

Yet her style — with what a deeply smouldering fira 
it bums ! Kot vehement, but intense, like Jean Jacques. 
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It is proljably known to a great proportion of readers 
that this wi-iter is a woman, who writes under the name, 
and frequently assumes the di'ess and manners, of a 
•uan. It is also known thtit she has not onlj broken 
the marriage-bond, and, since that, formed other connec- 
tions, iudepeiideut of the civil and ecclesiastical sanction, 
but that she first rose into notice throagh works whici 
syatematically assailed the present institution of mar- 
liage, and the social bonds which are connected with it. 

No facta are more adapted to startle every feeling of 
our conunnnity ; but, since the works of Sand are read 
here, notwithstanding, and cannot fail to be so while 
they exert so important an influence abroad, it would be 
well they should be resid intelli^^ently, as to the circum- 
stances of their birth and their tendency. 

George Sand we esteem to he a person of strong pas- 
sions, but of original nobleness and a love of right suffi- 
cient to guide them all to the service of worthy aims. But 
she fell upon evil times. She was given in marriage, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the old regime ; she was taken 
from a convent, where she had heard a great deal about the 
law of God and the example of Jesna. into a society 
where no vice was proscribed, if it would only wear the 
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cl wk of liypocriay. She found herself impatient of doc 

tion. and loudly uppealed to by passion , she yielded, ! 
she could not do so, as others did, sinning a:gainst whi 
she owned to be the rule of right and the will of Heaveii 
She protested, she examined, she " hacked into the roots 
of things," and the bold sound of her axe called around her 
every foe that finds a home amid the growths of civiliaaf 
tion. Still she persisted. " If it be real," thought she, 
" it cannot be destroyed : as to what is false, the sooner 
it goes the better ; and I, for one, would rather perish 
by its fall, than witlier in its shade." 

Schiller puts into the mouth of Mary Stuart these' J 
words, as her only plea : " The world knows the worst 1 
of me, and I may boast that, though I have erred, I am 'J 
better than my reputation." Sand njay say the sama I 
AU is open, noble ; the free descriptions, the soph--! 
iatry of passion, are, at least, i-edcemed by a desire Sat I 
truth as strong as ever beat in auy heart. To the weakj 

I or unthinking, the reading of snch books may not I 
desirable, for only those who tjike exercise as men c 
digest strong meat. But to any one able to underatan^J 
the position and circumstances, we believe this reading^'! 
cannot fail of bringing good impulses, valuable sugge*-M 
tions ; and it is quite free from that subtle miasma whicl 
taints so large a portion of French literature, not If 
since the Revolution than before. This we say to t 
foreign reader. To her own country, Sand is a boon j 
precious and prized, both as a warning and a leader, for J 
which none there can he ungrateful. She has dared I 
probe its festering wounds ; and if they he not piist a}lj 
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jargcry, she is one who, most of aoj, helps towards a. 
cure. 

Would, indeed, the surgeon had come with quite 
clean hands ' A woman of Sand's genius — as free, aa 
hold, and pure from even the suspicion of error — might 
liave filled an apostolic station among her people. Then 
with what force had come her crj, " K it be false, give it 
up ; but if it be true, keep to it, — one or the other ! " 

But we hove read all we wish to say upon this subject 
lately uttered just from the quarter we could wish. It 
is such a woman, so unblemished in character, so high in 
aim, so pure in soul, that should address this other, ua 
noble in nature, but clouded by error, nad struggling 
with circumstances. It is such women that will do such 
Others justice. They are not afraid te look for vii-tuo, 
and reply to aspiration, among those who have not dwelt 
" in decencies forever." It is a source of pride and hap- 
piness to read this address from the heart of Elizabeth 
J Barrett : — 

TIJ GEORGE SAND. 



Thou large-brained nomikn nnd Inrge-heartcd man, 
Self-called George Siuid I vboee tioul itmid the liooB 
Of thy tQDiultuons H^nsea moaos ilefiance. 



,r for 1 



IS spin 



I would some nild, iniritouloua Ihunaer rnn 
Above the applnudiog cirous, in appliunoe 
Of thine own nobler nature's atrength and «oiei 
Drawing two pinions, white as winga of Bwm, 
From the Birong shoulders, to ampiie the plnoo 
With holier light ! Tli»t thou, to woman's olaii 
20* 



Aod mnn'a, might join, beaiiie, the uigel'i gnat 
Of u pure genius, siuictified rrooi hhinie. 

Tilt child nnd maiden pressed to Ihioe embrMa, 
To kka upon th; lipb a, sCainles fiune ! 



, 


TU THE SAME. 




A RECOGSITIOS. 


True gunias, bu 


true woman ! dost deny 


lllj woman's 


nolurB with a toanlj »on 



And break nnaj the gauds and armlets worn 
By weivUer womnn in cuptiTilj 1 
Ah, v&io denial '. that revolted cry 
[s sobbed iu hj a woinmi's Toice forlorn : — 
Thj womaii's hair, my niister ! tdl iiusbom. 

Floats back dibhevelled Btreogth in sgony. 
Disproving thy man's name ; and while before 

The world thau burneat in a poet-firt. 
We see thy woman-heart beat evermore 

Through tlic large Same. Beat purer, benrt I and higher, 
Till Gud unset thee on the npirit^hore. 

To nhich, alone uneeiing, purely B«pire ! 



This Wt sonnet seems to have been written after s 
ing the picture of Sand, which represents her in a num!^ 
(iresa, but with long, loose hair, and an eye whose ir 
fill fire ia impresaive, even in the caricatures. 

For some years Sand has quitted her post of assaiM 
ant. She liaa seen that it ia better to seek some form o 
life worthy to supersede the old, than rudely to deatr 
it, heedless of the future. Iler force is bending towat 
philanthropic meaaures. She doea not appear to pOB 
much of the constructive faculty ; and, though her wriu 
ings commanil a great pecuniary compensation, and hsriv 
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a wide siray, it ia rather for their tendencj than for tieir 1/ 
thought. She haa reached no eommanding point of view 
from which she mjiy give onlora to the advanced corps. 
She is still at work ivith others in the breach, though she 
works with more forco thati almost any. 

In power, indeed, Sand beara Uie palm above all othei 
French novelists. She is vigorous in conception, oftyii 
great in the apprehension and the contrast of characters. 
She knows passion, as has been hinted, at a while heat, 
when all the lower particles are remoulded hy its power. 
Her descriptive talent ia very great, and her poetic feel- 
ing exquisite. She wants but little of being a poet, but 
tliat little is indispensable. Yet she keeps us always 
hovering on the borders of enchanted fields. She has, to 
a signal degree, that power of exact transcript from her 
own mind, in which almost all writers fail. There is no 
veil, no half-plastic integnment between us and the 
thought ; we vibrate perfectly witli it. 

This is her chief charm, and next to it is one in which 
we know no French writer that resembles her, except 
Rousseau, though he, indeed, is vastly her superior in it ; 
that is, of concentrated glow. Her nature glows beneath 
the words, like fire beneath ashes, — deep, deep ! 

Her best works are unequal ; in many parts written 
hastily, or carelessly, or with flagging spirits. They nil 
promise far more than they can perform ; the work is not 
done masterly ; she has not reached that point where a 
writer sits at the helm of his own genius. 

Sometimes she plies tlie oar, — sometimes she drifts. 
But what greatness she has is genuine ; there is no tinsel 



of any kind, no drapery carefuily adjusted, no clit 
gesture about her. May Heaven lead Iter, at hst, to 
full posaeaaion of her beat self, in harmony witli 
higher lawa of life ! 

We are not acquainted with all her works, but among 
those we know, mention "La Roche Maiijjart," 
" Andre," " Jacques," " Lin Se/jt Cordes de la Lyre," 
and " Les Maitres Mosaisles," a» repreaenting 
higher inspirations, her sincerity in expression, and 
dramatic powers. They are full of faults ; still they shi 
her scope and aim with some fairness, which such of her 
readers aa chance firat on auch of her books aa " Leove 
Leoni " may fail to find ; or even such aa '■ Simon," and 
" iSpiridion," though into the imperfect web of these are 
woven threads of pure gold. Such is the first impression 
made by the girl Fiamma, so noble, as she appears before 
US with the vords "E I'otiore ;" auch the thought in 
Spiridion of making the apparition the reward of virtue. 

The work ahe ia now publishing, " Consnelo," with its 
sequel, ^' Boroness de Riidolstadt," exhibits her genius 
poised on a firmer pedestal, breathing a serener air. Still 
it ia faulty in conduct, and shows some obliquity of 
vision. She has not reached the Interpreter's house yet. 
But when ahe does, ahe will have clues to guide many a 
pilgrim, whom one less tried, less tempted than herself 
Dould not help on the way. 








PROM A CRITICISM ON "CONSUELO." 



Tbe« 



itself ci 



If cannot mil of innumer- 
able TBaders, and a great influence, for it counts many of 
the most significant pulse-beata of the time. Apart from 
its range of character and fine descriptions, it records 
some oi' tbe mystical apparitions, and attempts to solve 
some of the problems of the time. How to combine the 
benefits of the religious life with those of the artist-life 
in an existence more simple, more full, more human in 
short, than either of tbe two hitherto known by these 
names has been, — this problem is but poorly soWed in 
the " Countess of Rudolstadt," the sequel to Conauelo. 
It ia true, as the English reviewer says, that George 
Sand is a far better poet tlian philosopher, and that the 
chief use she can be of in these matters is, by her great 
range of observation and floe intuitions, to help to de- 
velop the thoughts of the time a little way further. But 
the sincerity, the reality of all he can obtain from this 
writer will be highly valued by the earnest man. 

In one respect the book is entirely successful — in show- 
ing how inward purity and honor may preserve a woman 
from bewilderment and danger, and secure her a genuine 
independence. Whoever aims at tliis ia still considered, 
by unthinking or prejudiced minds, aa wishing to despoil 
the female chanioter of its natural and peculiar loveliness. 



It ia supposed that delicacy must imply weakness, Widfl 
that only an Amazon can stand upright, and have suf-l 
ficient command of her faculties to confront the shock of « 
adversity, or resist the allurements of tenderneBS. Miu 
Bremer, Dumas, and the northern novelist, Andersen, 
make women who have a tendency to the intellectual life 
of an artiat fail, and suffer the penalties of arrogant ^ 
prosumption, in tiie very first steps of a career to whidtiH 
an inward vocation called them in preference to the usnd J 
home duties. Yet nothing ia more obvious than that the 
circmnBtances of the time do, more and more frefjucntly, 
call women to such lives, and that, if guardianship ia 
absolutely necessary to women, many must perish for 
want of it. There is, then, reason to hope that God may 
be a sufficient guardian to those who dare rely on him ; 
and if the heroines of tlie novelists we ha 'e named ended 
as they did, it was for the want of the pu 'ity of ambition 
and simplicity of character which do not permit such aa 
Consuelo to be either unsesed and depravcl, or unresist- 
ing victims and breaking reeds, if left iilona in the stonn 
and crowd of life. To many women this picture will 
prove a true Consuelo (consolation), and we think even 
very prejudiced men will not read it without being 
charmed with the expansion, sweetness and genuine force, 
of a female character, auch aa they have not met, but 
must, when painted, recognize aa possible, and may fc" 
led to review their opinions, and periiaps to ele^rate and 
enlarge their hopes, as to " Woman's sphere " and " Wo- 
man's mission." If such insist on what they have heard 
of the private life of this writer, and refuae to hdi^va 
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that any good thing can come out of Nuzureth, wa reply 
that we (]o not know the true iiicta ua to the history of 
Gtoorge Sand, There has been no memoir or notice of her 
published on which any one cuii rely, and we have aeeu 
too much of life to accept the monsters of gossip in 
reference to any one. But we know, through her worka, 
that, whatever the stains on her life and reputation may 
have been, there is in her a soul ao capable of goodness 
and honor ua to depict them most suci^csafully In her 
ideal forms. It is her works, and not her private life, 
that we are considering. Of her works we have means 
of judging ; of lierself, not But among those who have 
passed unblamed through the walks of life, we have not 
often found a nobleness of purpose and feeling, a sincere 
religious hojje, to be compared with the spirit ihu.t 
breathes through the pages of CoDsuelo. 

The experiences of the artist-life, the griind and 
penetrating remarks upon music, make the liook a 
precious acquisition to n.11 whose hearts are fashioned to 
understand such things. 

We suppose that we receive here not only the mind 
of the writer, but of Liszt, with whom she haa publicly 
corresponiled in the " Letlres (fun Yoyagetir." None 
could more avail us, for " in him also is a spark of the 
divine fire," as Beethoven said of Ichubcrt. We may 
thus consider that we have in this book the benefit of the 
most electric iiatine, the finest sensibility, and the bold- 
est spirit of investigation combined, expressing themselves 
in a little world of beautiful or picturesque forma. 

Although there are griivo problems discussed, and sad 
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and searching experiences described in this work, yet its 
spirit is, in the main, hopeful, serene, almost glad. It 
is the spirit inspired from a near acquaintance with the 
higher life of art. Seeing there something really 
achieved and completed, corresponding with the soul's 
desires, faith is enlivened as to the eventual fulfilment 
of those desires, and we feel a certainty that the exist- 
ence which looks at present so marred and fragmentary 
shall yet end in harmony. The shuttle is at work, and 
the threads are gradually added that shall bring out the 
pattern, and prove that what seems at present confusion 
is really the way and means to order and beauty. 



JENNY IIND, 

THE ■' CONSUELO " OF OEORQG SAND. 

Jesny Linu, the prima donna of Stooktolm, is among 
the moat diatinguiahed of those geniuses who have heeo 
invited to welcome the queen to Germany. Her Dame 
has been unknown among us, as she is still young, and 
has not wandered much from the scene of her first 
triumphs; but many may Lave seen, last winter, in the 
foreigQ papers, an account of her entrance into Stock- 
holm after an absence of some length The people 
received her with loud cries of homsige, took the horaea. 
from her carriage and drew her home ; a tribute of 
res[ject often paid to conquerors and statesmen, but 
seldom, or, as far as we know, never to the priesthood of 
the muses, who have conferred the higher benefit of rais- 
ing, refining and exhilarating, the popular mind. 

An accomplished Swede, now in this country, com- 
municated to a friend pardeulara of Jenny Lind's career, 
which suggested the thought that she might have given 
the hint for the principal figure in Sand's late famouy 
novel, " Conauelo." 

This work is at present in process of translation in 

" The Harbinger," a periodical pnblished at Brook Farm, 

Mass. ; but, as this transhition has proceeded but a little 

wny, and the hook in its native tongue is not generally. 

■2\ 
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though It has been extensively, circulated here, we ivill 
give a slight sketch of its plan. 

It has been a work of deepest interest to those who 
have looked upon Sand for some years back, as one of 
the best exponents of the difficulties, the errors, the 
aspirations, the weaknesses, and the regenerative powers 
of the present epoch. The struggle in her mind and the 
experiments of her life have been laid bare to the eyes 
of her fellow-creatures with fearless openness — fearless 
not shameless. Let no man confound the bold unreserve 
of Sand with that of those who have lost the feeling of 
beauty and the love of good. With a bleeding heart and 
bewildered feet she sought the truth, and if she lost the 
way, returned as soon as convinced she had done so ; but 
she would never hide the fact that she had lost it. 
^' What God knows, I dare avow to man," seems to bo 
her motto. It is impossible not to see in her, not only 
the distress and doubts of the intellect, but the tempta- 
tions of a sensual nature ; but we see too the courage of 
a hero and a deep capacity for religion. This mixed 
nature, too, fits her peculiarly to speak to men so dis- 
eased as men are at present. They feel she knows their 
ailment, and if she find a cure, it will really be by a 
specific remeiy 

An upward tendency and growing light are observable 
in all her works for several years past, till now, in the 
present, she has expressed such conclusions as forty 
years of the most varied experience have brought to one 
who has shrunk from no kind of discipline, yet still cried 
to God amid it all ; one who, whatever you may say 
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againflt har, jou inuat feel has never accepted a woi-d for ■' 
a thing, or worn one moment the veil of hypocrisy ; and 
this person one of the most powerful nature, both as to 
passion and action, and of an ardent, glowing genius. 
These conclusions are sadly incomplete. There is an 
amazing alloy in the last product of her crucible, but 
there is also so much of pure gold that the book ia 
truly a, cordial, as its name of Consuelo (consolation) 
promises . 

The young Consuelo lives as a child the life of u 
beggar. Her youth is passed in the lowest circumstances 
of the streets of Venice. She brings the more perti- 
nacious fire of Spanish blood to be fostered by the cheer- 
ful airs of Italy. A vague sense of the benefits to be 
derived, from such mingling of various influences, in the 
formation of a character, is to be discerned in several 
works of art now, when men are really wishing to become 
citizens of the world, though old habits still interfere on 
every side with bo noble a development. 

Nothing can be more charming than the first volume, 
which describes the young girl amid the common life of 
Venice. It is sunny, open, and romantic as the place. 
The beauty of her voice, when a little singing-girl in the 
streets, arrested the attention of a really great and 
severe master, Porpora, who educated her to music. In 
this she finds the vent and the echo for her higher self 
Her afiections are fixed on a young companion, an 
unworthy object, but she does not know him to be so. 
She judges from her own candid soul, that all must be 
good, and derives from the tic, for a while, ' 
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influencua which love alone has for geniua, Clea 
ception follows quicklj upon her first triumphs in art. 
They have given her a rival, and a mean rival, in her 
betrothed, whose tulent, though great, is of an inferior 
grade to hers ; who is vain, every way impure. Her 
master, Porpora, tries to avail himself of this disappoint- 
ment to convince her that tfie artist ought to devote 
himself to art alone ; that private ties must interfere 
with hid perfection and his glory. But the nature of 
Consnelo revolts against this doctrine, as it would against 
the seclusion of a convent. She feels that geniua requires 
manifold experience for its development, and that the 
mind, concentrated on a single object, is likely to pay by 
a loss of vital energy for the economy of thoughts and 



Driven by these oircumatancea into Germany, she is 
brought into contact with the old noblesse, a very dif- 
ferent, but far less charming, atmosphere than that of the 
gondoliers of Venice. But here, too, the strong, simple 
character of our Consuelo is unconstrained, if not at 
home, and when her heart swells and needs expansion, 
she can sing. 

Here the Count de Eudolstadt, Albert, loves Consuelo, 
which seems, in the conduct of the relation, a type of a 
religious democracy in love with the spirit of art. We 
do not mean that any such cold abstraction is consciously 
intended, but all that is said means this. It shadows 
forth one of the greatest desires which convulse our age. 

A most noble meaning is couched in the history of 
Albert, and though the writer breaks down under such 
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great attcmptB, and the religion and pbilosophy of the 
book are clnmail^ embodied compared with its poeaj 
and rhetoric, yet great and still growing thoughts are 
expressed with sufficient force to make the hook a com- 
panion of rare value to one in the same phase of mind. 

Alljert is the aiistocratic democrat, such as Alfieri waa ; 
one who, in his teen perception of beauty, shares the 
good of that culture which ages have bestowed on the 
more fortunate elaeses, but in hia large heart loves and 
longs for the good of all men, aa if he had himself suf- 
fered iu the lowest pits of human misery. He is all this 
ajid more in his transmigration, real or fancied, of soul, 
through many forms of heroic eifort and bloody error ; in 
hia iDcomjwtency to act at the present time, his need of 
long silences, of the company of the dead and of fools, 
and eventually of a separation from all habitual ties, is 
expressed a great idea, which is still only in the throes of 
birth, yet the nature of whose life we begin to prognosti- 
cate with some clearness. 

Consuelo's escape from the castle, and even from 
Albert, her admiration of him, and her incapacity to love 
him till her own character be more advanced, are told 
with groat naturalness. Her travels with Joseph Haydn 
are again as charmingly told aa the Venetian life. Here 
the author speaks from her habitual existence, and far 
more masterly than of tboae deep phices of thought where 
abe is less at home. She has lived much, discerned 
mnch, felt great need of great thoughts, but not been able 
to think a gi'eat way for herself. She fearlessly accom- 
21* 



paoies the spirit of the ag^, but she never Burpassefl it 
that js the office of the great thinker. 

At Vienna Conauelo is brought fully into connectim 
with the great world as an artist. She finds that its real- 
ities, 80 £ir from being leas, are even more harsh ond 
sordid for the ai-tist tliiin for any other ; and that with 
avarice, envy and falsehood, she must prepare for the fear- 
ful combat which awaits noble souls in any kind of areii% 
with the pain of disgust when they cannot raise them* 
selves to patience ^ — with the almost equal pain, wheo 
they can, of pity for those who know not what they do. 

Albert is on the verge of the grave : and Conauelo, 
who, not being able to fee! for him sufficient Jove to find 
in it compensation for the loss of that artist-life to which 
she feels Natare has destined her, had hitherto resisted 
the entreaties of his aged father, and the pleadings of her 
own reverential and tender sympathy with the wants of 
his soul, becomes his wife just before he dies. 

The sequel, therefore, of this history is given undcPi 
the title of Countess of Rudolstadt. Consuelo is Stall on. 
the stage ; she is at tlie Prussian court. Tlie well-knowtti] 
features of this society, aa given in the memoirs of 
time, are put together witli much grace and wit 
sketch of Frederic is excellent. 

The rest of tlie book is devot«d to expression of 
author's ideas on the subject of refoi-m, and especially 
association as a means thereto. As her thoughts are 
in a very crude state, the execution of this part is equuU] 
I bungling and clumsy. Worse : she falsifies the characl 
(tf both Consuelo and Albert. — who is revived again 
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Bubteifuge uf trauce,^aiid stains lier best arrangemeiita 
by the rnixture of falsehood ami intrigue. 

Yet she proceeds towards, if she walks not by, the light 
of a great idea ; and sincere democracy, universal relig- 
ion, scatter from afar many seeds upon the page for a 
future time. The book should be, and will be, univei'- 
aally read. Those especially who have witnessed all 
Sand's doubts and sorrows on the subject of marriage. 
will rejoice in the clearer, purer ray which "dawna upon 
her now. The most natural and deep part of the book, 
though not her main object, ia what relates to the struggle 
between the claims of art and life, as to whether it be 
better for the world and one's self to develop to perfec- 
tion a, talent which Heaven seemed to have assigned as a 
special gift and vocation, or sacrifice it whenever the 
character seems to retiuire this for its general develop- 
ment. The character of Consuelo is, throughout the first 
part, strong, delicate, simple, bold, and pure. The fair 
linea of this picture are a. good dejil broken in the second 
part ; hut we must remain true to the impression origi- 
nally made upon us by this charming and noble creation 
of the soul of Sand. 

It is in reference to our Consuelo that a correspond- 
eot * writes, as to Jenny Lind ; and we are rejoiced to 
find that so many hints were, or might have been, far- 
nished for the picture from real life. If Jenny Lind did 
not suggest it, yet she must also he, in her own sphere a 
Oonsuelo. 

*We do not know hon ^curate is tliia correspoDdGat's Btalement of 
taota. The namitiTe U certninljr iDlBrestJDK. — Ed. 



" Joniij Lind must Uiive been bora aljout 1822 or 1823,J 
When a, joung child, she wua observed, playing about a 
siuging in tlie streets of Stockholm, by Mr. Berg, maste 
of singiDg for the royal opera. Pleaaed and aatoniahedj 
at the purity and suavity of her voice, he inquired 
instantly tor her fiimily, and found her father, a poor inn- 
keeper, willing and glad to give up Lis daughter to hia _ 
care, on the promise to protect her iind give her an exce 
lent musicaf education. He was nlwayu very careful ( 
her, never permitting her to sing except in his p 
and never letting her appear on tlie stage, unless a 
mute figure in some ballet, such, for instance, aa Cu 
and the Gi'accs, till she was sixteen, when she at o 
executed her part in ' Der Freyachutz,' to the fiiU sa 
faction and surprise of the public of Stockholm. Fi 
that time she gi-adually became the fiivorite of every ow 
Without beauty, she seems, from her innocent and gracioui 
manners, beautiful on the stage and charming in society 
She is one of the few actresses whom no evil tongue < 
ever injure, and is respected and welcomed in any and a 
societies. 

"The circumstances that reminded me of Consuelo w 
these : that she was a poor child, tiken up by this sinj 
ing-maater, and educated thoroughly and severely by h 
that she loved his son, who was a good-for-nothing felloi 
like Anzoleto, and at last discarded him ; that she refuse 
the son of an English earl, and, when he fell sick, ] 
&thej' condescended to entreat for him, just as the Com 
of Rudolstadt did for his son ; that, though plain a 
low in sliituve, when sitiging her best parts she appesirt I 
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beautiful, aud airakena enthnaiaatic admiration : that s!ie 
is rigidly correct in her demeaKor towards her numeroaa 
admirers, having even returned a present sent her by the 
crown-prince, Oscar, in a maimer that she deemed equir- 
ocal. Tliis l^tst circumstance being noised abroad, the 
next time she appeared on the stago she was greeted with 
more enthusiastic plaudits than ever, and thicker showers 
of flowers fell upon her from the hands of her true friends, 
the public. She waa more fortunate than Coiisuelo in not 
being compelled to sing to a public of Prussian corporals." 

Indeed, the picture of Frederic's opera-audience, with 
the pit full of his tall grenadiers with their wives on their 
shoulders, never daring to applaud except when he gave 
the order, as if by tap of drum, opposed to the tender and 
expansive nature of the artist, is one of tJie best tragi- 
comedies extant. In Russia, too, all is military ; as soon 
as a new musician aiTives, he is invested with a rant in 
the army. Even in the church Nicholas has lately done 
the same. It seems iis if he could not believe a man to he 
alive, except in the army ; could not believe the human 
heart could beat, except by beat of drum. But we be- 
lieve in Russia there is at least a mask of gayety thrown 
over the chilling truth. The great Trederic wished no 
disguise ; everywhere he was chief corporal, and trampled 
with his everlasting boots the fair flowers of poesy into the 
just. 

The North has been generous to us of late ; she haa 
wmt ns 0/e Bull. She is about to send Frederika 
Bremer. May she add Jbnnt Lind ! 
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The otber orening I heard a gentle voice reading aloui] 
the story of Maurice, a boy who, deprived of the use of his 
limbs by paralysis, was sustained in comfort, and almost 
in cheerfulness, by the exertions of hia twin sister, Left 
with him in orphanage, her affections were centred upon 
him, and, amid the difficulties his misfortunes brought 
upon them, grew to a fire intense and pure enough to 
animate her with angelic impulses and powers. As lie 
could not move about, she drew him everywhere in a 
little eart; and when at last they heard that sea-bathing 
might accomplish his cure, conveyed him, in this way, 
hundreds of miles to the sea^shore. Her pious devotion 
and faitli were rewarded by his cure, and (a French 
Btory would be entirely incomplete otherwise) with 
money, plaudits and garlands, fi'om the by-standers. 

Though the story ends in this vulgar manner, it is, in 
its conduct, extremely sweet and touching, not only as to 
the beautiful qualities developed by these trials in the 
brother and sister, but in the purifying and softening 
inflaence exerted, by tlie sight of his helplessness and her 
goodness, on all around them. 

Those who are the victims of some natural blight 
often fulfil this important ofiice. and bless those witbin 
their sphere mire, by awoiening feelings of holy teiulw- 
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aess an-l compassion, than a man healthy nnd strong can 
do by the utmost exertion of his good-will and energies. 
Thus, in the East, men hold sacred those in whom they 
find a distortion or alienation of mind which makes them 
unable to provide for themselves. The well and saiio feel 
themselves the miniaters of Providence to carry out a mya- 
terioua purpose, while taking care of those who are thus left 
incapable of taking care of themselves ; and, while fulfill- 
ing this miniatry, find themaolves refined and made better. 

The Swiss have similar feelings as to those of their 
families whom cretinism has reduced to idiocy. They are 
attended to, fed, dressed clean, and provided with a pleas- 
ant pliice for the day, before doing anything else, even 
by very busy and poor people. 

We have seen a similar instance, in this country, of 
voluntary care of an idiot, and the mental benefits that 
ensued. This idiot, like most that are called so, was not 
without a glimmer of mind. 

His teacher was able to give him some notions, both 
of spiritual and mental facts ; at least she thought she 
had given him the idea of God, and though it appeared 
by his gestures that to him the moon was the representa- 
tive of that idea, yet he certainly did conceive of some- 
thing above him, and wjiich inspired him with reverence 
and delight. He kne^v the names of two or three per- 
sons who had done him kindness, and when they were 
mentioned, would point upward, na he did to the moon, 
showing himself susceptible, in his degree, of Mr. Car- 
lyle's grand method of education, hero-worship. She hatl 
awakened in him a love of music, so that he could he 
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aoothed in hia most violent mooda by her gtntle siiginf 
It was a QiOBt touching sight ta see him sitting opposite 
to her at such times, UJa wondering and lack-lustre ejes 
filled with cliildish pleaaure, while in hers gleamed the 
same pure joj that we may suppose to animate the locks 
of an angel appointed by Heaven to restore a ruined world. 

We knew another instance, in which a joung girl 
became to her village a far more valuable influence than 
any patron saint who looks down from liis stone niche, 
while his votaries recall the legend of his goodness in 
days long past. 

Caroline lived in a little, quiet country village — quiet 
as no village can now remain, since the railroad strikes 
its spear through the peace of country life. She lived 
alone with a widowed mother, for whom, as well aa for 
herself, her needle won bread, while the mother's strength 
and skill sufficed to the simple duties of their household. 
They lived content and hopeful, till, whether from sitting 
still too much, or some other cause, Caroline became ill, 
and soon the physician pronounced her spine to be al 
and to such a degree that she was incurable. 

This news was a thunder-bolt to the poor httle cottage;* 
The mother, who had lost her elasticity of mind, wept iflT 
despair; but the young girl, who found so early all t 
hopes and joys of life taken from her, and that she « 
seemingly left without any Shelter from the storm, 1 
even at firat the faith and strength to bow her head i 
gentleness, and say, " God will provide." She sustained 
'_ -sad cheered her mother. 

And God did pivvido. With simultaneous vibratiMiJ 





the heuTts of all tbcir circle acknowledged the divine 
obligatioQ of love and mututd add between humaji beings. 
Food, clothing, medicine, service, were all offered freely 
to the widow and her daughter. 

Caroline grew worse, and was at lost in such a state 
that she could only be moved upon a sheet, and by the 
aid of two persona. In this toilsome service, and every 
other that she required for years, her mother never needed 
to ask assistance. The neighbors took turns in doing all 
that was required, and the young girls, as they were grow- 
ing up, counted it among their regular employments to 
work for or read to Caroline. 

Not without immediate reward was their service of 
love. The mind of the girl, originally bright and pure, 
was quickened and wrought up to the finest susceptibility 
by the nervous exaltation that often ensues upon affection 
of the spine. The soul, which bad taken an upward im- 
pulse from its first act of resignation, grew doily more 
and more into communion with the higher regions of life, 
permanent and pure. Perhaps she was instructed by 
spirits which, having passed through a similar trial of 
pain and lonehness, had risen to see the reason why. 
However that may be, she grew in nobleness of view and 
purity of sentiment, and, as she received more instruc- 
tion from books also than any other person in her circle, 
had from many visitors abundant information as to the 
events which were passing around her, and leisure to 
reflect on them with a disinterested desire for truth, she 
Decame so much wiser than her companions as to be at 
last their preceptress and best friend, and her brief 
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gentle comments and counaeia were listened to aa omcles I 
&om one enfranchised &om the films which adfishneai % 
and paasion cast over the eyes of the multitude. 

The twofold hlesaing conferred by her presence, liotlt I 
in awakening none but good feelings in the hearts of 
otbera, and in the instruction she became able to confer, 
was such, that, at the end of five years, no member of i 
that society would have been so generally lamented as I 
Caroline, had Death called her away. 

But the messenger, who so often seems capricious ia J 
his summons, took first the aged mother, and the ] 
girl found that Ufe had yet the power to bring her grief^^ 
unexpected and severe. 

And now the neighbors met in oouncil. Caroline could 
not be left quite alone in the house. Should they take 
turns, and stay with her by night aa well as by day ? 

" Not so," said the blacksmith's wife ; " the house will 
never seem like home to her now, poor thing! and 
't would be kind of dreary for her to change about her 
nusses so. I '11 tell you what ; all my children but one 
are married and gone off; we have property enough ; I 
will have a good room fixed for her, and she ahall live 
with us. My husband wants her to, as much aa me." 

The council acquiesced in this truly humane arrange- 
ment, and Caroline lives there still ; and we are assured 
that none of her friends dread her departure so much afl 
the blacksmith's wife. 

"'Ta'n't no trouble at all to have her,' she saya, 
" and if it was, I should n't care ; she is so good and still, 
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iuid talks so pretty ! It 's as good bein' with her as goin' 
to meetin' ! " 

De Maistre relates some similar passages as to a sick 
girl in St. Petersburgh, though his mind dwelt more on 
the spiritual beauty evinced in her remarks, than on the 
good she had done to those around her. Indeed, none 
bless more than those who *' only stand and wait." Even 
if their passivity be enforced by fate, it will become a 
spiritual activity, if accepted in a faith higher above fate 
than the Greek gods were supposed to sit enthroned a1)ov6 
misfortune. 



EVER-GROWING LIVES. 

** Age could not wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.** 

Sc was one person described by the pen which has 
made a clearer mark than any other on the history of 
Man. But is it not surprising that such a description 
should apply to so few ? 

Of two or three women we read histories that corre- 
spond with the hint given in these lines. They were 
women in whom there was intellect enough to temper and 
enrich, heart enough to soften and enliven the entire 
being. There was soul enough to keep the body beauti- 
ful through the term of earthly existence ; for while the 
roundness, the pure, delicate lineaments, the flowery 
bloom of youth were passing, the marks left in the course 
of those years were not merely of time and care, but also 
of exquisite emotions and noble thoughts. With such 
chisels Time works upon his statues, tracery and fretwork, 
well worth the loss of the first virgin beauty of the ala- 
baster ; while the fire within, growing constantly brighter 
and brighter, shows all these changes in the material, aa 
rich and varied ornaments. The vase, at last, becomes a 
lamp of beauty, fit to animate the councils of the great, 
or the solitude of the altar. 
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Two or three women tliere have been, who have thua 
grown even more beautiful with age. We know of many 
more men of whom tliis is true. Tbeae have been heroes, 
or Btill more frequently poets and artists ; with whom 
the habitual life tended to expand the soul, deepen and 
vary the esperienuo, refine the perceptions, and immor- 
talize the hopes and dreams of youth. 

They were ])erson3 who never bat their originality of 
character, nor spontaneity of action. Their impulses 
proceeded from a fulness and certainty of character, that 
made it impossible they should doubt or repent, whatever 
the results of their actions might be. 

They could not repent, in matters little or great, 
because they felt that their actions were a sincere expo- 
sition of the wants of their aouls. Tlieir impulsiveneaa 
was not the restless fever of one who niuat change his 
place somehow or some-whither, but the waves of a tide, 
which might be swelled to vehemence by the a<;tion of the 
winds or tlie influence of an attractive orb, bat was none 
the less subject to fixed laws. 

A character which does not lose its freedom of motion 
ind impulse by contact with the world, grows with its 
^ears more richly creative, more freshly individual. It 
[B a character governed by a principle of its own, and not 
by rules taken from other men's experience ; and therefore 
it is that 

" Age ciiGnot wither thEra, nor cnatoin stpile 



Like violins, they gain by age, and the spirit of him 
who diacourscth through them most excellent musio. 



With each Buocseding year ii quaffed 
A richer, purnr, nielluwer ilnaght." 

Our French neighbors have been the object of humoF< 
0U8 satire for their new twimige of terms to describe the 
heroes of their modern romanee. A hero is no hero 
unless he has " ravaged brows," is " blas6 " or ■' brise " 
or " fatigue." His eye» must be languid, and his cheeka 
hollow. Youth, health and strength, uhana no more ; 
onlj the tree broken by the gust uf passion is beautiful, 
only the lamp that baa burnt out the better part of its oil 
precious, in their eyes. This, with them, osaumea the air 
of caricature and grimace, yet it indicates a real want of 
this time — ■ a feeling that the human being ought to grow 
more rather than le^ attractive with the passage of ■ 
time, and tbat the decrease in physical charms would, ift J 
a lair and full hfe, be more than compeusated I 
increaas of those which appeal to the imagination an<| 



A Siend complains that, while most me 
musie-boxoa, wliieh you can wind up to play tJieir set o 
tunes, and then tiiey stop, in our society the set consiai 
of only two or three tunea at most. That is because n 
new melodies are adde<l after five-and-tweuty at farthea 
It is the topic of jest and amazement with foreigners 
what is called society is given up so much into the hand 
of boys and girls. Accordingly it wants spirit, ■ 
I ind depth of tone, and we find there no historical proa 
I.Micea, none of the i;harms. infinite in vjirietv. of C]eo;i!iti 
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DO heads of Juliua CEeaar, overflowing with meanings, as 
the Bun with light. 

Sometimes we hear an educated voice that ahowa ua 
how these things might be altered. It has lost the tresh 
tone of youth, but it has gained unspeakably in depth, 
brilliancy, and power of expression. How exquisite itij 
modulations, so finely shaded, showing that all the inter- 
vals are filled up with little keys of fairy delicacy and in 
perfect tune ! 

Its deeper tones sound the depth of the past ; its 
more thrilling notes express an awakening to tlie infinite, 
and ask a thousand questions of the spii'its that ore to 
unfold our destinies, too far-reaching to he clothed in 
words. Who does not feel the away of such a voice ? It 
maies the whole range of our capacities resound and 
tremble, and, when there is positiveoesa enough to give 
an answer, calk forth most melodious echoes. 

The human eye gains, in like manner, by time and ex- 
perience. Its substance fades, but it is only the more 
filled with an ethereal lustre which penetrates tie gazer 
till he feels as if 

" That eje were in ilaelf a, soul," 
Mid realizes the range of its power 

" To TOMse, to win, ta rsacmoite, to melt, 
And bj its spell of imdelined control 
MagDelis drAvi tlie secrets of Ibe eoul." 

The eye that shone beneath the white locks of Thor- 
waldaen was auch an one, — the eye of immortal youtli, 
the indicator of the man's whole aspect in a future sphere 
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We have scanned such ejea closely ; when near, we saw 
that the lids were red, the comers defaced with omi- 
nous marks, the orb looked &ded and tear-stained ; but 
when we retreated &r enough for its raj to reach us, it 
seemed far younger than the clear and limpid gaze of 
infancy, more radiant than the sweetest beam in that of 
early youth. The Future and the Past met in that 
glance. 

for more such eyes ! The vouchers of free, of full 
and ever-growing lives ! 



HDtlSEHOID NOBIENISS. 

" Miatreas of herself, Uioagb Chm» fe.U." 

Women, in general, are indignant that tho satirist 
should have made this the climax to his praise of a 
woman. And yet, we fear, he saw only too truly. 
What unexpected iailures have we seen, literally, in this 
respect ! How often did the Martha blur the Mary out 
of the face of a lovely woman at the sound of a crash 
amid glass and porcelain ! What sad littleness io all the 
department thus represented ! Obtrusion of the mop 
and duster on the tran<|uil meditation of a. husband and 
brother. Impatience if the carpet be defaced by the feet 
even of cherished friends. 

There is a beautiful side, and a good reason here ; but 
why must the beauty degenerate, and give place to 



To Woman the care of hocae is confided. It is the 
sanctuary, of which she should be the guardian angel. 
To all elements that are introduced there she should be 
the "ordering mind." She represents the spirit of 
beauty, and her influence should be spring-like, clothing 
all objects within her sphere with lively, fresh and ten- 
der hues. 

She represents purity, and all that appertains to her 
should be kept ielimtely pore. She is modesty, and 
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draperies should soften all mde lineaments, and exclude 
glare and dust. She is harmony, and all objects should 
be in their places reiidy for, and matwhed to, their uaes. 

We all know that there is substantial reasou for the 
offence we feel at defect in anj of these ways. A woman 
who wants purity, modesty and harmony, in her di-esa 
and manners, is insufierable ; one who wants them in the 
arrangementa of her house, disagreeable to everybody. 
She neglects the moat obvious ways of expressing what 
we desire to see in her, and the inference is ready, that 
the inward sense is wanting. 

It is with no merely gross and selfish feeling that all 
men commend the good housekeeper, the good nurse. 
Neither is it slight praise to say of a woman that she 
does well the honors of her house in the way of hospital- 
ity. The wisdom that can maintain serenity, cheerful- 
ness and order, in a little world of ten or twelve persons, 
and keep ready the resources that are needed for their 
sustenance and recovery in sickness and sorrow, is the 
same that holds the stars in their places, and patiently 
prepares the precious metals in the most secret chambere 
of the earth. The art of exercising a refined hospitality 
is a fine art, and the music thus produced only differs 
from that of the orchestra in this, that in the former 

e the orerture or sonata cannot be played twice in the 
mer. It requires that the hostess shall combine 
true self-respect and repose, 

" The 6iinple urt of no( too much," 

with refined perception of individual traits and moods i||J 
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character, with variety and vivacity, an ease gi-ace and 
gentleness, that diffuse their sweetness insensibly tJirough 
every nook of an assembly, and call out reciprocal sweet- 
ness wherever there is any to be found. 

The only danger in all this is the same that besets us 
in every walk of life ; to wit, that of preferring the 
outward sign to the inward spirit whenever there is 
cause to hesitate between the two. 

" I admire," says Goethe, " the Chinese novels ; they 
express so happily ease, peace and a finish unknown to 
other nations in the interior arrangements of their 
homes. 

" In one of them I came upon the line, ' I heard the 
lovely maidens laughing, and found my way to the 
garden, where tliey were seated in their light cane- 
chairs.' To me tliis brings an immetiiate animation, by 
tile images it suggests of lightness, brightness and ele- 

This is most true, but it is also most true that the 
garden-house would not aeem thus charming unless its 
light cane-chairs had lovely, laughing maidens seated in 
them. And the lady who values her porcelain, that 
most exquisite product of the peace and thorough-breed- 
ing of China, so highly, should take the hint, and re- 
member that unless tlie fmgrant herb of wit, sweetened 
by kindness, and softened by the cream of aJfebility, also 
crown her board, the prettiest tea-cups in the world 
might as well lie in fragments in the gutter, as adorn her 
social show. The show loses its beauty when it ceaseH 
to represent a substance. 



Here, as elsewhere, it is only vanity, narrowness s 
self-seekiri};, that spoil a good thiug. Women woiU 
never be too good housckeepura for their own peace a 
that of othera, if they considered housekeeping only a 
means to an end. If their .object were really the peao^l 
and joy of all concerned, they could bear to hare their, j 
cups and saucers broken more easily than their tempers, j 
and to have curtains and carpets soiled, rather than their •] 
hearts by mean and small feelings. But they af« I 
bi-ought up to tliink it is a disgrace to be a bad faoue 
keeper, not because they must, by such a defect, 1 
cause of suffering and loss of time to all within t 
apbere, but because all other women irill laugh at thei 
if they are so. Here is the vice, — tor want of a hi^ 
motive tb,ere can be no truly good action. 

We have seen a woman, otherwise noble and niagnai 
moos in a high degree, so insane on this point as 
bitterly because she found a little dust on her pictu 
frames, and torment her guests all dinner-time witil 
excuses for the way in which the dinner was cooked. 

We have known others to join with their servMits t 
backbite the best and noblest friends for trifling dereliD*! 
tiona against the accustomed oi-der of the house. T 
broom swept out the memory of much sweet connsel a 
loving-kindness, and spots on the table-cloth were hk 
regarded than those they made on their own loyalty a 
honor in the most intimate relations. 

"The worst of furies is a woman aeorned," and the | 
so lively, mobile, impassioned, when passion : 
iaroused at all. are in danger of frightful error under J 
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gi'eat temptation. The angel can give placo to a, more 
subtle and treacherous demon, though, one, generally, of 
loss tantalizing influence, than in tlie breast of man. In 
great crises. Woman needs the highest reason to restrain 
lier; but her besetting sin is that of littleness. Just 
because imture and society unite to call on her for 
nuch fineness and finish, she can be so petty, so fretful, 
SM) Tain, envious and base ! 0, women, see your danger ! 
See how much you need a great object in all your little 
actions. You cannot be fiiir, nor can your homes be 
fair, unless you ai-e holy and noble. Will you sweep 
and garnish the house, only that it may be ready for 
a l«^on of evil spirits to enter in — for imps and 
demons of gossip, frivolity, detraction, and a restless 
fever about small ills? Wirnt is the house for, if good 
spirits cannot peacefully abide there? Lo ! they are ask- 
ing for the bill in more than one well-garnished man- 
fuon. They sought a home and found a norlc-house 
Martha ! it was thy iiiult ! 
28 



"GLUMDALCLITCHES." 

This title was wittily given by an editor of this city 
to the ideal woman demanded in " Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century." We do not object to it, thinking it 
is really desirable that women should grow beyond the 
average size which has been prescribed for them. We 
find in the last news from Pans these anecdotes of two 
who " tower " an inch or more ** above their sex," if not 
yet of Glumdalclitch stature. 

" Bravissima ! — The 7th of May, at Paris, a young 
girl, who was washing linen, fell into the Canal St. 
Martin. Those around called out for help, but none ven- 
tured to give it. Just then a young lady elegantly 
dressed came up and saw the case : in the twinkling of 
an eye she threw off her hat and shawl, threw herself in, 
and succeeded in dragging the young girl to the brink, 
after having sought for her in vain several times under 
the water. This lady was Mile. Adele Chevalier, an 
actress. She was carried, with the girl she had saved, 
into a neighboring house, which she left, after having 
received the necessary cares, in a fiacre, and amid the 
plaudits of the crowd." 

The second anecdote is of a different kind, but displays 
a kind of magnanimity still more unusual in this poor 
servile world: 
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" Out: of our (French) most diatinguished painters of 
eea-suhjecta. Gudin, has married & rich joung English 
lady, hi'longtng to a fiiniily of high rank, and related to 
the Dnk^ of WeliingtOTi. M. Gudin was lately at 

Berlin iit the same time with K , inspector of pieturaa 

to the King of Hollanii. The King of Prussia desired 
that both artists should be presented to him, and received 
Gudin in a very flattering maimer ; his genius being his 
only letter of recommendation. 

"Monsieur K ^has not the same advantage; but, 

to make up for it, he has a wife who enjoys in Holland a 
great reputation for her beauty. The King of Prussia is 
a cavalier, who cares more for pretty ladies than for 

genius. So Monsieur and Madame K were invited 

to the royal table — an honor which was not accorded to 
Monsieur and Madame Gudin. 

" Humble representations were made to the monarch, 
advising him not to make such a marked distinction 
between the French artist and the Dutch auiat«ar. 
These failing, the wise counsellors went to Madame Gudin, 
and, intimating that they did so with the good-will of the 
king, said that she might be received as cousin to the 
Duke of Wellington, as daughter of an English general, 
and of a family which dates hack to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. She could, if she wished, ti,viij\ herself of her 
rights of hirth to obtain the same Ijonors with Madame 

K . To sit at the table of tlie king, slie need only 

cease for a moment to be Madame Gudin, and become 
once more Lady L ." 

Does not all this sound like a history of the sevei*- 
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teenth century? Surely etiquette was never main 
tained in a more arrogant manner at the court of Louis 
XIV. 

But Madame Gudin replied that her highest pride lay 
in the celebrated name which she bears at present ; that 
she did not wish to rely on any other to obtain so futile 
a distinction, and that, in her eyes, the most noble 
escutcheon was the palette of her husband. 

I need not say that this dignified feeling was not com- 
prehended. Madame Gudin was not received at the table, 
but she had shown the nobleness of her character. For 

the rest, Madame K , on arriving at Paris, had the 

bad taste to boast of having been distinguished above 
Madame Gudin, and the story reaching the Tuileries, 
where Monsieur and Madame Gudin are highly favored, 
excited no little mirth in the circle there. 



"ELLEN: OR. FORGIVE AND FORaET." 

We notice thia coarsely-written little fiction beoauae it 
is one of a class which we see growing with pleasure. We 
see it with pleasure, because, in ita way, it is genuine. It 
ia a transcript of the erimea, calumnies, excitcmeuts, half- 
blind love of right, and honest indignation at the sort of 
wrong which it can discern, to be found in the class from 
which it emanates. 

That class is a large one in our country villagca, and 
these books reflect its thoughts and manners aa half-penny 
ballads do the life of the streets of London. The ballads 
are not more true to the facta ; but they give us, in a 
coarser form, far more of the spirit than we get from the 
same facta reflected in the intellect of a Dickens, for in- 
stance, or of any writer far enough above the scene to be 
properly its artist. 

So, in thia book, we find what Cooper, Miss Sedgwick 
and Mrs. Kirkland, might see, as the writer did, but could 
hardly believe in enough to speak of it with auch fidelity. 

It ia a current auperatition that country people are 
more pure and healthy in mind and body than those who 
live in cities. It may be so in countriea of old-established 
habits, where a genuine peasantry have inlierited some of 
the practical wisdom and lovalty of the past, with moal 



of its errors. We have our doubts, though, from 
stamp apon literature, always tlie nearest evidence of 
truth we can get, whether, even there, the difference 
between town and country life is aa much in favor of the 
latter aa is generally supposed. But in our land, where 
the country is at present filled with a mixed population, 
who come seeking to be purified by a bettor life and cul- 
ture from all the ills and diseases of the worst forms of 
civilization, things often look worse than in the city 
perhaps because men have more time and room to let 
faults grow and offend the light of day. 

There are exceptions, and not a few ; but, ii 
great proportion of country villages, the habits of the 
people, aa to food, air, and even exercise, are ignorant and 
unhealthy to the last degree. Their want of all pure 
&itb, and appetite for coarse excitement, is shown bj. 
continued intrigues, calumnies, and crimes. 

We have lived in a beautiful village, where, more fevon 
ably placed than any other person in it, both 
drawal from bad associations and nearness to gi 
we heard inevitably, from domestics, work-people, 
BOhool-children, more ill of human nature than we ooi 
possibly sift were we to elect such a task from all 
newspapers of this city in the same space of time. 

Wo believe the amount of ill circulated by means 
anonymous letters, as described in this book, to be 
great as can be imported in all the French novels (i 
that is a bold n-ord). We know ourselves of two 
cases of morbid wickedness, displayed by moans of anom 
mous letters, that may vie with what pii/.^leil tbi.' best wH 



city; 

their ^^J 
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of Trance in a famous law-auit not long since. It is ti'ue, 
there is, to balance all this, a healthy rebound, — a sur- 
prise and a shame ; and there are heartily good people, 
such as are described in this book, who, having taken n 
direction upward, keep it, and cannot be bent downward 
nor aside. But, then, the reverse of the picture ia of a 
blaokneas that would appall one who came to it with any 
idyllic ideas of the purity and peaceful loveliness of 
agricultural life. 

But what does this prove? Only the need of a dia- 
aemination of all that is beat, intellectually and morally, 
through the whole people. Our groves and fields have 
no good faii-ies or genii who teach, by legend or gentle 
apparition, the truths, the principles, that can alone pre- 
serve the village, as the city, from the poHseasion of the 
fiend. Their place must be taken by the school-master, 
and he must bo one who knows not only "readin', 
writin', and 'rithmetic," but the service of God and the 
destiny of man. Our people require a thoroughly-dif- 
fused intellectual life, a religious aim, such as no people 
at large ever possessed before; else they must sink till 
they become dregs, rather than rise to become the cream 
of creation, which they are too apt to flatter themsolvei? 
with the feacy of being already. 

The most interesting fiction we have ever read in this 
coarse, homely, but geimine class, is one called " Metal- 
lek." It may be in circulation in this city ; but we 
bought it in a conntry nook, nnd from a pedlar ; and it 
seemed to belong to the country. Had we met with it in 
iny other n.iy. it would probably have been to throw it 



aside again directly, for the autbor does not know lio« 
to nritc English, and the £rst chapters give no idea of 
bis power of apprehending the poetry of life. But hap- 
pening to read on, we became fixed and charmed, uud 
have retained from its pernsiil the sweetest picture of 
life lived in this land, ever afibrded us, out of the pale 
of personal observation. That such things are, private 
observation has made us sure ; but the writers of books 
rarely seem to have seen tiem ; rarely to have walked 
alone in an untrodden path long enough to hold com- 
mune with the spirit of the scene. 

In this book you find the very life ; the most vulgar 
prose, and the most exquisite poetry. You follow the 
hunter in his path, walking through the noblest and 
feirest scenes only to shoot the poor animals that were 
happy there, winning from the pare atmosphere little 
benefit except to good appetite, sleeping at night in the 
dirty hovels, with people who burrow in them to lead a 
life but little above that of the squirrels and foxes. 
There is throughout that air of room-enough, and free if 
loiv forms of human nature, which, at such times, makes 
bearable all that would otherwise be so repulsive. 

But when we come to the girl who is the presiding 
deity, or rather ibe tutelary angel of the scene, how are 
all discords harmonized ; how ail its latent music poured 
forth ! It is a portrait from the life — it has the mystic 
charm of fulfilled reality, how far beyond the fairest 
ideals ever horn of thought ! Pure, and brilliantly 
blooming as the flower of the "wildenieas, she, in liVe 
manner, nharcs while she sublimes its nature. She plays 
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round tlie most Tiilgar and rude beinga, geutle and 
caressing, yet unsullied ; in her wildueaa there la nothing 
cold or savage ; her elevation is soft and wami. Never 
have we seen natural religion more beautifully expressed; 
never bo well discerned the influence of the natural nun, 
who needs no veil or cloister to guard from profanation 
the beauty she has dedicated to God, and which only 
attracts human love to hallow it into the divine. 

The lonely life of the gir! after the death of her 
parents, — her foarleaanesa, her gay and sweet enjoy- 
ment of nature, her intercourse with the old people of 
the neighborhood, her sisterly conduct towards her 
"suitors," — all seem painted from the life; but the 
death-bed scene seema borrowed from some sermon, and 
is not in harmony witb the rest. 

In this connection we must try to make amends foi 
the stupidity of an earlier notice of the novel, called 
"Margaret, or the Real and Ideal," &c. At the time 
of that notice we had only looked into it here and tbere, 
and did no justice to a work full of genius, profound in 
its meaning, and of admirable fidelity to nature in its 
details. Since then we have really read it, and appre- 
ciated the sight and representation of soul-realities ; and 
we have lamented the long delay of so true a pleasure. 

A fine critic said, "This is a Yankee novel; or rather 
let it be called l/te Yankee novel, as nowhere else are the 
thought and dialect of our villages really represented." 
Another discovered that it must have been written in 
Maine, by the perfection with whieh peculiar features of 
scenery there are described. 
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A ^ouiig girl could not sufficiently express her deligbr 
at the simple nature with wliich scenes of childhood ara 
given, and espucially at Margaret's first going to meet- 
ing. She had never elsewhere found written down what 
she had felt. 

A mature reader, one of the most spiritualized and 
liarmonious minds we have ever met, admires the depth 
and fulness in which the workings of the spirit through 
the maiden's life are seen by the author, and shown to 
us; but laments the great apparatus with wliich the 
consummation of the whole is brought about, and the 
ibrmatioQ of a new church and state, before the time is 
yet ripe, under the banner of Mons. Chriati. 

But all these voices, among those most worthy to be 
heard, find in the book a real presence, and draw from 
it auspicious omens tliat an American literature is poa- 
Bible even in our day, because there are already in the 
mind here existent developments worthy to see the light, 
gold-fishes amid the moss in the still waters. 

For ourselves, we have been most charmed with the 
way the Real and Ideal are made to weave and shoot 
rays through one another, in which Margaret bestows on 
external nature what she receives through hooks, and 
wins back like gifta in turn, till the pond and the 
mythology are alternate sections of the same chapter. 
We delight in the teachings she receives through Chiliofl 
and his violin, till on the grave of "one who tried to 
love his fellow-men" grows up the full white rose-flower 
of her life. T'le Ciiso with which she assimiliites the city 
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life when in it, making it a part of her imaginative tapes- 
try, is a sign of the power to which she has grown. 

We have much more to think and to say of the book^ 
as a whole, and in parts; and should the mood and 
summer leisure ever permit a familiar and intimate 
acquaintance with it, we trust they will be both thought 
and said. For the present, we will only add that it 
exhibits the same state of things, and strives to point out 
such remedies as we have hinted at in speaking of the 
little book which heads this notice ; itself a rudo char- 
coal sketch, but if read as hieroglyphics are, pointing to 
important meanings and reBolts. 




"COURRIER DES ETATS UNIS. 

No other nation can liopo to vie with the French ia 
die talent of communicuting information witl 
vivacity and consciousneas. They must always 
beet narrators and the best interpreters, ao £ir aa p 
Beniing a clear statement of outlines goes. Thus t 
are excellent in conversation, lectures, and journalizing^ 

Aftfir we know all the news of the day, it is stil 
pleasant to read the bulletin of the "Coitrrter des Elai 
Unis." We rarely agree with the view taken ; but as 4 
summary it is so excellently well done, every topic pt^ 
in its best place, with such a light and vigorous hand, J 
that wo have the same pleasure we have felt in fairy 
tales, when some person under trial is helped by a kind 
&iry to sort the silks and feathers to their different 
places, till the glittering confusion assumes the order, — 
of a kaleidoscope. 

Then, what excellent correspondents they have in 
Paris ! What a humorous and yet clear account we 
have before us, now, of the Thiers game ! We have 
traced Guizot through every day with the utmost dis- 
tinctness, and see him perfectly in the sick-room. Now, 
here is Thiers, playing with his chess-men, Jesuits, &;c. 
LA hundred clumsy English or American papers coolj 
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ia in Paris so clear as we see it 
in the glass of these nimble Frenchmen. 

Certainlj^ it is with newspaper- writing as with food ; 
the English and Americana have as good appetites, but 
do not, and never will, know so well how to cook as the 
French. I'he Parisian correspondent of the "Sc/itiellpost" 
also makes himself merry with the play of M. Thiers. 
Both apeak with some feeling of the impressive utter- 
ance of Lamartine in the late debates. The Jesnita 
stand their ground, but there is a wave advancing which 
will not fail to wash away what ought to go, — nor are 
ita roarings, however much in advance of the wave itself, 
to ba misinterpreted by intelligent cars. The world ia 
raising ita sleepy lids, and soon no organization can 
exist which from its very nature interferes in any way 
with the good of the whole. 

In Germany the terrora of the authorities are more and 
more directed against the communists. They are very 
anxious to know what communism really is, or meana. 
They have almost forgotten, says the correspondent, the 
repression of the Jews, and like objects, in this new terror. 
Meanwhile, the Russian Emperor has issued an edict, 
commanding the Polish Jews, both men and women, to 
lay aside their national garb. He hopea thus to mingle 
them with the rest of the mass he moves. It will be 
seen whether such work can be done by beginning upon 
the outward man. 

The Paris correspondent of the ^^Coiinicr," who gives 
an account of amusements, has always many sprightly 
passages illustrative of the temper of the times, Horse- 
•2^ 
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races are now the &ehion, in which be rejoices, as bein 
likel/ to give to France good horses of" bcr < 
fiimoua lottery is on the point of coming off, — to give a 
organ to the Church of St. Eustache, — on which it does J 
not re<|Uire a very high tone of morula to be severe. A.J 
publie exliibitioD bus l)eeD mode of the splendid array t^a 
prizes, including every article of luxury, from jewelsj 
and cashmere shawls down to artificial flowers. 

A nobleman, president of the Horticultural Sooietjj J 
had given an entortainment. in which the part of thedi£- \ 
ferent flowers was acted by beautiful women, that of fruit | 
and vegetables by distinguished men. Such an amuse- i 
ment would admit of much light grace and wit, which 
may still be found in France, if anywhere in the world- 
There is also an amusing story of the stir caused 
among the French political leaders by the visit of a d jble- 
man of one of the great English families, to Paris. '' He | 
had bad several auiliences, previous to his departure fro 
London, of Queen Victoria ; be received a despatt^h dail/.j 
from the English court. But in reply to all overtoresl 
made to induce him to open his mission, he preserved si 
gloomy silence. All attentions, all signs of wi lling cod- j 
fidence, are lavished on him in Viiin. France is troubled, i 
' Has England,' thought she, ' a secret from us, while WftJ 
have none from her? ' She was on tlte point of invent- J 
ing one, when, lo ! the secret mission turns out to 
preparation of a ball-dress, with whose elegance 
from Parisian genius, ber Britannic majesty wished I 
dazzle and surprise her native realm." 

'T ia a pity Americana cannot learn the grace which 1 
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decks these trifling jests with so much prettiness. Till 
we can import something of that, we have no right to 
rejoice in French fashions and French wines. Such a 
nervous, driving nation as we are, ought to learn to fly 
along gracefully, on the light, fantastic toe. Can we not 
learn something of the English beside the knife and fork 
conventionalities which, with them, express a certain 
solidity of fortune and resolve ? Can we not get from 
the French something beside their worst novels ? 



* COURRIER DES ETATS UNIS/' 

OUR PROn^GtE, QUEEN VICTORIA. 

TilB Coun'ier laughs, though with features soinei^hui 
too disturbed for a graceful laugh, at a notice, published 
a few days since in the Tribune^ of one of its jests which 
scandalized the American editor. It does not content 
itself with a slight notice, but puts forth a manifesto, in 
formidably large type, in reply. 

With regard to the jest itself, we must remark that 
Mr. Grefeley saw this only in a translation, where it had 
lost whatever of light and graceful in its manner excused 
a piece of raillery very coarse in its substance. We will 
admit that, had he seen it as it originally stood, connected 
with other items in the playful chronicle of Pierre Du- 
rand, it would have impressed him differently. 

But the cause of irritation in the Courrier^ and of the 
sharp repartees of its manifesto, is, probably, what was 
said of the influence among us of " French literature 
and French morals," to which the " organ of the French- 
American population '^ felt called on to make a spirited 
reply, and has done so with less of wit and courtesy than 
could have been expected from the organ of a people who, 
whatever may be their faults, are at least acknowledged 
in wit and courtesy prcl-minent. We hope that the French 
who come to us will not become, in these respects, Ameri- 
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canized, and aubatdtuto the eaay sneer, and use of sucb 
terms aa " ridiculous," " virtaous misanthropy," &c., for 
the graceful and poignant raillery of their native land, 
which tickles even where it wounda. 

We may say, in reply to the Counter, that if Fourier- 
ism "recoils towards a state of nature," it arises largely 
from the fact that its author lived in a country where the 
natural relations are, if not more cruelly, at least more 
lightly violated, than in any other of the civilized world. 
The marriage of convention has done its natural office in 
sapping the morals of France, till breach oF the marriage 
TOW has become one of the chief topics of its daily wit, 
Otie of the acknonledged traits of its manners, and a 
fiiTorite — in these modern times we might say the 
iavorite — subject of its works of fiction. From the lime 
of Molicre, himself an agonized aufierer behind his comic 
mask from the infidelities of a wife he was not able to 
cease to love, through memoirs, novels, dramas, and the 
volleyed squibs of the press, one fact stares na in the 
face as one of so common occurrence, that men, if they 
have not ceased to suffer in heart and morals from its 
poisonous action, have yet learned to bear with a shrug 
and a careless laugh that marks its frequency. Under- 
stand, we do not say that the French are the most deejily 
stained with vice of all nations. We do not think them 
so. There are others where there is aa much, but there 
is none where it is so openly acknowledged in literature, 
and therefore there is none whose literature alone is ao 
likely to deprave inexperienced minds, by famlliai-izi 
diem with wickedness before they have known the li 
24' 
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and thfl ahock of pae^on. And we believe that thi>< a 
the very worst way for youth to he misled, aince the 
miasma thus pervades the whole man, and he is corrupted 
in head and heart at once, witliout one sti-engthenjng 
effort at resistance. 

Were it necessai-j, we might substantiate what we bh^I 
by quoting from the Courrier within the last fortnight, 
jokes and stories such as are not to he found so fre- 
quently in the prints of any other nation. There is the 
Btory of the girl Adelaide, which, at another time, we 
mean to quote, for its terrible pathos. There ia a man 
on tlial for the murder of his wife, of whom the witnesses 
Bay, " lie was so fond of her you would never have known 
she was his wife ! " Here is one, only yesterday, where 
a, man kills a woma.n to whom he wus married by his 
relatives at eighteen, she being much older, and disagree- 
able to him, but their properties mat«liing. After twelve 
years' marriage, he can no longer support the yoke, and 
kills both her and her father, and "his only regret is 
that he cannot kill all who had anything to do with the 
match." 

Either infidelity or auch crimes are the natural result 
of marriages made as they are in France, by agreement 
between the friends, without choice of the parties. It is 
this horrible system, and not a native incapacity for pure 
and permanent relations, that leads la such results. 

We must observe, en passant, that this man was the 
fother of five children by this hated woman ^ a wickedness 
not peculiar to France or any nation, and which cannot 
&il to do its work of filling the world with sickly, weak, 
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3T depraved beings, who have reason to cnrse their brutal 
father that he does not murder them as well as their 
wretched mother, — who, more unhappy than the victim 
of seduction, ia made the slave of sense in the name of 
I'eligion and law. 

The last steamer brings us news of the disgrace of 
Victor Hugo, one of the moat celebrated of the literary 
men of France, and but lately created one of her poors. 
The afiair, however, is to be publicly " hushed up." 

But we need not cite majiy instances to prove, what is 
known to the whole world, that these wrongs are, if not 
more frequent, at least more lightly treated by the 
French, in literature and discourse, than by any cation 
of Europe. This being the case, can an American, ajix- 
ious that his country should receive, as her only safe- 
guard from endleaa temptations, good moral instruction 
and mental food, be otherwise than grieved at the pro- 
miscuous introduction among ua of their writings ? 

We know that there ai'e in I'rance good men, pure books, 
true wit. But there is an immensity that is bad, and 
more hurtful to our farmers, clerks and country milliners, 
than to those to whose tastes it was originally addressed, — 
as the small-pox is most tktal among the wild men of the 
woods,— and this, from the unprincipled cupidity of pub- 
lishers, is broad-cast recklessly over all the land we haiJ 
hoped would become a healthy asylum for those before 
cripjJed and tainted by hereditary abuses. This cannot 
be prevented ; we can only make head against it, and 
show that there is really another way of thinking and 
living — ay, and another voice for it in the world. We 



%Te naturallj od the alert, and if -we sometimes start b 
quickly, that is better than to play " Le noit 
.«i^" — (The Black Sluggard). 

We are displeased at the unfeeling manner in whioi 
the Courrier speaks of tlioso whom he calls our models. 
He did not misunderstand us, and some things ho says 
on this subject deserve ajid suggest a retort that would 
be bitter. But we forbear, because it would injure the 
innocent with the guilty. The Coriirier ranks the editor 
of the Tribune omong "the men who have undertaken 
an. ineffectual struggle against the perversities of this 
lower world." By ineffuctiuil we presume he means 
that it has never succeeded in exiling evil from this lower 
world. We are proud to be ranked among the band of 
those who at least, in the ever-memorable worda of Scrip- 
ture, have " done what they could" for this purpose. 
To this band belong all good men of all countries, and 
France has contributed no small contingent of those 
whrse purpose was noble, whose lives were healthy, and 
whfffle minds, even in their lightest moods, pure. We 
are better pleased to act as sutler or pursuivant of this 
band, ithoge strife the Courrier thinks so impuissnnte, 
than to reap the rewards of efficiency on the other side. 
There is not too much of this salt, in proportion to the 
whole mass that needs to be salted, nor axe " occasional 
accessoa of virtuous misanthropy " the worst of maladiK! 
in a world that affords such abundant occasion for it. 

In fine, we disclaim all prejudice against the French 
nation. We feel assured that all, or almost all, impartial 
riu'nds will aci^uiese in what we say as to the tone of lax 
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morality, in reference to marriage, bo common in tlieir 
literature. We do not like it, in joke or in earnest ; 
neither are we of those to whom vice " loses moat of ita 
deformity by losing all ita groaaness." If there be 
B, deep and ulcerated wound, we think the more " the 
richly-embroidered veil " is torn away the better. Such 
a deep social wound exiata in France ; we wish ita cure, 
aa we wish the health of ull nations and of all men ; so 
far indeed would we " recoil towa-rds a state of nature." 
We beheve tliat nature wills marriage and parentage to be 
kept sacred. The ikct of their not being so is to us not a 
pleasant subject of jeat ; and we should really pity the first 
lady of England for injury here, though she be a queen ; 
while the ladies of the French court, or of ParJaian so- 
ciety, if they willingly lend themselves to be the subject 
of this atyle of jest, or find it agreeable when made, must 
be to us the cause both of pity and disgust. We are not 
unaware of the great and beautiful qualities native to the 
French^ of their chi valry, their sweetness of temper, their 
rapid, brilliant and abundant genius. We would wish to 
see these qualities restored to their native lustre, aiid not 
receive the base alloy which haa long stained the virgin- 
ity of the gold. 




****** Amonq those we have 
the beat, as to observation of particulars and lively 
expression, are by women. They are generally ill 
prepared as regards previous culture, and their acope is 
necessarily narrower than that of men, but their tact and 
quickness help them a great deal. You can see their 
minds grow by what they feed on, when they travel. 
There are many books of travel, by women, that are, at 
least, entertaining, and contain some penetrating and just 
observations. There has, however, been none since 
Lady Mary Worlley Montague, with aa much talent, 
liveliness, and preparation to observe in various ways, as 
she bad. 

* It need not be eaid, probably, that Margaret Fuller did not thick 
the &ot that books of travel by womea have generally been piquant 
and liiely rather than diacriminating and instructive, a. resnlt of 
their nature, and therefore unavoidablo ; on the contrary, she regarded 
woman aa naturally more penetrating than man, and the laot that in 
jnumoj-ing she would seo more of home-life than he, ttouIiI give her 
a great odvajitHgo, — but she did beliece woman needed a wider aul- 
tare, and then she would not fail to excel ia writing hooka of travels. 
The merita now in such works she considered atrikiog and due to 
womaa'B natural quicltnei^ and availlug heraelf uf all her facilities, 
and »ny Jeficienciea simply proved the need of a broader educ 
[Edit.] 
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A good article appeared lately in one of the English 
periodicals, headed by a Jong list of travels by women. 
It was easy to observe that the personality of the writer 
was the most obvious thing in each and all of these 
books, and that, even in the best of them, you travelled 
with the writer as a charming or amusing companion, 
rather than as an accomplished or instructed guide. 



REVIEW OF "MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS, BY 

MRS. JAMESON." 

Mrs. Jameson appears to be growing more and more 
desperately modest, if we may judge from the motto : 

•* What if the little rain should say, 
* So small a drop as I . 
Can ne*er refresh the thirsty plain, — 
I'll tarry in the sky ? * " 

and other superstitious doubts and disclaimers profiFered 
in the course of the volume. We thought the time had 
gone by when it was necessary to plead " request of 
friends " for printing, and that it was understood now-a- 
days that, from the facility of getting thoughts into 
print, literature has become not merely an archive for the 
preservation of great thoughts, but a means of general 
communication between all classes of minds, and all 
grades of culture. 

If writers write much that is good, and write it well, 
they are read much and long ; if the reverse, people 
simply pass them by, and go in search of what is more 
interesting. There needs be no great fuss about publish- 
ing or not publishing. Those who forbear may rather 
be considered the vain ones, who wish to be distinguished 



uuong tlie crowd. Especially this extrcuiG modesty looka 
Buperfluoua in a person who knows her thoughts have 
been received with interest for ten or twelve years back. 
We do not like this from Mrs. Jameson, because we think 
she wculd be amazed if others spoke of licr as this little 
humble flower, doubtful whether it ouglit to raise its head 
to the light. She should leave such aftectations to her 
aunts ; they were the fashion in their day. 

It is very true, however, that she should not have pub- 
lished the very first paragraph in her book, which pre- 
sents an inaccuracy and shallowness of thought quite 
amazing in a person of her fine perceptions, talent and 
colture. We allude to the contrast she attempts to cstali- 
liah between Raphael and Titian, in placing mind in con- 
tradistinction to beauty, as if beauty were merely pbysi- 
cal. Of course alie meana no such tiling ; hut the paasage 
means this or nothing, and, as an opening to a paper on 
art, is indeed reprehensible and fallacious. 

The rest of this paper, called the House of Titian, is 
full of pleasant chat, though some of the judgments — that 
passed on Canaletti's pictures, for insfemce — are opposed 
to those of persons of the purest taste ; and in other re- 
spects, such as in speaking of the railroad to Venice, Mrs. 
Jameson is much less wise than those over whom she 
assnmes superiority. The railroad will destroy Venice j 
the two things cannot coexist ; and those wlio do not look 
upon that wondi-ons dream in this age, will, pr jhahly, fin-.l 
only vestiges of its existence. 

The picture of Adelaide Kemble is very pretty, though 
there is an attempt of a sort too common with Mrs 



Jameson to make more of the subject ihan ji deaen 
Adelaide Ketable waa not the true artiat, or she could 
80 axin or so lightly have slept into another sphere. 1 
is enough to paint her as a lovelj woman, and a woman- 
genius. The true artiat cannot forswear hia vocation 
Heaven does not permit it; the atierapt makes him 
unhappy, nor will he form ties with those who can con^ 
sent to such sacrilege. Adelaide Kemble loved art, 
waa not truly an artist 

The ''Xnothian Marbles," and " Washington Allal 
are very pleasing papers. The most interesting 
however, are the sentences copied from Mr. 
These have hia chaste, superior tone. We copy 
them. 

" What lif/hi is in the natural world, such is fame in 
the intellectual, — both requiring an /ilmospkere in order 
to become perceptible. Hence the fame of Michel Angelo 
is to some minds a nonentity ; even as the Sun itself| 
would be invisible in vacuo." 

(A very pregnant statement, containing the true ] 
why "no man is a hero to his valet de chambre.") 

" Fame does not depend on the will of any man ; but 
reputation may be given and taken away ; for fame is the 
sympathy of kindred intellects, and sympathy ia not" a 
subject of wUliiig ; while reputation, having Jts source in 
the popular voice, ia a sentence wtiich may be altered or 
suppressed at pleasure. Reputation, being essentially 
contemporaneous, is always at the mercy of the envious 
and ignorant. But Fame, whose very birth is posthu- 
mous, anii wliich is only known to cxint by the eflioea of 
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Its footsteps through congenial minds, can neither be in- 
creased nor diminished by aaj degree of wiltuhiess.'' 

■'An original miDd is rarely understood until it has 
been reflected from some half-dozen congenial with it ; so 
averse are men to admitting the true in an unusual form; 
while any novelty, however fantastic, however false, ia 
greedily swallowed. Nor ia this to be wondered at, for all 
truth demanils a response, and few people care to Chin/c, 
yet they must liave something to supply the place of 
thought. Every mind would appear original if every 
man had the power of projecting hia own into the minds 
of others." 

" All effort at originality must end either in the quaint 
or monstrous ; for no man knows himself as an original; 
he can only believe it on the report of others to wliom lie 
is made known, as he is by the projecting power before 
spoken of." 

"There ia an easential meanness in wisliing to get the 
better of any one. The only competition worthy of a 
wise man is with himself." 

" Reverence ia an ennobling sentiment ; it is felt to be 
degrading only by the vulgar mind, which would escape 
the sense of its own littleness by elevating itself into the 
antagonist of what is above it." 

" He that has no pleasure io looking up ia not fit to 
look down : of suuh minds are the mannerists in art, and 
in the world — the tyrants of all sorts." 

" Miiko no man your idol ; for the beat man must bavn 
Ekults, and Lis faulta will naturally become yours, in addi- 
dan to your own. This ia aa true in art as in morals." 
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"The Devil b heartieat laugh la at a, deti'acting vitfl 
^3m. Hence the phrase ' devilJah good ' hns aometimea a 
literal meaning." 

" Woman's Miaaion and Woman's Position" is an ex- 
cellent paper, in wliich plain truths are spoken with an 
honorable atraight-forwardncaa, and a great deal of good 
feeling. We deapiao the woman who, knowing auch 
facts, is afraid to speak of them ; yet we honor one, too, 
who doea the plain right thing, for alie expoaes hei'self to 
the asaaulta of vulgarity, in a way painful to a peraon who 
haa not strength to find shelter and repose in her motives. 
We recommend this paper to the consideration of all 
those, tlie unthinking, wilfully unaeeing million, who are 
in the habit of talking of " Woman's sphere," as if it 
really were, at present, for the majority, one of protec- 
tion, and the gentle offices of home. The rhetorical 
gentlemen and silken damea, who, quite forgetting their 
waaherwonion, their seamatressea, and the poor hirelings 
for the aensua! pleasures of Man, that jostle them daily in 
the streets, talk as if women need be fitted for no other 
chance than that of growing like cheriahed flowers in the 
garden of domestic love, are requested to look at this 
paper, in which the state of women, both in the manufac- 
turing and agricultural districts of England, is e.'iposed 
with eloquence, and just inferencea drawn. 

" This, then, ia what I mean when I apeak of the 
anomalous condition of women in these daya. I would 
point out, as a primary source of incalculable miachief, tlie 
contradiction between her assumed and her real position , 
between wtat is c.illcd her proper sfihcrc by the laws of 
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God and Nature, and what has become lier resil sphere by 
the laws of necesaity, and through the complex rektiona 
of artificial existence. In the strong language of Carlyle, 
I would say that ' Here is a lie standing up in the midst 
of society.' I would say 'Down with it, even to the 
ground ; ' for while this perplexing and harbaroua anom- 
aly exists, fretting like an ulcer at the very heart of 
society, all new specifics and palliatives are in vain. The 
question must be settled one way or another ; either let 
the man in all the relations of life be held the natural 
guardian of the woman, constrained to fulfil that trnst, 
responsible in society for her well-being and her mainten- 
ance ; or, if she be liable to be thrust from the sanctuary 
of home, to provide for herself through the exercise of 
Buch faculties as God has given her, let her at laaat have 
fair play ; let it not be avowed in the same breath thai 
protection is necessary to her, and tiiat it is refused her ; 
and while we send her forth into the desert, and bind the 
burthen on her back, and put the staff in her hand, let 
not her steps be beset, her limbs fettered, and her eyes 
blindfolded." Amen, 

The sixth and last of these papers, on the relative 
social position of "mothers and governesses," exhibits in 
true and full colors a state of things in England, beside 
which the custom in some parts of China of drowning 
female infants looks mild, generous, and refined; — an 
aecursed state of things, beneath whose influence nothing 
can, and nothing ought to thrive. Though this paper, of 
which we have not patience to speak further at thia 
moment, is valuable from putting the facts into due relief, 
25* 
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it is verj- inferior to the other, and shows the want of 
tlioroughness and depth in Mrs. Jameson's intellect. She 
has taste, feeling and knowledge, but she cannot think 
out a subject thoroughly, and is unconsciously tainted and 
hampered by conventionalities. Her advice to the gov- 
ernesses reads like a piece of irony, but we believe it was 
not meant as such. Advise them to be burnt at the stake 
at once, rather than submit to this slow process of petri- 
faction. She is as bad as the Reports of the " Society for 
the relief of distressed and dilapidated Governesses.'' We 
have no more patience. We must go to England our- 
selves, and see these victims under the water torture. Till 
then, k Dieu ! 



WOMAN'S INFLUENCE OVER THE INSANE. 

In reference to what is said of entruating an infant tc 
the insane, we must relate a little tale which touched the 
heart in childhood from the eloijuent lips of the mother. 

The minister of the village had a son of such uncommon 
powers that the slender means on which the large family 
L™d were strained to the utmost to send him to college. 
The boj prized the means of study as only those imder 
such circumstancea know how to prize tliem ; indeed.far 
beyond their real worth ; since, by excessive study, pj-o- 
longed often at the expense of sleep, he mnde himself 
insane. 

All may conceive the feelings of the fiimily when their 
staj- returned to them again, shorn of its heams ; their 
pride, their hard-earned hope, sunk to a thing bo hopeless, 
BO helpless, that there could be none so poor to do him rev- 
erence. But they loved him, and did what the ignorance 
of the time permitted. There was little provision then for 
the treatment of such cases, and what there was waa of a 
kind that they shrunk from resorting to, if it could be 
avoided. They kept him at home, giving him, during 
the first months, the fi'eedom of the house ; bat on his 
making an attempt to kill his &ther, and confessing afiier- 
irarda that hi^ old veneration had, as is so ofbn the case 



ill these affections, reacted morbidly to its opposite, 
that he never saw a onco-loved parent turn his back 
witliout thinking how he could rush upon him and do him 
an itijury, they felt obliged to use harsher measures, and 
chained him to a post in one room of the house. 

There, ao restrained, without exercise or proper medi- 
cine, the fever of insanity came upon him in its wildest 
form. He raved, shrieked, struck about him, and tore 
off all the raiment that was put upon him. 

One of his sisters, named Lucy, whom ho had most 
lr*7Bd when well, had now power to soothe him. He 
would listen to her voice, and give way to a milder mood 
when she talked or sang. But this favorite sister mar- 
ried, went to her new home, and the maniac became 
wilder, more violent than ever. 

After two or three years, she returned, bringing with 
her an infant. She went into the room where the naked, 
blaspheming, raging object waa confined. He knew her 
instantly, and felt joy at seeing her, 

" But, Lucy," said he, suddenly, " is that your baby 
you have in your arms ? Give it to me, I want to hold 



A pang of dread and suspicion shot through the young 
mother's heart, — - she turned pale and faint. Her brother 
was not at that moment so mad that he could not under- 
stand her fears. 

" Lucy," said he, " do you suppose I would hurt yoitr 
child ?'^ 

Hia sister had strength of mind and of heart ; she could 
not resist the appeal, and hastily placed the child in hia 
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anaj. Poor fellow ! he held it awhile, stroked its little 
face, and melted into tears, the first he had shed since his 
insanity. 

For some time after that he was better, and probably, 
had he been under such intelligent care as may be had at 
present, the crisis might have been followed up, and a 
favorable direction given to his disease. But the subject 
was not understood then, and, having once fallen mad, he 
was doomed to live and die a madman. 
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Yesterday, tlie 4tli July, we passed in lookinn 
tlirongh this interesting work. Tlie feelings and re- 
flections it induced were in harmony with the aspect 
of tile day, a day of gloom, of searching chill and 
dripping skies. We were very soriy for aU tlie poor 
laborers and children whom the weather deprived of 
pleasure on the pleasantest occasion of their year — 
moat of all for those poor children of the Farm Schools 
on this, perhaps, the first holiday of their dull, nar- 
row little lives. But the mourning aspect of the day 
seemed to us most appropriate. The hoys and boyish 
young men were letting off their crackers and revelling 
in smoke and hubbub all day long ; a din not more 
musical, of empty panegyric and gratulation, was go- 
ing on within the halls of oratory; the military were 
parading our profaned bannera. But the sweet heav- 
ens, conscious of the list of wrongs hy which this na- 
tion, in its now more than threescore years and ten 
of independent existence, has abused the boon, veiled 
themselves in crape and wept. 



!iat and Personal; with Sketches of Travel 
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The nation may wrap itself in callousness and stop 
its ears to every oiy except that of profit or loss ; it 
may build its temples of wood and stone, and hope, by 
formal service of the lips, to make up for that paid to 
Mammon in the spirit, but God is not mocked; it is 
all recorded, all known. The want of honor and even 
honorable sentiment shown by this people in the day 
of repudiation ; the sin of slavery and the conduct 
of the slaveholder, who, at first pretending that he 
wished, if possible, to put an end to this curse of un- 
lawful bondage, has now unveiled his falsehood by the 
contrivance and consummation of a plan to perpetuate 
it, if possible, through all ages ; the intolerance and 
bigotry which disgrace a country whose fnndamental 
idea affords them no excuse, shown in a thousand ways 
and on every side, but, of late, in a most flagrant form, 
through the murder of the Mormon leader, the expul- 
sion of his followers, and their persecution even while 
passing out of these borders, persecution of precisely 
the same kind, excused on the same grounds, as that 
with which the Egyptians pursued the Hebrews ; these 
things must make every thoughtful spirit sad. And to 
these must be added the war which at present engages 
us, at whose very triumphs those who have steady in- 
tellect or steady principle must look with an aching 
heart, and which the Louisiana Marseillaise is ikin to 
celebrate in such terms as these : 

"tevcz voqbI filB da TA 




" Biw, torn of America, your 
fuHc Mexico ravage, pilJi 



And even in this city they were not ashamed to 
pen and sing verses calling od the citizens to light in 
defence of "liberty," as if it were not the Mexicans 
alone, the feeble Mexicans, that were figliting in de- 
fence of their rights, and we for liherty to do our 
pleasure. 

But of all these plague-spots there is none from 
which we fi^el snch burning pain of shame and indig- 
nation, as from the conduct of tliis nation toward the 
Indians. Spoliation, aggression, falsehood of the black- 
est character, a hundred times repeated, each time with 
increased shamelessnesa, mark every step of this inter- 
course. If good men have sometimes interposed, it ia 
but as a single human arm might strive to stay the 
torrent. The sense of the nation has been through- 
out, " Might makes Right ; we will get what we 
want at any rate. Wbat does it signify what becomes 
of the Indians ? They are red. They are unlike us 
in character and person. Let them save themselves 
if they can, the Indian dogs," During the last twen- 
ty-five years these proceedings have assumed a still 
darker shade, and it has been the effort of public and 
private avarice alike to drive the Indians beyond the 
Mississippi, Treaties have been made by treachery, 
gigned only by a minority of the trlhes, then en- 
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forcer! by our Government so long as thev served 
purpose, broken then and new ones made and adhered 
to with the same fidelity. How bitter is the satire 
of the Indian phrase, " A White Man's Treaty 1 " 
How just and natural the reply to the missionary who 
urged upon them the religious benefit of becoming 
Christians, "Christians! — Why, the white men are 
Christians ! " 

Most of the facts on these subjects contained in 
Colunel M'Kenney's book we knew before; but they 
are here detailed in their full force by one intimately 
connected, often an eye-witness, and whose benevo- 
lence, liberal views, and manly sympathy had made 
him a " beloved brother " to the red man. He can 
conclusively show the falsehood of the pretest that tlie 
Indians are incapable of civilization, a pretext, indeed, 
refuted by all who please to look at it, and by the pros- 
pects of tiie Gherokeea, if they bad not been so wick- 
edly arrested in their progress. He can show how 
open they are to the advice of any friend who they 
think has judgment combined with sympathy for their 
sad and difficult position. This reliance is expressed 
toward Colonel M'Kenney. with the most touching 
simplicity by these stalwart meo, childlike because 
representing a race reduced to the weakness of child- 
hood. 

" Brother : We have opened our ears wide to your 
talk ; we have not lost a word of it. We were happy 
and our hearts grew big, when wc heard you had come 
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to our country. We have always thought of you t 
our friend ; we Lave confidence in you ; we have I 
tened more close, because we think so much of j 
we know well you would not deceive us, and we \ 
lieve you know what b best for us and for our chil- 
dren. Brother, do not you forsake us. Our friends, 
as you told us, are few — we liave i 
tee know that." 

How deeply affecting are the images in the follow-^ 
ing magnificent speech of the Choctaw chief ! 




SPEECH OF COLONEL COBB, 

Eead Mingo of Ihe Choelaws, East of the Mississippi, it 
the Agent of Ihe United Slates. 

"Brother — We have heard your talk as from t 
lips of our father, the great white chief at Wasbingtor 
and my people have called upon me to speak to yoiu S 
The red man has no hooka, and wlien he wishes torj 
make known his views, like his father before him, , 
speaks from Ills mouth. He Js afraid of writing 
When he speaks he knows what he says ; the Gre 
Spirit lieara him. Writing b the invention of thl 
jiale-faces ; it gives birth to error and to feuda. Tla 
Great Spirit talks — we hear him in the thunder - 
in the rushing winds and the mighty waters - 
he never writes, 

" Brother — When vou were voiui" we were stronin 
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we fought by your side; but our arms ai'e now bni- 
ken. You have grown large; my people have become 

"■Brother — My voice is weak; you can scarcely 
hear me ; it is not the shout of a warrior, but the wail 
of an infant. I have lost it in wailing over the mia- 
Ebrtunes of my people. These are their graves, and in 
those aged pines you hear the ghosts of the departed. 
Their ashes are here, and we have been left to protect 
them. Our warriors are nearly all gone to the far 
country west ; but here are our dead. Shall we go, 
too, and give their bones to the wolves ? 

" Brother — Two sleeps have passed since we heard 
you talk. We have thought upon it. You ask us to 
leave our country, and tell us it is our father's wish. 
We would not desire to displease our father. We 
respect him, and you bis child. But the Choctaw 
always thinks. We want lime to answer. 

"Brother — Our hearts are full. Twelve winters 
ago our chiefs sold our country. Every warrior that 
you see here was opposed to the treaty. If the dead 
could have been coimted, it conid never have been 
made ; but, alas 1 though they stood aronnd, they could 
not be seen or heard. Tlidr tears came in the rain- 
drops, and their voices in the wailing wind, but the 
pale-facea knew it not, and our land was taken away. 

•' Brother — We do not now complain. The Choc- 
taw suiFers, but never weeps. You have the strong 
arm, and we cannot resist : hut the pale-face worships 
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the Great Spirit. So does the red man. The Gi^ 
Spirit loves truth. When you took our country 3 
promised us land. There is your promise in the book- 
Twelve times have the trees dropped tlieir leaves, yet 
we have received no land. Our houses have been taken 
from us. The white man's plough turns up the boiit^s 
of our fathers. We dare not kindle our fires ; and 
yet you said we might remain, and you would give 
US land. 

" Brother — Is this truth ? But we believe now our 
great father knows our condition, he will listen to us. 
We are as mourning orphans in our country ; but our 
-father will take us by the hand. When he fiilfils his 
promise, we will answer his talk. He means well. 
We know it. But we cannot think now. Grief has 
made children of us. When our business is settled, 
we shall be men again, and talk to our great father 
about what he has proposed. 

" Brother — You stand in the moccasons of a great 
chief, yon speak the words of a mighty nation, and 
your talk was long. My people are small, their shadow 
scarcely reaches to your knee ; they are scattered and 
gone ; when I shout, I hear my voice in the depth of 
the woods, but no answering shout comes back. My 
words, thei'efore, are few. I have nothing more to 
say, but to request you to tell what I have said to the 
tall chief of the pale-faces." 

Still more affecting, however, is the address of 
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Lowrey, tlie now acting chief of the Cherokees, to the 
Christian community of the United States, pubhshed 
in our papers a few days since. It is affecling, not 
from its ehjquence, like the prt-ceding, but from its 
broken-hearted, subdued tone as overpoweringly pa- 
thetic, from this once great, strong, seemingly indom- 
itable race, as when the perishing Caesar cries, " Give 
me some drink, Titinius, — like a sick girh" He ap- 
peals to the Christian community, which to-day has 
been dozing in the churches over texts of Scripture 
which they apply only to the by-goue day, while there 
is before them at this moment such a mighty appeal 
for sympathy, for justice, such wrong to be set right, 
such service to he done in obedience to the gospel, 
" Love one another 1 " — " Feed my lambs 1 " — "Go 
forth to the Gentile ! " O Jesus ! how dare we say to 
thee, " Lord, Lord " ? Can there be hope of avoiding 
the repulse — "Depart from rae, I never knew ye," 

Colonel M'Kenney, in showing the mistakes that 
have been made, and the precious opportunities lost of 
doing right ajid good to the Indians, shows also that, 
at this very moment, another such opportunity is pre- 
flented, probably the last. We bespeak attention to 
this plan. We do not restate it here, pi-eferring the 
public should he Jed to it by gradual steps, through hia 
own book, which we hope to see in general circulation. 
We shall content ourselves with repeating that the 
time to attend to the subject, get information and act, 
is NOW, or never. A very sliort time and it will he 
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too late to release ourselTes, in any measure, from tm 
weight of ill-doing, or preserve any vestiges of a race, 
one large portion of the creation of God, and whose 
life and capacities ought by all enlightened and hon- 
est, not to say religious, minds to be held infinitely 
precions, if only as a part of the history of the human 
family. 

The details of conduct In Creneral Jackson are very 
characteristic. That a man so incompetent should 
have been placed in so responsible a position at such 
a crisis, merely because he had a ray of genius, some 
fine instincts, and represented the war spirit in the 
country, was very sad and fatal. Happy those who op- 
posed it, vanquished though they were I The account 
of Osceola's and the Agent's conduct relatively at the 
time when the Indian thrust his knife into the treaty, 
on being urged, as if he had been a suUen school-boy, 
to moke his mark, is a history in little of the whole re- 
lation between the two races. No wonder Osceola, on 
his death-bed, painted his iace red, in token of eternal 
enmity to the whites. 

This work is embellished with many appropriate de- 
signs, and, as frontispiece to the second volume, boasts 
a colored lithograph portrait of Pocahontas, from an 
undoubted original, painted in London in 1616.* The 

* A copy of this parti&it, of > larger siie tban that in the TOlnme, wai 
pnsented to my siatec by Colonel M'Keimey as a token of his apprccIftttOQ 
of her sj'mpstliy for tho Indian race. Tli'a portrait was much valued by 
Uargatel, and is now carefully pruJen-ed ;y mo. — V.D, 
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face is extremelv lovely, the eje has the wild, sweet 
look of the iTidian women, with more fulness of souJ 
than they usually possess ; the lips, too, are full, the 
upper one too much so for regular beauty, but very 
expressive of tenderness and generosity. The skin ha? 
that golden lustre which makes the Indian complexion 
as beautiful, compared with tbe swarthy or dingy red, 
as the softest blonde is, compared to the coarse or tai> 
nished skins so common among Europeans, The hair 
is flowing and slightly curled ; the dress, a rich green, 
lined and faced with white, leaving bare the neck and 
the lower part of the arms, is very beautiful and no 
less becoming. The possession of so fair a copy of a 
beloved original would, of itself, alone, make the book 
a desirable possession to many. 

All men love Pocahontas for the angelic impulse 
of tenderness and pity that impelled her to tbe rescue 
of Smith. We love her for a sympathy with our race 
which seemed instinctive and marked her as an instru- 
ment of Destiny, Yet we pity her, too, for being thus 
made a main agent in the destruction of her own peo- 
ple, and sympathize much with Philip, Pontiac, Te- 
cumseh, Nappier, who died in defence of tbe stock 
from which they sprang. Of tbe tender mercies which 
were to be the reward of every kindness conferred by 
the red upon the white man, we have a sample in the , 
way in which Smith meets, in his native land, the i 
lovely heroine who had saved his life. She, alone 
•moiig strangers, rushes to him, culls him father. 



cure of a kind welcome to his heart. He, entreiichf 

in cold con veil tioral restraints, takes her 
leads her to a chair, addresses her as Miaa or Madam, 
and freezes back at once tlie warm, gushing stream 
of lier affections with tlie ice of civic life. 

A comment upon this is found in the position of the 
Indian boys brought up by Colonel M'Kenney, and 
especially in the catastrophe of McDonald. 

The book, adorned with the portrait of Pocalionta 
is enriched by many traits especially calculated to in- ' 
terpst women. Among these Is the punishment of an 
Indian for ill-treatment of his motber-in-law, received 
with acclamation by the women of the tribe, as bring- 
ing a new era in their destiny. We could have 
wished, however, that the punishment had been some- 
thing else than the degradation of the brave to the 
position of a woman. The Indian custom to that 
effect being the most powerful expression of the con- 
tempt in which they hold the sex, ought not to have 
been countenanced in an attempt to rectify this way of 
thinking. The book is appropriately dedicated to two 
women. The first volume, with a portrait of the au- 
thor for its frontispiece beneath which might have been 
inscribed as a proud title which few can boast, " The 
Indian's Friend," is dedicated to Mrs. Madison, and an 
autograph letter from her in reply, forms an interesting 
prefix to its pages. The second, with the portrait of 
Pocahontas, is dedicated to Mrs, Simnders, of Salem, 
Mass., as having also shown herself with talents, time, 
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and money, a friend to the Indians, a happiness which 
we envy lier, and must wish her many competitors 
more powerfti! and leisurely than ourselves in its en- 
joyment. 

Honors are paid to the character of John Ross, 
which it gives us great pleasure to see, as confirma- 
tion of what we have always felt. There ia a tone 
not to be mistaken in the papers which Ross has 
addressed to the public — a grave, majestic sorrow, a 
resolute honor, justice, and courage to act as love and 
duty prompt in a losing cause to the last, an excellent 
discernment, and a serenely tempered wisdom. We 
have often wished to extend the hand of friendship to 
tliis man, and assure him that there was one pale-face 
who, not having seen, yet knows him, and prizes his 
efforts as they deser^■e. We may name, in the late 
Dr. Channing, another who felt thus toward Ross from 
the perusal of his writings. 

We solicit an extensive perusal of this book ; the 
interest of its contents will repay the money and 
trouble that may be thus expended. We scarcely dare 
hope that anything righteous will be done in conse- 
quence, for our hopes as to National honor and good- 
ness are almost wearied out, and we feel obliged to 
turn to the Individual and to the Future for con- 
solation. Yet, oh Father! might we pray that thou 
wouldst grant a ray of pure light in this direction, and 
grant us to help let it in I It were a blessed com- 
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pensation for many sorrows, many disappointments. 
At all events, none who have leisure and heart to 
feel on these subjects may stand excused from bear- 
ing open testimony to the truth, whether it avail 
or nA. 
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CHILDRIN'S BOOKS. 

There is no branch of literature that better deserves 
cultivatioD, and none that so little obtains it from worthy 
hands, as this of Children's Books. It reL[uirea a pecu- 
liar development of the genius and sympathies, rare 
among men of factitious life, who are not men enough to 
revive with force and beauty the thoughts and scenes of 
childhood. 

It is all idle to talk baby-talk, and give shaUow 
accounts of deep things, thinking thereby to interest the 
child. He does not like to be too much puzzled ; but it 
la simplicity he wants, not silliness. We fancy their 
angels, who are always waiting in the courts of our 
Father, smile somewhat sadly on the ignorance of those 
who would feed them on milk and water too long, and 
think it would be quito as well to give them a stone. 

There is too much amongst us of the French way of 
palming off false accounts of things on children, "to do 
them good," and showing nature to tiiem in a magic 
lantern " purified for the use of childhood," and telling 
stories of sweet little girls and brave little boys, — 0, all 
80 gcod, or so bud ! and aljove all, so lll/le, and every- 
thing about them so little ! Children accustomed W 
move in full-sized apartments, and converse witli full- 
grown men and woint'n do not need so much of this 
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bfthj-hoii3e style iu their literature. I'bey liky. 
would like if thej could get them, better things inucli 
more. They like the Aral/tan Nights, and Pilgrim's 
Progrt^s, and Burtyan's Emfiletns, and Sha/csjtenre, 
and the Hind and Odyssey, — at least, they used ( 
like them ; and if thej do not now, it is because tba 
taste has been injured by so many sugar-pluma, TbJ 
books that were written in the childhood of natioi 
suit an uncorrupted childhood now. They ai 
picturesque, robust Tboir moral is not forced, nor I 
the truth veiled with a ■well-meant but sure-to-fail hjs 
pocrisy. Sometimes they are not moral at all, — oiilj| 
free plays of the Fancy and intellect. These, also, 1 
child needs, just as the infant needs to stretch its limbs 
and grasp at objects it cannot bold. We have bee 
so fond of the moral, that we forget the nature in whidj 
it must find its root ; ao fond of instruction, that we f 
get development. 

Where ballads, legends, fairy-tales, are moral, 1 
morality ia heart-felt ; if instructive, it is from the healths 
common sense of mankind, and not for the conveniec 
of nursery rule, nor the " peace of schools and families." I 

0, that winter, freezing, snow-laden winter, whiott'f 
ushered in our eighth biithday ! There, in the lonelji 
farm-house, the day's work done, and the bright woo 
fire aJl in a glow, we were peimitted to slide back 1 
panel of the cupboard in the wall, — most fascinating objoC 
still in our eyea, with which no stateliest alcoved libi 
can vie, — and there saw, neatly ranged on its two shelv( 
not — praised be our natal star! — Peler Parley, nor J 
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IlJstory of the Good Little Boy who never took anything 
that did not belong to him ; but the Spectator, Telem- 
achiis. Goldsmith's Animated Nature, and the liiarl. 

Forma of gods and heroes more distinctly seen, and 
with eyes of nearer love then than now !^ — -our true 
uncle, Sir Roger de Coverley, and ye, fair realms of 
Nature's history, whose pictures we tormented all grown 
persons to illustrate with more knowledge, still more, — 
how we bleas the chance that gave to ua your great real- 
ities, which hfe has daily helped ua, helps us still, to 
interpret, instead of thin and baseless fictions that would 
all this time have hampered us, though with only cob- 
webs! 

Children need some childish talk, some childish play, 
some childish books. But they also need, and need 
more, difiBeulties to overcome, and a sense of the vast 
mysteriea which the progress of thdr intelligence shall 
aid them to unravel. This sense is naturally their 
delight, as it is their religion, and it must not be dulled 
by premature explanations or subterfuges of any kind. 
There haa been too much of this lately. 

Miss Edgcworth is an excellent writer for children. 
She is a child herself, as she writes, nursed anew by her 
own genius. It is not by imitating, but by reproducing 
childhood, that the writer becomes its companion. Then, 
indeed, we have something especially good, for, 



'■ Like wine, well-kept and longi 
Dead;, nor hnrsli, nor strong, 
With each suooceding year in quaffed, 
A richer, purer, mellower draught." 

27 
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Miss Edgeworth's grown people live naturally with the 
diildren ; they do not talk to them continually about 
angels or flowers, but about the things that interest 
themselves. They do not force them forward, nor keep 
them back. The relations are simple and honoi*able ; all 
ages in the family seem at home under one roof and 
sheltered by one care. 

The Juvenile Miscellany ^ formerly published by Mrs. 
Child, was much and deservedly esteemed by children. 
It was a healthy, cheerful, natural and entertaining com- 
panion to them. 

We should censure too monotonously tender a manner 
in what is written for children, and too constant an atten- 
tion to moral influence. We should prefer a larger pro- 
portion of the facts of natural or hun.an history, and that 
they should speak for themselves. 
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Woman, even leas than Man, is what she should be M 
d whole. She is not that self-centred being, full of pro- 
found intuitiona, angelic love, and flowing poesj, that 
she should be. Yet there are circumatancea in which the 
native force and purity of her being teach her how to 
conquer where the restless impntience of Man brings 
defeat, and leaves him crushed and bleeding on the field. 

Images rise to mind of calm strength, of gentle wis- 
dom learning from every turn of adverse fate, — of youth- 
ful tenderness and faith undimmed to the close of life, 
which redeem humanity and make the heart glow with 
freah courage as we write. They are mostly from 
obscure corners and very private walks. There was noth- 
ing shining, nothing of an obvious and aoanding heroism 
to make their conduct doubtfnl, by tainting their motives 
with vanity. Unknown they lived, untrumpeted they 
died. Many hearts were warmed and fed by them, but 
perhaps no mind but our own ever consciously took 
account of their virtues. 

Had Art but the power adequately to tell their simple 
virtues, and to cast upon them the light which, shining 
through those marked and faded faces, foretold the glo- 
ries of a second spring ! The tears of holy emotion 
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yrhich fell from those eyes have seemed to 
beyond all price; or ratlier. whose price will be paid 
only when, beyond the grave, they enter thoae better 
Bpheres in whose faith they felt and acted here. 

From this private gallery we will, for the present, 
bring forth but one picture. That of a Black Nun waa 
wont to fetter the eyea of visitors in the j'oyal galleries 
of France, and my Sister of Mercy, too, is of that com- 
plexion. The old woman was recommended as a laun- 
dress by my friend, who had long prized her. I waa im- 
mediately struck with the dignity and propriety of her 
manner. In the depth of winter she brought herself the 
heavy baskets through the slippery streets ; and, when I 
asked her why she did not employ some younger person 
to do what was bo entirely diaproportioned to her strength, 
simply said, " she lived alone, and could not afford to 
hire an errand-boy." " It waa hard for her ? " " No, she 
waa fortunate in being able to get work at her age, when 
others could do it better. Her friends were very good to 
procure it for her." '■ Had she a comfortable home ? " 
" Tolerably so, — she should not need one long." " Waa 
that a thought of joy to her? " " Yea, for she hoped to 
see again the husband and children from whom she had 
long been separated." 

Thua much in anawer to the questions, but at othei 
times the little she-said waa on general topics. It waa 
not from her that I learnt how the great idea of Duty 
had held her upright through a life of incessant toil, sor- 
row, bereavement ; and that not only she liad remained 
upright, hut that her character had been constantly pro- 
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grcBsive, Her latest act had been to take home a poOT 
Bick girl who- had no home of her own, and could not 
bear the idea of d^ing in a hospital, and maintain and 
nurse her through the last weeks of her life. " Her eye- 
sight was filing, and she should not be able to work 
much longer, — but, then, God would provide. Sofne- 
body ought to see to the poor, motherless girl." 

It was not merely the greatness of the act, for one in 
such circumstances, but the (|uiet matter-of-course way 
in which it was done, that showed the habitual tone of 
the mind, and made us feel that life could hardly do 
more for a human being than to make him or her the 
somebody that is daily so deeply needed, to represent the 
right, to do the plain right thing. 

" Gtod will provide," Yes, it is the poor who feel 
themselves near to the Grod of love. Though he slay 
them, still do they trust him. 

" I hope," said I to a poor apple-woman, who had 
been drawn on to disclose a tale of distress that, almost 
in the mere hearing, made me weary of life, " I hope I 
may yet see you in a happier condition." " With God's 
help," she replied, with a smile that Raphael would have 
delighted to transfer to his canvas ; a Mozart, to strains 
of angelic sweetness. All her life she had seemed an 
outcast child ; still she loaned upon a Father's love. 

The dignity of a state like this may vary its form in 
more or les3 richness and beauly of detail, but here is the 
focus of what makes life valuable. It is this spirit which 
makes poverty the best servant to the ideal of humao 
nature. I am content with this type, and will only 
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quote, in addition, a ballad I found in a. Ibreign periodic I 
cal, translated from Cfatimisso, und which forcibly recalled 
my own laundress as an equally admirable sample of the 
same class, the Ideal Poor, which we need for our i 
eolation, so long as there muat be real poverty. 

" TEE OLD WASHERWOMAN. 

■' Among f on linea her huida hare Iftden, 

A laundreBS with white fanlr appears. 
Alert u many a juuthful muiden. 

Spile of her five-and-BavEiity years i 
Bravely she woa those white hairs, atill 

Eating the broad hard toil obtained ber. 
And laboring truly Id fulfil 

The duties to which Ood ordained her. 

" Onoe she was young and fHill of gladness, 

8he loved and hoped, — waa wooed and won j 
Tbenoame the matron's cares, — the sadness 

No loving heart on earth may shun. 
Three babes she bore her mate ; she prayed 

Beside his sick-bed, — he waa talcen ; 
She saw him in the ahnrch-yard laid, 

7et kept her Siith and hope nnabBkeu. 

" The task her little ones of ibeding 

She met unfaltering from that hour ; 
She taught them thrift and honest breeding. 

Her virtues were their worldly dower. 
To seek employment, one by one, 

Forth with her blessing they departed, 
Aiul she was in the world alone — 
Alone and old, but still high-hearted. 

" With frugal forethought, aelMenying, 
She gathered coin, and <1bi she bought. 
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And many a night her gpiniite pljing. 

Good store of fine-spun thread she wrongUt 

Ihe thread vaa fiuthioned in the loom ; 
She brought it huuie, nod cnhiily seated 

To Bork, with Eot a thought of glootn, 
Her deoent gmve-ctothea she completed. 

"She looks on them with land elation ; 

They are har neiiUh, her treiiaure rare. 
Her uge'a pride and convolution, 

Hoarded with all a miser's care. 
She doDB the surk each Bahbath day. 

To hear the Word thnt Hiileth never ; 
Well-plensed she lajs it then awny 

Till she shall sleep in it forever I 

" Would that ray spirit witness bore me 

lliat, like this woman, 1 had done 
The work coy Mnster put before ir.e 

Duly from mora till set of sun ' 
Would that life's cup bad been by ma 

QusOed in niiah wise and happy measure. 
And that I too might fiDally 

Look on my shroud with auoh meek pleasure ! " 

Such are the noble of the earth. They do not repine, 
they do not chafe, even in the inmost heart. They 
feel that, whatever else may be denied or withdrawn, 
there remains the better part, which cannot be taken 
from them. This line exactly expresses the woman I 
knew: — 

" Alone and old, bat still bigb-haarted." 

Will any, poor or rich, fail to feel tliat the children 
of such a parent were rich when 
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Will any fail to bow the heart in assent to the aspini' 
tion, 

" Would that my spirit witness bore me 
That, like this woman, I had done 
The work my Maker put before me 
Duly from morn till set of sun " ? 

May not that suffice to any man's ambition? 



[PeHi&pa one of Ibe moat perplexing problemg which beset Vonun 
in her domealie sphere reliitei' lo the proper onre nod iDfluenoe whioh 
Bhe should exert over the domeaLiu aids site eniplujs. As these are, 
onil lUDg muEt tie, takeo chieh; froin Doc QBitioii, the rollcwiiig pftgei 
treating □!' the Irish Character, and tbe true relation between Eni' 
ployar nod Employed, oaa liardly fail to be of intereal- They contain, 
too, some uonaidemtionB which Woman an well as Man is tna much in 
daoger of overlooking, and wliich seem, even more than when first 
nrged, to be timely in this reactionary lo-day. — Ei> ] 
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In one of the eloquent passages quoted in the " TrUh 
ttne" of Wednesday, under the .head, "Spirit of the 
Irish Press," we find these words : 

"Domestic love, almost morbid from esternal suffer- 
ing, prevents him (the Irishnuui) from becoming a limatic 
and a niisauthrope. and reconciles him to iife.'' 

This reca!le<l to our mind the many touching instances 
known to us of such traits among the Irish we have seen 
here. We have known instances of morbidness like this, 
A girl sent '■ home," after she was well established her- 
self, for a, young brother, of whom she was particularly 
fond. He came, and shortly after died. She was so 
overcome by his loss that she took poison. The great 
poet of serious England says, and we believe it to be his 
serious thought though laughingly said, "Men have 
died, iiiid ivoniw biive eateJi them, but not for love." 
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Whether or not death may follow from the loss of a lovei 
or child, we believe that among no people but the Irish 
would it be upon the loss of a young brother. 

Another poor young woman, in the flower of her 
youth, denied herself, not only every pleasure, but almost 
the necessaries of life to save the sum she thought ought 
be hers before sending to Ireland for a widowed 
nother. Just as sbe was on the point of doing so she 
heard that her mother had died fifteen months before. 
The keenness and persistence of her grief defy description. 
With a delicacy of feeling which showed the native poetry 
of the Irish mind, she dwelt, most of all, upon the thought 
that while she was working, and pinching, and dreaming 
of happiness with her mother, it was indeed but a dream, 
and that cherished parent lay still and cold beneath the 
ground. She felt fully the cruel cheat of Fate. '• Och ! 
and she was dead all those times I was thinking of her ! " 
was the deepest note of her lament. 

They are able, however, to make the sacrifice of even 
these intense family affections in a worthy cause. We 
knew a woman who postponed sending for her only child, 
whom she had left in Ireland, for years, while she main- 
tained a sick friend who had no one else to help her. 

The poetry of which I have spoken shows itself even 
here, where they are separated from old romantic associar- 
tions, and begm the new life in the New World by doing 
all its drudgery. We know flights of poetry repeated 
to us by those present at their wakes, — passages of 
natural elo([uence, from the lamentations for the dead. 
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more betutiful than those recorded in ihe annals of Biit* 
tany or Roumelia. 

It ia the same genius, so exquisitely mournful, tender, 
and glowing, too, witE the finest entliusiaam, that makes 
their national music, in these respects, the finest in the 
world. Is is the music of the harp ; its tones are deep 
and. thrilling. It is the h;irp ao heautifully described in 
" The Harp of Tara'a Hjills," n. song whose simple pathos 
is unsurpassed. A feehng was never more adequately 



It is the genius which will enable Emmet's appeal to 
draw tfiars from the remotcat generations, however much 
they may be strangers to the circumstances which called 
it forth. It is the genius which beamed in chivalrous 
loveliness through each act of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
— the genius which, ripened by English culture, favored 
by suitable occasions, has shed soch glory on the land 
which has done all it could to quench it on the parent 
heart]i. 

When we consider all the fire which glows so nntam- 
ably in Irish veins, the character of her people, consider- 
ing the circumstances, almost miraculous in its goodness, 
we cannot forbear, notwithstanding all the temporary ills 
they aid in here, to give them a welcome to our shores. 
Those ilia we need not enumerate ; they are known to 
all, and we rank among them, what others would not, 
that by their ready service to do all the haitl work, they 
make it easier for the rest of the population to grow 
effeminate, and help the country to grow too faafc 
Bit that is her destiny, to grow too fast : there ia no uu 



talking against it. Tlieir extreme ignoranee, their blii 
devotion to their prieaihood, their pliancy in the 1 
of demagogues, threaten continuance of these ills jet, 
on tlie other hand, we must regard them as most valua- 
hle elements in the new race. They are looked upon 
with contempt for their waut of aptitude in learning new- 
things ; their ready and iDgeuious lying ; their eye-sei-- 
vice. These are the faulls of an oppressed race, which 
mast require the aid of better circumstances through two 
or three generations to eradicate. Their virtue are their 
own ; they are many, genuine, and deeply-rooted. Can 
an impartial observer foil to admire their truth to domes- 
tic ties, their power of generous bounty, and more 
generous gratitude, their indefatigable good-humor (fur 
agea of wrong which have driven them to so many acts 
of desperation, could never sour their blood at its source), 
their ready wit, their elasticity of nature ? They are 
fundamentally one of the best nations of the world. 
Would they were welcomed here, not to work merely, 
but to intelligent sympathy, and efforts, both patient and 
ardent, for the education of their children ! No sympathy 
could be better deserved, no efforts wiaelier timed. Future 
Burkes and Currans would know how to give thanks 
for them, and Fitzgeralds rise upon the soil — which 
boasts the magnolia with its kingly stature and majestical 
white blossoms, — to the same lofty and pure beauty. 
Wilt you not believe it, merely because that bog-bred 
youth you placed in the mud-hole tells you lies, and 
drinks to cheer himself in those endless diggings ? You 
■re ahort-sighted, my friend : you do not look to the 
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future ; you will not turn your head to see what may 
have been the influences of the past. You have not 
examined your own breast to see whether the moniton 
there has not commanded you to do your part to coun- 
teiuct these influences ; and yet the Irishman appeals to 
you, eye to eye. He is very personal himself, — he 
expects a personal interest from you. Nothing has been 
able to destroy this hope, which was the fruit of his 
nature. We were much touched by 0' Connellys direct 
appeal to the queen, as "Lady!" But she did not 
listen, — and we fear few ladies and gentlemen will till 
the progress of Destiny compels them. 
28 
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Since the publication of a short notice under this head 
in the " Tribune" severaJ persons have expreaaed lo oa 
that their feelings were awakened on the subject, espe- 
cially as to their intercourse with the lower Irish. Moa 
persons have an opportunity of becoming acquainted, it 
they will, with the lower classes of Irish, as they are a 
much employed among us in domestic service, and otfa 
kin'ls of labor. 

We feel, say these persons, the justice of what t 
been said aa to the duty and importance of improvi 
these people. We have sometimes tried ; but the v 
of real gratitude which, in them, is associated with sud 
warm and wordy espi-essions of regard, with their incofQ 
rigibie habits of falsehood and evasion, have baffled a 
discouraged ua. You say their children ought to 1 
educated ; but bow can this be effected when the all b 
omnipotent sway of the Catholic religion and the exai 
pie of parents are both opposed to the formation of s 
views and habits as we think desirable to the citizen o 
the New World ? 

We answer first with regard to those who have growl 
jp in another land, and wbo, soon after anivingiiOT 
are engaged in our service. 
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First, as to ingratitude. We ciiimot but siully smile 
jn the remarks we hear so often on this subject. 

Juat Heaven ! — and to us how libeml ! which baa 
given those who speak thus an unfettered existence, free 
from religious or political oppression ; which haa giveu 
them the education of intellectual and refined intercourse 
with men to develop those talents which make them 
rich in thoughts and enjoyment, perhaps in money, too, 
i^ertainly rich in comparison with the poor immigrants 
they employ, — what is thought in thy clear light of 
those wiio expect in exchojige for a few shillings spent in 
presents or medicines, a few kind words, a little casual 
thought or care, such a mighty payment of gratitude ? 
Gratitude ! TJDder the weight of old feudalism their 
minds were padlocked by habit against the light ; they 
might be grateful then, for they thought tiieir lords were 
as gods, of another frame and spirit than theirs, and that 
they had no right to have the same hopes and wants, 
scarcely to sulfer from the same maladies, with those 
creatures of silk, and velvet, and cloth of gold. Then, 
the cnimbs which fell from the rich man's table might 
be received with gratitude, and, if any but the dogs came 
to tend the beggar's sores, such might be received as 
angels. But the institutions which sustained such idees 
have fallen to pieces. It is understood, even in Europe, 
that 

" The rank is but the f^iaea'a atnmp, 



And being such, has a claim on this earth for some- 



thing better than the nettles of which the French peaa> J 
antrj made their soup, and with which the pcrsecutedifl 
Irish, "under hiding," turned to green the lips whit#a 
before with famine. 

And if this begiia to bo understood in Europe, can 
jrou suppose it is not bj those who, hearing that America 
opens a mother's arms with the cry, " All men are bom 
free and equal," rush to her bosom to be consoled for;« 
centuries of woe, for their ignorance, their hereditarj J 
degradation, their long memories of black bread i 
stripes? However little else they may unc 
believe they understand well this much. Such inequf 
itiea of privilege, among men all born of one blood,;,! 
should not exist. They darkly feel that those to whon^' I 
much has been given owe to the Master an account rfj 
stewardship. They know now that your gift is I 
small portion of their right 

And yoii, giver ! how did you give 1 With religioti 
joy, aa one who knows that ha who lovea God cannot i 
to love his neighbor as himself? with joy and freedom, i 
one who feels that it ia the highest happiness of gift to q 
that we have something to give again ? Didst thou \ 
thyself into the position of the poor man, and do for bis 
what thou wouldat have had one who was able to do S 
thee? Or, with affability and con descending sweetnea 
made easy by internal delight at thine own wondrous v 
tue, didst thou give five dollars to balance five hundi 
spent on thyself ? Did you say, " James, I shall expe 
you to do rijjht in everything, and to attend to my o 
\ oems as I should myself: and. lit the end of the (juart 
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r will give you my old clothes and a new pocket-handker- 
L-hief, besides seeing that your mother is provided with 
ftiel against Christmas ? " 

Line upon line, and precept upon precept, the tender 
parent expects from the teacher to whom he confides his 
child ; vigilance unwearied, day and night, through long 
yeai-3. But he expects the raw Irish girl or boy to cor- 
rect, at a single exhortation, the habit of deceiving those 
above them, which the expectation of being tyrannized 
over has rooted in their race for ages. If we look feirly 
into the history of their people, and the circumstances 
under which their own youth was trained, we cannot 
expect that anything short of the most steadfest patience 
and love can enlighten them as to the beauty and value of 
implicit truth, and, having done so, fortify and refine them 
in the practice of it. 

This we admit at the outset : First, You must he pre- 
pared for a religious and patient treatment of these people, 
not merely wweducated, but t7/-educated ; a treatment fiir 
more religious and patient than is demanded by your own 
children, if they were bom and bred under circumstances 
at all favorable. 

Second, Dismiss from your minds all thought of grat- 
itude. Do what you do for them for God's sake, and na 
a debt to humanity — interest to the common creditor upon 
principal left in your care. Then insensibility, forgetful- 
nesa, or relapse, will not discourage you, and you will 
welcome proofs of genuine attachment to yourself chiefly 
as tokens that your charge has risen into a higher state of 
thought ".n 1 feeling, so as to be enabled to value the bene- 
2S» 



fits confcirod through you. Could kb begin so, th( 
vould bo hope of our reiilly becoming tlie inatmctora and 
guardians of tliia awai-m of souls which come fi-om their 
regions of torment to us, hoping, ut least, the benefits of 

rgatory. 

The influence of the Catholic priesthood must coatini 
very great till there is a complete transfusion of charaotOT 
in the minds of their charge. But as the Irishman, or 
any other foreigner, becomes Americanized, he will demand 
a. new form of religion to suit his new wants. The priest, 
too. will have to learn tlie duties of an American citizen ; 
he rfill live less and less for the church, and more for the 
people, till at last, if there be Catholicism still, it will be 
under Protestant influences, as begins to be the case in 
Germany. It will be, not Roman, but American Cathol- 
icism ; a fonn of woreliip wliich relies much, perhaps, on 
external means and the autliority of the clergy, — for such 
will always be the case with religion while there are 
crowds of men still living an external life, and who have 
not learned to make full use of their own faculties, — but 
where a belief in the benefits of confession and the power 
of the church, as church, to bind and loose, atone for or 
decide upon sin, with similar corruptions, must vanish in 
the li'ee and searching air of a new em. 



ot 



Between employer and employed there is not sufficient 
pains taken on the part of the former to establish a 
mutual understanding. People meet, in the relations of 
master and servant, who have lived in two different worlds. 
In this respect we are much worse situated than the same 
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parties liare been in Europe. There is less previous 
acquaintance between the upper and lower claasea. (We 
must, though unwillingly, use these terms to designatfl 
the state of tilings as at present existing.) Meals are 
taken separately ; work is seldom shared ; there is very 
little to bring the paities together, except sometimes the 
farmer works witli his hired Irish laborer in the fields, 
or the mother keeps the mirse-maid of her baby in the 
room with ber. 

In this state of things the chances for inatmction, 
which come every day of themselves where parties share 
a common life instead of its results merely, do not occur. 
Neither is there opportunity to administer instruction 
in the best manner, nor to understand wlien and where it 
la needed. 

The farmer who works with his men in the field, tlie 
fiirmer'a wife who attends with her women to the cbum 
and the oven, may, with ease, be true father and mother 
to all who are in their employ, and enjoy health of con- 
science in the relation, secure that, if they find cause for 
blame, it is not from fiiults induced by their own negli- 
gence. The merchant who is from home all day, the lady 
receiving visitors or working slippei-s in her nicely-fur- 
nished parlor, cannot he quite so sure that their demands, 
or the duties involved in them, are clearly understood, nor 
estimate the temptations to prevarication. 

It is shocking to think to what fitlsehooda human beings 
like ourselves will resort, to excuse a love of amusement, 
to hide ill-health, while thoy see us indulging freely in 
the one, \-ieltJintt lightly to the other; and yet we have, 



or o-.iglit to Lave, &r more resources In eith»?r temptal 
than ihey. For as it is hard to resist, to give up going 
to tho places where we should meet our moat iuteresting 
companions, or do our work with ao ncbing brow. But 
we have not people over us whose careless, hasty anger 
drives us to seek excuses for our fiulurea; if ao, perhaps, 
— perhaps ; who knows ? — ■ we, the better-educated, rig- 
idly, immaculately true as we are at present, might tell 
fiilsehoods. Perhaps we inightj if things were given ua 
to do which we had never seen done, if we were sur- 
rounded by new arrangements in the nature of which no 
one instructed ua. All this we must think of before we 
can be of much use. 

We bare spoken of the nursery-maid m the hi] 
domeatiu with whom her mistress, or even the mafitc 
likely to become acquainted. But, only a day or 
since, we saw, what we see so often, a nuraery-maid 
the family to which she belonged, in a public conve; 
They were having a pleasant time ; but in it she had 
part, e.i(ccpt to hold a hot, heavy baby, and receive 
quent admonitions to keep it comfortable. No inquiry 
was made as to her comfort; no entertaining remark, no 
information of interest as to the places we passed, was 
aildressed to her. Had she been in that way with that 
family ten years she migjit have known them well 
enough, for their characters lay only too bare to a care- 
leas scrutiny ; but her joys, her son-ows, her few thoughts, 
her almost buried capacities, would have been as unknown 
to them, and they as little likely to benefit hei 
Emperor of China. 
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Let the employer place the employed first in good 
pUysical circumstance, bo as to promote the formation of 
different babits from those of the Irish hovel, or illicit 
Btill-bouae. Having thus induced feelings of selt-respeet, 
he has opened the door for a new set of notions. Then 
let him become acquainted with the family circumstancea 
and history of his new pupil. He has now got some 
ground on which to stand for intercourse. Let instruc- 
tion follow for the mind, not merely by having the 
youngest daughter set, now aod tben, copies in the 
writing-hook, or by hearing read aloud a few verses in 
the Bible, but by putting good hooka in their way, if able 
to read, and by intelligent conversation when there is a 
chance, — the master with the man who is driving him, 
the lady with the woman who is making her bod. 
Explain to them the relations of objects around them ; 
teach them to compare the old with the new life. If you 
show a better way than theirs of doing work, teach them, 
too, why it is better. Thus will the mind be prepared 
by development for a moral reformation ; there will be 
some soil fitted to receive the seed. 

When the time is come, — and will you think a poor, 
uneducated person, in whose mind tie sense of right and 
wrong is confused, the sense of honor blunted, easier of 
(iccesB than one refined and thoughtful ? Surely you will 
not, if you yourself are refined and thoughtful, but rather 
that the case requires far more care in the choice of a 
favorable opportunity, — when, then, the good time is 
come, perbapa it will be best to do what you do in a way 
that will malie a permanent impression. Show the Irish- 



man tliat a vice not indigenous to his natiou — for 
rich and ooljle who are not so tempted are chivalrous 
an uncomnioi: degree in their openness, bold aincerity, and 
adherence to their word — has crept over and luKsome 
deeply rooted in the poorer people from the long opprea- 
Bions they have undergone. Show them what eBbrta siud 
care will be needed to wash out the taint. Offer your 
aid, as a faithful friend, to watch their kpses, and refine 
their sense of truth. You will not speak in vain. If 
they never mend, if habit is too powerful, still, their 
nobler nature will not have been addressed in vain. They 
will not forget the counsels they have not strength to 
follow, and the benefits will be seen in their children or 
children's children. 

Many say, " Well, suppose we do all this ; what then? 
They are so fond of change, they will leave us." What 
then ? Why, let them go and carry the good seed else- 
where. Will you be as selfish and short-sighted as those 
who never plant trees to shade a hired bouse, lest some 
one else should be blest by their shade ? 

It is a simple duty we ask you to engage in ; it is, also, 
a great patriotic work. You are asked to engage in the 
great work of mutual education, which must he for this 
country the system of mutual insurance. 

We have some hints upon this subject, drawn from the 
experience of the wise and good, some encouragement to 
ofier from that experience, that the fruits of a wise phtut- 
ing sometimes ripen sooner than we could dore to expect 
But this must be for another day. 

One word as to this love of change. We hear people 
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blaming it in their servants, who can and do go to Niag- 
ara, to the South, to the Springs, to Europe, to the sea- 
side ; in short, who are always on the move whenever 
they feel the need of variety to reanimate mind, health, 
or spirits- Change of place, as to family employment, is 
the only way domestics have of *' seeing life " — the only 
way immigrants have of getting thoroughly acquainted 
with the new society into which they Iiave entered. How 
natural that they should incline to it ! Once more ; put 
yourself in their places, and then jud^re them gently from 
your own, if you would be just to the^ if you would be 
of any use. 



EDUCATE MEN AND WOMEN AS SOULS. 

Had Christendom but been true to its standard, while 
accommodating its modes of operation to the calls of suc- 
cessive times, Woman would now have not only equal 
power with Man, — for of that omnipotent nature will 
never suffer her to be defrauded, — but a chartered 
power, too fuUj recognized to be abused. Indeed, all 
that is wanting is, that Man should prove his own freedom 
by making her free. Let him abandon conventional 
restriction, as a vestige of that Oriental barbarity which 
confined Woman to a seraglio. Let him trust her en- 
tirely, and give her every privilege already acquired for 
himself, — elective franchise, tenure of property, liberty 
to speak in public assemblies, &c. 

Nature has pointed out her ordinary sphere by the 
circumstances of her physical existence. She cannot 
wander far. If here and there the gods send their 
missives through women as through men, let them speak 
without remonstrance. In no age have men been able 
wholly to hinder them. A Deborah must always be a 
spiritual mother in Israel. A Corinna may be excluded 
from the Olympic games, yet all men will hear her song, 
and a Pindar sit at her feet. It is Man's fault that there 
ever were Aspasias and Ninons. These exquisite forma 
were intended for the shrines of virtue. 
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Neither need men fear to lose their domestic deities. 
Woman is born for love, and it is impossible to turn her 
from seeking it. Men should doaerve her love as an in- 
heritance, rather than seize and guard it like a prey. 
Were they noble, they would strive rather not to be loved 
too much, and to turn her from idolatry to the true, the 
only Love. Then, children of one Father, they could 
not eiT nor misconceive one another. 

Society is now so eomple.Y, that it is no longer possible 
to educate Woman merely as Woman ; the tasks which 
come to her hand are so various, and so large a proportion 
of women are thrown entirely upon their own resources. 
I admit that tliia is not their state of perfect development ; 
but it seems as if Heaven, having so long issued its edict 
in poetry and religion without securing intolligent obedi- 
ence, now commanded the world in prose to take a high 
and rational view. The lesson reads to me thus : — 

Sex, like rank, wealth, beauty, or talent, is but an 
accident of birth. As you would not educate a soul to be 
an aristocrat, so do not to be a woman. A general regard 
to her usual sphere is dictated in the economy of nature. 
You need never enforce these provisions rigorously. 
Aehillea had long plied the distaff aa a princess ; yet, al 
first sight of a sword, he seized it So with Woman ; one 
hour of love would teach her more of her proper relations 
than all your formulas and conventions. Express your 
vie^, men, of what you sei-h in women ; thus best do 
you give them laws. Learn, women, what you should 
demand of men ; thus only can they become themselves. 
Turn both from the contempktion of what is merely phe- 
29 
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ndmenal in yonr existenoe, to your penoaneiit life as 
souls. Man, do not prescribe how the Divine shall dis- 
play itself in Woman. Woman, do not expect to see all 
of God in Man. Fellow-pilgrims and helpmeets are ye, 
Apollo and Diana, twins of one heavenly birth, both 
beneficent, and both armed. Man, fear not to yield to 
Woman's hand both the quiver and the lyre ; for if her 
am be filled with light, she will use both to the glory of 
God. There is but one doctrine for ye both, and that is 
the doctrine of the souL. 



PART III. 



EXTRACTS FROM JOURNALS AND LETTERS 



[The following eitraet ; 
iegree ot mclancboly intej 
her eveatful life. It was 
ICurape, nml ringa in our 
-En.] 



a Margnret's Journal will be read with a 
when coonecled with the eventful end of 
ilten many years before her journey to 
s DOW iLlmoBt with the tones of propheoy. 



I LIKE to listen to the aoliloquJca of a bright child. 
In this microcosm the philosophical observer may trace 
the natural progression of the inind of mankind. I often 

silently observe L ■, with this view. He is generally 

imitative and dramatic; the day-school, the singing- 
school or the evening party, are acted out with admirable 
variety in the humors of the scene, and great discrimina- 
tion of character in its broader features. What is chiefly 
remarkable is his unconsciousness of his mental processes, 
and how thoughts it would bo impossible for nim to recal? 
spring up in his mind like ftowera ami weeds in the soil. 
But to-night he was truly in a state of lyrical inspiration, 
liis eyes flashing, his face glowing, and hia whole compo- 
sition chanted out in an almost metrical form. lie began 
by mourning the death of a certain Harriet whom he had 
let go to foreign parts, and who had died at sea. H» 
described her as having ''blue, sparkling eyes, and a 
Bweet smile," and lamented that he could never kiss her 
cold lips again This part, which he continued for some 



time, was in prolonged cadences, and a low, mom 
tone, witli a frequently recurring burden of " 0, 
Harriet, sLiall I never see thee more ! " 



KSTRACT FROM JOOKNAL. 



It is 80 true tbat a woman may be in love with a 
voman, and a man with a man. It is pleasant to be sure 
of it, because it is undoubtedly the same love that we 
shall feel when we are angels, when we ascend to the only 
fit place for the Mignons, where 

" Se (Vagen nioht uacU Mbiid ond WaiU'' 

It 19 regulated by the same law as tliat of love betwM 
pel-sons of difeent sexes, only it is purely intello 
and spiritual, unproEkned by any mixture of lower i 
stincta, undisturbed by any need of consulting tempora 
interests ; its law is the desire of the spirit to realize 4 
whole, which makes it seek in another being that wht 
it finds not in itself. 

Thus the beautiful seek the strong ; the mute seek t 
eloquent ; the butterfly settles on the dark flower. 
did Socrates ao love Alcibiades '! Why did Komer 1 
love Schneider ? How natural is the love of Wall* 
■tein for Mas, that of Miulame de Stael for de I 

mine for ! I loved for a time with t 

passion as I was then strong enough to feel. Her iace v 
Jways gleaming before me ; her voice was echoing ia ii 
ear; all poetic thoughts clustered round this dear u 
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Tliia Icve was for me a key which unlocked maDj & 
treasure which I still possess ; it was the carbuncle (em- 
hiematic gem ! ) which cast light into manj of the darkest 
corners of human nature. She loved me, too, though 
not so much, because her naturn was "less high, leaa 
grttve, lesa lurge, leaa deep ; " but slie loved more tenderly, 
loss passionately. She loved me, for I well remember 
her suffering when she fiist could feel my faults, and 
knew one part of the exquisite veil rent away — how she 
wished to stay apart and weep the whole day. 

These thoughts were suggested by a large engraYing 
representing Madame Kecamier in her boudoir. I haye 
80 often thought over the intimacy between her and 
Madame de Stael. 

Madame Reeamier is half-reclining on a sofa; she ia 
clad in white drapery, which clings very gracefully ta 
her round, but elegantly-slender form ; her beautiful neck 
and arms are hare ; her hair knotted up so as to show 
the contour of her truly-feminine head to great advantage. 
A book lies carelessly on her lap ; one hand yet holds 
it at the place where she left off reading ; her lovely face 
is turned towards ua ; she appeara to muse on what she 
has been reading. Wlien we see a woman in a picture 
with a book, she seems to be doing precisely that for 
which she was born ; the book gives such an expression 
of purity to the female figure. A large window, partially 
veiled by a white curtain, gives a view of a city at some 
little distance. On one aide stand the harp and piano ; 
there are just books enough for a lady's boudoir. There 
IB no picture, except one of De Reeamier herself, u 



Corinne. This is absurd ; but the aljsurrlity is mtoreatt 

iiig, as reculling the connection. Yon iiimgine her to 

f have tjeen reading one of De Stat'l's books, and to be 

, now pondering what those brilliant words of her gifted 

&ieud can mean. 

Everything in the room is in keeping. Nothing ap- 
pears to have been put there because other people have 
it ; but there is nothing which shows a taste more noble 
and refined than you would expect from the fair French- 
woman. All is elegant, modem, in harmony with the 
delicate habits and superficial culture which you would 
look for in its occupant. 



TO HER MOTHER. 

SfpL 5, 1837. 

* # * ♦ Ip I gtay in Providence, and more mc 
■ 13 wanting than can otherwise he furnished, I will take 
private claaa, which is ready for me, and by which, even 
if I reduced my terms to suit the place, I can earu the 

foor hundred dollars that will need. If I do not 

stay, I will let her have my portion of our income, with 
her own, or even capital which I have a right to take up, 
and come into this or some other economical place, and 
live at the cheapest rate. It will not be even a sacrifice 
to me to do so, for I am weary of society, and long for 
the opportunity for solitary concentration of thought. I 
know what I say ; if I live, you may rely upon me. 

God be with you, my dettt mother ! I am sure he 
will prosper the doings of sc excellent a woman if yoa 
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LETTER TO M. 

will only keep your mind calm and be firm. Tmst 
yonr daugliter too. I feel increasing trust in mine own 
good mind. We will take good care of the children and 
of one another. Never fear to trouble me with your 
perplexities. I can never be so situated that I do not 
earneatly wish to know them. Eeaid^, things do not 
trouble me as they did, for I feel within myself the 
I>ower to aid, to serve. 



Tour daughter M, 



PART OF LKTTBE, TO M, 

Protiidenee, Oct 7, 1838. 

* * * For yourself, dear , you have attained 

an important ago. No plan ia desirable for you which ia 
to he pursued with precision. The world, the events of 
every day, which no one can predict, are to be your 
teachers, and you must, in some degree, give yourself 
up, and submit to be led captive, if you would learn 
from them. Principle must be at the helm, but thought 
must shift its direction with the winds and waves. 

Happy as you axe thus far in worthy friends, you are 
not in much danger of rash intimacies or great errors. I 
think, upon the whole, quite highly of your judgment 
about people and conduct ; for, though your firat feelinga 
are often extravagant, they are soon balanced, 

I do not know ct ler faults in you beside that want of 
retirement of mind which I have before spoken of If 
M and A want too much secluaion, and are toe 
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in their news of life and man, I think j 
little to. There is nolhing go fatal to the finer f 

as too ready or too extended a publicity. There is some 
danger lest there be no real religioD in the heart ^-hich 
craves too much of daily ejmjwithy. Through your 
mind the stream of life has coursed with such rapidity 
diat it has often swept away the seed or loosened the 
roots of the young plants before they had ripened a 
fruit. 

I should think writing would be very good for y 
A journal of your life, and analyses of your thought^ 
would teach you how to generalize, and give firmness t 
your conclusions. Do not write down merely i 
things are beautiful, or the reverse ; hut w/tal they a 
and why they are beautiful or otherwise : and show i. 
papers, at least at present, to nobody. Be your owi 
judge and your own helper. Do not go too soon to a 
one with your difficulties, but try to clear them up fi 
yourself. 

I think the course of reading you have fallen upon, i 
late, will be better for you than such books as you 6 
merly read, addressed rather to the taste and imagim 
tion than the judgment. Thu love of beauty has i 
an undue development in your mind. See now what 
is, and what it has been. Leave for a, time the Idea 
and return to the Real. 

I should think two or three hours a day would 1 
quite enough, at present, for you to give to books. N 
learn buying and selling, keeping the house, direct 
the flervauta ; all that will bring you worlds of i 



TO H8K BROTHER. 

if you keep it subordinate to tUe one grand aiiii ol per- 
fecting the whole being. And let your aelt'-respect for- 
bid you to do imperfectly anything that jou do at all. 

I always feel ashamed when I write with this air of 
wisdom; but you will see, by my hints, what I mean. 
Tour mind wants depth and precision ; your character 
condensation. Keep your high nim steadily in view ; life 

will open the path to reach it. I think , even if 

she he in excess, is an escellent friend for you ; her char- 
acter seems to have what yours wants, whether she has or 
has not found the right way. 



TO HER, BROTHER, A. B. P. 

Provident, Feb. 13, 1838 
My dear a. : 

I wish you could see the journals of two dear little 
girls, eleven years old, in my school. They love one 
another like Bessie Bell and Mary Gray in the ballad. 
They are just of a, size, both lively as birds, affectionate, 
gentle, ambitious iu good works and knowledge. They 
encourage one another constantly to do right ; they are 
rivals, but never jealous of one jinother. One has tlie 
f|uicker intellect, the other is the prettier. I have never 
had occasion to find fault with either, and the forward- 
ness of their minds has induced me to take both into my 
reading-class, where tliey are associated with gii'ls many 
years their elders. Particular pains do they t«ke with 
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their joamals. These are written daily, in a beautiful, 
fair, round hand, well-composed, showing attention, and 
memory well-trained, with many pleasing sallies of play- 
fulness, and some very interesting thoughts. 



TO THE SAME. 

Jamaica Plain , Dee. 20, 1840. 

* * * * About your school I do not think I could 
give you much advice which would be of value, unless I 
could know your position more in detail. The most im- 
portant rule is, in all relations with our fellow-creatures, 
never forget that, if they are imperfect persons, they are 
immortal souls, and treat them as you would wish to be 
treated by the light of that thought. 

As to the application of means, abstain from punish- 
ment as much as possible, and use encouragement as far 
as you can withovt flnttery. But be even more careful 
as to strict truth in this regard, towards children, than to 
persons of your own age ; for, to the child, the parent 
or teacher is the representative of justice ; and as that 
of life is severe, an education which, in any degree, 
excites vanity, is the very worst preparation for that 
general and crowded school. 

I doubt not you will teach grammar well, as I saw 
you aimed at principles in your practice. 

In geography, try to make pictures of the scenes, that 
they may be present to their imaginations, and the nobler 
faculties be brought into action, as well as memory. 



TO HBE BROTHBR. 



S4d 



In history, try to atudy and paint the chai-acters of 
great men ; they best interpret the leadings of events 
amiii the nationa. 

I am pleased with your way of speaking of both people 
and pupils ; your view seems &om the right point. Yet 
beware of over great pleasure in being popular, or even 
beloved. As far as an amiable disposition and powers 
of entertainment make you so, it is a happiness; but if 
there is one grain of plausibility, it is poison. 

Eat I will not play Mentor too much, lest I make you 
averse to write to your very affectionate sister, M. 



TO HER BROTHEE, R. 

I ENTIRELY agree in what you say of tuition and inttd- 
. lion ; the two must act and react upon one another, to 
make a man, to form a mind. Drudgery is aa necessary, 
to call out the treasures of the mind, as harrowing and 
planting those of the earth. And besides, the growths 
of literature and art are as much nature as the trees in 
Concord woods ; but nature idealized and perfected. 



TO THE SAMB- 



I TAKB great pleasure in that feeling of the living pres- 
ence of beauty in nature which your letters show. But 
you, who have now lived long enough to see some of my 
prophecies fulfilled, will not deny, though you may not 
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yet believe the truth of my words when I siy 
an exireme in your deouaciations of cities and 
institutiona. These are a growth also, and, aa well aa 
the diseases which come upon tbem, under the control of 
the one spirit aa much ss the great tree on which 
insects prey, and in wLoae bark the busy bird 
many a wound. 

When we get the proper perspective of theae tfaJngH 
shall find man, however artificial, still a part of nati 
Meanwhile, let as trust ; and while it is the soul's duty 
ever to bear witness to the best it knows, let us not be 
hasty to conclude that in what suits us not there can be 
no good. Let ua be sure there tnrist be eventual good, 
could we but see fiir enough to discern it. In maintain- 
ing perfect truth to ourselves and choosing that mode of 
being which suits us, we had best leave others alone oa 
much aa may be. You prefer the country, and I doubt, 
not it is on the whole a better condition of life to live 
there ; but at the country party you have mentioned 
yon saw that no circumstances wilt keep people from 
being frivolous. One may be gossipping, and vulgar, 
and idle in the country, — earnest, noble and wise, in 
the city. Nature cannot be kept from us while there is 
a shy above, with so much as one star to remind us of 
prayer in the silent night. 

As I walked home this evening at sunset, over the 
Mill-Dam, towards the city, I saw very distinctly that 
the city also is a bed in God's garden. More of ttii 
some other time. 



TO i. TODBQ ISJESD. 



TO A TOClfO FRIBSD. 

Concord, May % 1837. 

My Dear: I am passing happy here, except that I 
am not well, — ao umvell that I fear I muat go home and 
aak my good mother to let me rest and vegetate beneath 
liei aunnj kindness for a, while. The excitement of con- 
versation prevents my sleeping. The drive here with 

Mr. E was delightful. Dear Nature and Time, so 

often calumniated, will take excellent care of ua if we will 
let them. The wisdom lies in schooling the heart not to 
expect too much. I did that good thing when I came 
here, and I am rich. On Sunday I drove to Watertown 
with the author of " Nature." The trees were still hure, 
but the little birds care not for that ; they revel, and 
carol, and wildly tell their hopes, while the gentle, 
"voluble" south wind plays with the dry leaves, and 
the pine-treea sigh with their aoul-like sounds for June. 
It was beauteous ; and care and routine fled away, and I 
was aa if they had never been, except that I vaguely 
whispered to myself that all had been well with me- 



The baby here is beautiful. He looks like his father, 
and smiles so sweetly on all hearty, good people. I 
play with him a good deal, and be comes so natural. 
aftor Dante ind other poets. 

Ever faithfully your friend. 



TO THB BAMS. 

1887. 

Mt beloved Child : I was very glad to get yoai 
note. Do not think jou maat only write to your friends 
when you can tell them you iire happy ; they will not 
misunderstand you in the dark hour, nor think you for- 
saken, if cast down. ■ Though your letter of Wednesday 
was very sweet to me, yet I knew it could not last 
was then. These hours of heavenly, heroic strength 
leave us, but they come again : their memory ia with 
amid after-ti iala, and gives ub a foretaste of that 
when the steadfast soul shall be the only leality. 

My dearest, you must suffer, but you will always 
growing stronger, and with every trial nobly met, you 
will fjcl a growing assurance that nobleness is not a 
mere seniimeni with you. I sympathize deeply in your 
anxiety about your mother ; yet I cannot but remember 
the bootless fear and agitation about my mother, and 
how strangely our destinies were guided. Take refuge 
in prayer when you are most troubled ; the door of the 
sanctuary will never he shut against you. I send you a 
paper which is very sacred to me. Bless Heaven that 
your heart is awakened to sacred duties before any kind 
of gentle ministering has become impossible, before any 
relation has been broken.* 

• Tl hFis ilwajB been my delre to find appropriate time rtnd plnoo (o 
correct nn erroneous impression which bus gained currency in regard 
Id my fallier. ]idi1 wtiiuh does injustice to his memory. Thnt impnH- 
eian is thut be wilb exceedingly slern and e^iwting In (he parental 
ralntiou, :iuJ "spi^-iaily lu regard to my sislcr ; ihat be forbid w 
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UHBS WRITTEN IN MARCH, 1B36. 



0, Friend divine 1 tliis promise deal 
Falls Bweetlj on tbe weary enr I 
ORea, in hours of fickening pain, 
It soothes nie to thj reat again. 



froirned upon her sports ; — excluded her from intercourae with Dthei 
children when slio, a child, needed such eompUiniDiiship, and required 
her to bend alnioat nnaeasingly over her books. This impression has, 
certainly in part, oriaen from an aatohiographical Bkotch, never written 
for publication nor intended &r a Uteiiil or complete stutement of her 
father's edacational method, or the rehition whicli existed between 
them, which was moat loviog fuid true on both aides. While the 
narrfttive is true, it is not the all she would have said, and, therefore, 
taken alone, conveys an impression which mislciuls those who did not 
know our father well. Perhaps no better opportunitj or place than 
thia may ever arise to correct this impression so fur as it is wrong. It 
is truo that m; Either had a very high standard of scholarahip, and 
did expect oonformi^ to it in his children. He was i^ot stem toward 



It is doubtless true, also, that he did not perfeud; comprehend the 
nvre mind of his daughter, or see for aome yeare that sbe required no 
Btimulnting to intellootual eSbrt, as do must children, but mlher the 
reverse. But how many fathers arc there who would have anderstood 
at once such a child as Margaret Fuller was, or would have done even 
as wisely as he? And how long is it since a wiser era has dawned upon 
the world (its light not yet fully welcomed), in whieh attendon first to 
physical development to the exclusion of the mental, is an axiom in edu- 
cation 7 Was it so deemed forty years ago 7 Nor hua it been oonsidereil 
(hat so gifted n child would naturally, as she did, ipc'f the oonipnniun- 
shtp of those ubler fban herself, and not of children who had little in 
tmison with her. She needed, duubtleaa, to be iti-ijed into the n: 
tports of childit'ti, and the company of those of her own age ; if 
30» 
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Might I a true disciple be, 
Following thy footsteps faithfullj, 
Then should I still the succor proTe 
Of him who gave his life for love. 

When this fond heart would vainly boat 
For bliss that ne^er on earth we meet, 
For perfect sympathy of soul, 
From those such heavy laws control ; 

When, roused from passion *s ecstasy, 
I see the dreams that filled it fly, 
Amid my bitter tears and sighs 
Those gentle words before me rise. 

urged to enter these she was never excluded from either. She needed 
to be kept from books for a period, or to be led to those of a lightei 
cast than such us she read, and which usually task the thoughts 
of mature men. This simply W)i8 not done, and the error arose from 
no lack of tenderness, or considei*ation, from no lack of the wisdom of 
those times, but from the simple fact that the laws of physiology as 
connected with those of mind were not understood then as now, nor 
was attention so much directed to physical culture as of the primary 
importance it is now regarded. Our father was indeed exact and 
strict with himself and others ; but none has ever been more devoted to 
his children than he, or more painstaking with their education, nor 
more fondly loved them ; and in later life they have ever been more 
und more impressed with the conviction of his fidelity and wisdom 
That Margjaret venerated her fiither, and that his love was returned, is 
abundantly evidenced in her poem which accompanies this letter. This, 
too, was not written for the public eye, but it is too noble a tribute, 
too honorable both to father and daughter, to be suppressed. I trust 
that none, passing from one extreme to the other, will infer from the 
natural self-reproach and upbraiding because of short-comings, felt by 
every tme mind wlien an honored and loved parent departs, that pb*? 
lacked fidelity in the relation of daughter. She agreed not always 
with his views and methods, but this diversity of mind never aflfect«l 
^heir nmtual respect and love. — [Ed] 



MSSB. 

With achiDg browB and feverUh brain 
Tha fouDtsof ioCellect I drain, 
And con with over-aniiaua thought 
What poQta Bung and heroea wrought. 

Enchanted with their deedH and lays, 
I with like gems would deck my days j 
No fires creative in me burn, 
And, humbled, I to Thee return ; 

When blackest clouds around me rolled 
Of Boepticitim drear aud cold. 
When love, and hope,, and joy and pride. 
Forsook a spirit deeply tried ; 

My reason wiivered in that hour. 
Prayer, too impatient, lost its power ; 
From thj benignity a ray 
I caught, and found the perfect day. 

A head rCTered in duet was laid ; 
For the first time I watched my dead ; 
The widow'a aoba were checked in Tain, 
And childhood'e tea,n poured down like caia 

In awe I gaze on that dear face, 
In sorrow, years gone by retrace, 
When, nearest duties most forgot, 
I might have blessed, aud did it not ! 

Ignorant, hia wisdom I reproved. 
Heedless, passed by wlmt most he loved, 
Knew not a life like hie to prize, 
Of ceaselesa toil and aucrifieO' 

No teiirs can now that hushed heart moTS, 
No cares display a daughter's love, 
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The fair occasion lost, no more 

Oan thoughts more just to thee restoN. 

What can I do 7 And how atone 
For all I 'ye done, and left undone 7 
Tearful I search the parting words 
Which the beloved John records. 

•* Not comfortless ! " I dry my eyes, 
My duties clear before me rise, — 
Before thou think^st of taste or pride. 
See home-affections satisfied ! 

Be not with generous thoughts content. 
But on well-doing constcint bent ; 
When self seems dear, self-seeking fair. 
Remember this sad hour in prayer ! 

Though all thou wisbest fly thy touch, 
Much can one do who loveth much. 
More of thy spirit, Jesus give, 
Not comfortless, though sad, to live. 

And yet not ead, if I can know 
To copy Him who here below 
Sought but to do his Father's will. 
Though from such sweet composure still 

My heart be far. Wilt thou not aid 
One whose best hopes on thee are stayed? 
Breathe into me thy perfect love, 
And guide me to thy rest above ! 



TO HER BROTHER, R- 



* * * Mr. Keats. Emma's father, is dead. To 
me this brings unusual soriow, though I liave never j^i 
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seen him ; but I tJiought of him as one of the v«ry few 
persons known to me hy reputation, whose acquaintance 
might enrich me. His chiiracter waa i^ sufficient answer 
to the doubt, whether a merchant can be a man of honor. 
He was, like your iather, a man all whose virtues had 
stood the test. He was no word-hero. 



TO A TOIIN(J- FRIEND. 

Pmiiidence, June 16, 1887. 

My dear : I pray you, amid all your duties, 

to keep some hours to yourself. Do not let my example 
lead you into excessive exertions. I pay dear for 
extravagance of this sort ; five years ago I had no idea 
of the hinguor and want of animal spirits which torment 
me now. Animal spirits aa-e not to be despised. An 
earnest mind and seeking heart will not often be 
troubled by despondency; but unless the blood can 
dance at proper times, tie lighter passages of life lose all 
their refreshment and suggestion. 

I wish you and — — ■ — had been here last Saturday. 
Our school-house was dedicated, and Mr. Emerson made 
the address ; it was a noble appeal in behalf of the best 
interests of culture, and seemingly here was fit occasion. 
The building waa beautiful, and furnished with an even 
elegant propriety. 

I am at perfect liberty to do what I please, and there are 
apparently the best dispositions, if not the best prepara- 
tion, on the part of the bundled and fifty young minds 
nth whom X am to be brought in contact. 
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I sigh for the country ; trees, birds and flowers, assure 
me that June is here, but I must walk through streets 
many and long, to get sight of any expanse of green. I 
had no fine weather while at home, though the quiet and 
rest were delightful to me ; the sun did not shine once 
really warmly, nor did the apple-trees put on their blos- 
soms until the very day I came away. 



SONNET. 
TO THE SAME. 



Although the sweet, still watches of the night 
Find me all lonely now, jet the delight 
Hath not quite gone, which from thy presence flows. 
The love, the joy that in thy bosom glows. 
Lingers to cheer thy friend. From thy fresh dawn 
Some golden exhalations have I drawn 
To make less dim my dusty noon. Thy tones 
Are with me still ; some plaintive as the moans 
Of Dryads, when their native groves must fall, 
Some wildly wailing, like the clarion-call 
On battle-field, strewn with the noble dead. 
Some in soft romance, like the echoes bred 
In the most secret groves of Arcady ; 
Tet all, wild, sad, or soft, how steeped in poesy ! 
Provident e, April, 1838. 



TO THE SAME. 

Providence, Oct 21, 1838, 

* ♦ * * I AM reminded by what you say, of an 
era in my own existence ; it is seven years bygone. For 



TO A YOUNQ lOISND. 



bitter months it lieavy weight had been preaaing on me, — 
tlie weight of deceived friendship. I could not be much 
alone, — a great burden of family cares pressed upon me ; 
I was in the midst of society, and obliged to act my part 
there aa well aa I could. At that time I took up the 
study of German, and my pi-ogreas was like the rebound 
of a sti-ing pressed almost to bursting. My mind being 
then in the highest state of action, heightened, by intel- 
lectual appreciation, every pang: and imagination, by 
prophetic power, gave to the painful present all the 
weight of as painful a future. 

At this time I never had any consolation, except in 
long solitary walks, and my meditations then were so far 
aloof from common life, that on my return my fall was 
like that of the eagle, which the sportsman's band calls 
bleeding from liis lofty flight, to stain the earth with hia 
blood. 

In such hours we feci so noble, so full of love and 
bounty, that we cannot conceive how any pain should 
have been ncedeil to teach us. It then seems we are so 
born for good, that such means of Iciiding us to it were 
wholly unnecessary. But I haiT lived to know that the 
secret of all things is pain, and that nij,ture travaileth 
most painfully with her noblest product. I was not with- 
out hours of deep spiritual insight, and consciousness of 
the inlieritance of vast powers. I touched the secret of 
the universe, and by that touch waa invested witli tulis- 
manic power which hiis never left me, though it some- 
times lies dormant for a long time. 

One day lives always in my memory ; one chastest, 
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Iicavenliest day of communion with the soul of things. 
It was Th:inksgiving-day. I was free to be alone ; in the 
mcditiitive woods, by the choked-up fountain, I passed its 
houi*s, each of which contained ages of thought and emo- 
tion. I saw, then, how idle were my griefs ; that I had 
acquired the thought of each object which had been taken 
from me ; that more extended personal relations would 
only have given me pleasures which then seemed not 
worth my care, and which would surely have dimmed my 
sense of the spiritual meaning of all which had passed. 
I felt how true it was that nothing in any being which 
was fit for me, could long be kept from me ; and that, if 
separation could be, real intimacy had never been. All 
the films seemed to drop from my existence, and I was 
sure that I should never starve in this desert world, but 
that manna would drop from Heaven, if I would but rise 
with every rising sun to gather it. 

In the evening I went to the church-yard ; the moon 
sailed above the rosy clouds, — the crescent moon rose 
above the heavenward-pointing spire. At that hour a 
vision came upon my soul, whose final scene last month 
interpreted. The rosy clouds of illusion are all vanished ; 
the moon has waxed to full. May my life be a church, 
full of devout thoughts and solemn music. I pray thus, 
my dearest child ! *' Our Father! let not the heaviest 
shower be spared ; let not the gardener forbear his knife 
till the fair, hopeful tree of existence be brought to its 
fullest blossom and fruit ! " 
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TO TUE SAME. 

Jamaica Plain, Jaiie, 1839. 

* * * I iiAVE had a pleasant visit at Naliant, 
but was no sooner there than the air braced me bo 
violentlj aa to drive all the blood to my head. I hafi 
lieadache two of the three days we were there, and yet I 
enjoyed my stay very much. We had the rocks and 
piazzas co oarselves, and were on sufficiently good terms 
not to destroy, if we could not enhance, one another's 
pleasure. 

The first night we had a storm, and the wind roared 
i»nd wailed round the house that Ossianic poetry of 
which you hear so many strains. Next day was clear 
and brilliant, with a high north-west wind. I went out 
Hibout six o'clock, and had u two hours' scramble before 
breakfast. I do not like to sit still in this air, which 
esasperates all my nervous feelings ; but when I can ex- 
haust myself in climbing, I feel delightfiilly,— ttie eye is 
so sharpened, and tlie mind so full of thought. The 
outlines of all objects, the rocks, the distant sails, even 
the rippling of the ocean, were so sharp that they seemed 
to press themselves into the brain. When I see a natural 
scene by such a light it stays in my memory always as 
a picture ; on milder days it influences me more in tlie 
way of reverie. After breakfast, we walked on the 
beaches. It was quite low tide, no waves, and the fine 
aand eddying wildly about. I came home with that 
&enzied headache which you ore so unlucky as to know, 
covered my head with wet towels, and went to bed. After 
31 
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dinner I was better, and we went to the Spou..ug-honi. 

C was perched close to the fissure, far above me 

and, in a pale green dress, she looked like the nympl' 
of the place. I lay down on a rock, low in the water, 
where I could hear the twin harmonies of the sucking of 
the water into the spout, and the washing of the sui-ge 
on the foot of the rock. I never passed a more delight- 
ful afternoon. Clouds of pearl and amber were slowly 
drifting across the sky, or resting a while to dream, like 
me, near the water. Opposite me, at considerable dis- 
tance, was a line of rock, along which the billows of the 
advancing tide chased one another, and leaped up exult- 
ingly as they were about to break. That night we had 
a sunset of the gorgeous, autumnal kind, and in the 
evening very brilliant moonlight ; but the air was so cold 
I could enjoy it but a few minutes. Next day, which 
was warm and soft, I was out on the rocks all day. In 
the afternoon I was out alone, and had an admirable 
place, a cleft between two vast towers of rock with 
turret-shaped tops. I got on a ledge of rock at their 
foot, where I could lie and let the waves wash up around 
me, and look up at the proud turrets rising into the 
prismatic light. This evening was very fine ; all the sky 
covered with crowding clouds, profound, but not sullen 
of mood, the moon wading, the stars peei)ing, the wind 
sighing very softly. We lay on the high rocks and lis- 
tened to the plashing of the waves. The next day was 
good, but the keen light was too much for my eyes and 
brain ; and, though I am glad to have been there, I am aa 
glad to get back to our garlanded rocks, and richly-green 
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fields and groves. I wish you could come to me now j 
we have such wealth of roses. 



TO IDE SAME. 

Jamaica Plain, Jiug., 1S89. 

* * * * I RETURSED home well, full of earneat- 
neas ; yet, I know not wby, with the sullen, boding sky 
came a mood of sadneaa, nay, of gloom, black as Hades, 
which I have vainly striven to fend off by work, by exer- 
cise, by high memories. Very glad was I of a painful 
piece of intelligence, which came the same day with your 
letter, to bring me an excnse for tears. I'hat waa a black 
Friday, both above and within. What demon resists our 
good angel, and seems at such times to have the mastery ? 
Only seems, I say to myself; it is but the sickness of 
the immortal soul, and shall by-and-by be cast aside 
like a film. I think this ia the great st«p of our life, — 
to change the nature of our Belf-rcliance. We find that 
the will cannot conquer circumstances, and that our tem- 
poral nature must vary its hue here w:ith the food that is 
given it. Only out of mulberry leaves will the silk -worm 
spin its thread fine and durable. The mode of our exists 
enco is not in our own power; but behind it is the 
immutable essence that cannot he tarnished ; and to hold 
fast to this conviction, to live as far as possible hy its 
light, cannot be denied us if we elect this kind of self- 
trust. Tet is sickness wearisome ; and I rejoice to say 
that my demon seems to have been frightened away by 
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this da; 's sun. But, conscious of these diseases of the 
mind, believe that I can sympathize with a friend when 
subject to the same. Do not fail to go and stay with 

; few live so penetrating and yet so kind, so 

true, 30 sensitive. She is the spirit of love as well as of 
intellect. * * ♦ * 



TO THB SAME. 

My beloved Child : I confess I was much disap- 
pointed when I first received your letter this evening. I 
have been quite ill for two or three days, and looked for- 
ward to your presence as a restorative. But think not I 
would have had you act diflferently ; far better is it for 
me to have my child faithful to duty than even to have 
her with me. Such was the lesson I taught her in a 
better hour. I am abashed to think how often lately I 
have found excuses for indolence in the weakness of my 
body; while now, after solitary communion with my 
better nature, I feel it was weakness of mind, weak fear 
of depression and conflict. But the Father of our spirits 
will not long permit a heart fit for worship 

** to seek 

From weak recoils, exemptions weak. 

After false gods to go astray. 

Deck altars vile with garlands gay," etc. 

His voice has reached me ; and I trust the postpone- 
ment of your visit will give me space to nerve myself to 
what strength I should, so that, when we do meet, I shall 
rejoice that you did not come to help or soothe me ; for I 
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shall have helped and soothed myself. Indeed, I would 
not so willingly that you should see my short-cominga as 
know that they exist. Pray that I may never lose sight 
of my vocation ; that I may not make ill-health a plea 
for sloth and cowardice ; pray that, whenever I do, I 
may be punished more swiftly than this time, by a sad- 
ness aa deep as now. 



TO HEB BROTHBE, H. 

Camhridge, Augutt 3, 1842, 
My dear R. : I want to hear how you enjoyed your 
journey, and what you think of the world as surveyed 
from mountain-tops. I enjoy exceedingly staying among 
the mountains. I am satisfied with reading these bolder 
lines in the manuscript of Nature. Merely gentle and 
winning scenes are not enough for me. I wish my lot 
had been cast amid the sources of the streams, where the 
voice of the hidden torrent is heard by night, where the 
eagle soars, and the thunder resounds in long peals from 
side to side ; where the grasp of a more powerful emotion 
has rent asunder the rocks, and the long purple shadows 
fait like a broad wing upon the valley. All places, like 
all persons, I know, have beauty ; but only in some 
scenes, and with some people, can I expand and feel my- 
self at home. I feel all tliis the more for having passed 
zaj earlier life in such a place as Cambridgeport. There 
I had nothing except the little flower-garden behind tile 
house, and the elms before the door. I used to long and 
sigh for Ixjputifid places sucli aa I read of. There 11 
31* 
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, and the city glittering j 

sunset, and the lively undulating line all rocmd, and » 
light smokes, seen in some weather. 



LETTER TO TUB SAME. 

.miumuku, July 2^, 1843. 
Dear R. : ■ • * Dailj* I thought of you duringi my 
visit to the Bock-river territory. It is only five years 
since the poor Indiana have been dispossessed of this 
region of sumptuous loveliness, such as can hardly be 
paralleled in the world. No wonder they poured out 
their blood freely before they would go. On one island, 
belonging to a Mr, H., with whom we stayed, are still 
be found their " caches " for secreting proriaiona, - 
wooden troughs in which they pounded their com, 
marks of their tomahawks upon felled trees. When 
first came, he found the body of an Indian woman, i: 
canoe, elevated on high poles, with all her ornaments on. 
This island is a spot, where Nature seems to have ex- 
hausted her invention in crowding it with all kinds of 
growtlia, from the richest trees down to the most delicate 
plants. It divides the river which there sweeps along in 
clear and glittering current, between noble parks, richest 
green laiins, pictured rocks crowned witi old hemlocks, 
or smooth hlufis, three hundred feet high, the most heau- , 
tiful of all. Two of these, — the Eagle's Nest, and the 
Deer's Walk, still the resort of the grand and beautiful 
tH'efiture fron which they are named. — were the scene of 
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sime of the happiest hours of my life. I had no idea, 
from verbaJ description, of the beauty of these bluffe, nor 
can I hope to give any to others. They lie so magnifi- 
cently bathed in sunlight, they touch the heavens with so 
sharp and fair a line. Thia is one of the finest parta of 
the rirer; but it seems beautiful enough to fill any 
heart and eye all along its course, nowhere broken or 
injured by the hand of man. And there, I thought, if 
•re two could live, and you could have a farm which 
would not cost a twentieth part the labor of a New Eng- 
land farm, and would pay twenty times as much for the 
labor, and have our books and our pens and a little boat 
on the river, how happy we might be for four or five 
years, — at leaat, as happy as Fate permits mortals to be 
For we, I think, are congenial, and if I could hope per- 
manent peace on the earth, I might hope It with you. 

You will be glad to hear that I feel overpaid for 
coming here. Much ia my life enriched by the image,^ 
of tbe great Niagara, of the vast lakes, of the heavenly 
sweetness of the prairie scenes, and, above all, by the 
heavenly region where I would so gladly have lived. My 
health, too, is materially benefited. I hope to come back 
better fitted for toil and care, as well as with beauteous 
i to sustain me in them. 

Affectionately always, ifec. 



TO MISS R. 

Chicago, Augasti, 18i3. 

iHAvBhopedfromtime to time, dear , that I should 

feceivc a few lines from you, apprizing mc how you ai'e 



this Bummer, but a letar from Mra. ¥■ lately comae 

to tell me tliat you axe not bett4?r, but, at leaet wlieii at 
Saratoga, worse. 

So writing is of course fatiguing, and I most not ex- 
pect letters any more. To that I could make up my 
mind if I could hear that you were well again, I fear, 
if your malady disturbs you as much aa it did, it mnst 
wear on your strength very much, and it Bcems in itself 
daugeroua. However, it is good to think that your 
composure is auch that disease can only do ila legitimate 
work, and not undermine two ways, — -the body with its 
pains, and the body through the mind with thoughts and 



I should have written to you long ago except that I 
find little to communicate this summer, and little inclina- 
tion to communicate that little ; so what letters I have 
sent, have Ijeen chiefly to beg some from my friends. I 
have had home-sickness sometimes here, as do children foi 
the home where they are even little indulged, in the 
boarding-school where they are only tolerated. This has 
been in the town, where I have felt the want of compan- 
ionship, because the dissipation of fatigue, or expecting 
soon to move again, has prevented my employing my- 
8olf /or myself; and yet there was nothing well worth 
looking at without When in the country I have enjoyed 
myself highly, and my health has improved day by day. 
The characters of persons are brought out by the little 
wants and adventures of country life as you see it in this 
region ; so that each one awakens a healthy interest ; and 
tho same persons who, if I saw them at 1 




would no , Lave a word to aaj that could fix the a,tte!itioD, 
heeome moat pleasing companiona; their topics are before 
them, and tliey take the hint. You feel bo grateful, too, 
for the hospitality of the log-cabin ; such gratitude as the 
hospitality of the ritii, however generous, cannot inspire ; 
for these wait on you with their domestics and money, 
and give of their superfluity only ; but here the Master 
gives you his bed, his hoi-se, his lump, his grain from the 
field, his all, in short ; and you see that he enjoys doing 
so thoroughly, and takes no thought for the morrow ; so 
that you seem in fields full of lilies perfumed with pure 
kindness ; and feel, verily, that Solomon in all his glory 
could not have entertained you so much to the purpose. 
Travelling, too, through the wide green woods and prai- 
ries, gives a feeling both of luxury and repose that tlie 
sight of highly- cultivated country never can. There seems 
to be room enough for labor to pause and man to fold 
his arms and gaze, forgetting poverty, and care, and the 
thousand walb and fences that in the cultivated region 
must be built and daily repaired both for mind and body. 
Nature seems to have poured forth her riches so without 
calculation, merely to mark the fulness of her joy ; to 
swell in larger strains the hymn, " the one Spirit doeth 
all thuags veil, tor its life is love." 

I will not ask you to write to me now, as I ahal! so 
soon be at home. Probably, too, I shall reserve a visit to 

B- for another summer ; I have been so much a rover 

that when once on the road I shall wish to hasten home. 



r yours. 



M. 
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TO THE SAME. 

Cambridge y January 21, 1844. 

My dear : I am anxious to get a letter, telling me 

how you fare this winter in the cottage. Your neighbors 
who come this way do not give very favorable accounts 
of your looks ; and, if you are well enough, I should like 
to see a few of those firm, well-shaped characters firom 
your own hand. Is tliere no chance of your coming to 
Boston all this winter ? I had hoped to see you for a 
few hours at least. 

I wrote you one letter while at the West ; I know not 
if it was ever received ; it was sent by a private opportu- 
nity, one of those '• traps to catch the unwary," as they 
have been called. It was no great loss, if lost. I did 
not feel like writing letters while travelling. It took all 
ray strength of mind to keep moving and to receive so 
many new impressions. Surely I never had so clear an 
idea before of the capacity to bless, of mere Earthy 
when fresh from the original breath of the creative 
spirit. To have this impression, one must see large tracts 
of wild country, where the traces of man's inventions are 
too few and slight to break the harmony of the first 
design. It will not be so, long, even where I have been 
now ; in three or four years those vast flowery plains will 
be broken up for tillage, — those shapely groves converted 
into logs and boards. I wished I could have kept on now, 
for two or three years, while yet the first spell rested on 
the scene. I feel nucli refreshed, even by this brief 
.^timacy with Nature, in an aspect of large and unbroken 
lineaments. 



I came home with a treasure of >right pk-tures and 
BUggestiona, and seemingly well. But my strength, 
which had been sustained by a free, careless life m the 
open air, baa yielded to the chills of winter, and a very 
little work, with an ease that is not encouraging. How- 
ever, I have bod tbe influenza, aad that has been about as 
bad as fever to everybody. Now I am pretty well, but 
much writing does not agree with me. 

* * * I wish you were near enough for me to go 
in and see you now and then. I know that, sick or well, 
you are always serene, and sufficient to yourself; but now 
you are so much shut up, it might animate existence 
agreeably to hear some things I might have to tell. * * * 



TO THE SAME. 

• • * 1844. 

Just as I was beginning to visit the institutions here, 
of a remedial and benevolent kind, I was stopped by 
influenza. So soon as I am quite well I shall resume 
the survey. I do not expect to do much, practically, for 
the suffering, but having such an organ of expression as 
the Tribune, any suggeations that are well grounded 
may be of use. I have always felt great interest for 
those women who are trampled in the mud to gratify the 
brute appetites of men, and I wished I might be brought, 
naturally, into contact with them. Now I am so, and I 
think I shall have much tliat ia interesting to lell you 
when we meet. 

I go on very moderately, ior my strength is not 
great; but I am now connected with a person who j 
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anxious I should not overtook it. I hope U do more for 
the paper by-and-hy. At present, beside- the time I 
spend in looking round and examining my new iield, I 
am publishing a volume, of which you wil receive a 
copy, called "Woman in the Nineteenth Century.'' A 
part of my available time is spent in attending fd it as it 
goes through the preaa ; for, really, the work seems but 
half done when your book is wriiltm. I like being here ; 
the BtJ-eama of life flow free, and I learn much. I feel 
80 far satisfied as to have laid my plans to stay a year 

and a half, if not longer, and to have told Mr- G 

that I probably ahall do so. That is long enough for a 
mortal to look forward, and not too long, as I must look 
forward in order to get what I want from Europe. 

Mr. Greeley is a man of genuine excellence, honorable, 
benevolent, of an uncorruptcd disposition, and of great 
abilities. In modes of life and mannera he ia the man 
of the people, and of the American people. * * * 

I rejoice to hear that your situation is .improved. X 
hope to pass a day or two with you next summer, if you 
can receive me when I can come. I want to hear from 
you now and ttien, if it be only a line to let me know the 

state of your health. Love to Miss G , and tell her 

I have the cologne-bottle on my mantle-piece now. I 
sent home for all the little gifts I had from friends, that 
my room might look more homelike. My window com- 
mands a most beautiful view, for we are quite out of the 
town, in a lovely place on the East River. I like this, as 
I can he in town when I will, and here have much retire- 
ment. You were right in suppcraing my signature 
■tar. Ever affectionately yours. 



[ire- I 

the J 
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TO HER BROTHER, R. 

Fishkill-Landirts, JVov 



Dbar B.. : 



The seven weeks of proposed aboJa here draw to a 
close, and have brought what ia rarest, — fiTiition, of the 
sort proposed from them. I have heen here all the time, 
except that three weeks since I went down to New York, 

and with — visited the prison at Sing-Sing. On 

Saturday we went up to Sing-Sing in a little way-boat, 
thus seeing that side of the river to much greater advan- 
tage than we can in the mammoth boats. We arrived in 
resplendent moonlight, hy which we might have supposed 
tiie prisons palaces, if we had not known too well what 
was within. 

On Sunday ~ addressed the male convicta in a 

strain of most noble and pathetic eloquence. They lis- 
tened with earnest attention : many were moved to tears, 
— some. I doubt not, to a l)etter life. I never felt such 
sympathy with an audience ; — as I looked over that sea 
of laces marked with the traces of every ill, I felt that 
at least heavenly ti-uth would not be kept out by sell- 
complacency and a depenJence on good appearances. 

I talked with a circle of women, and they showed the 
natural aptitude of the sex for refinement. These 
women ^ some black, and all from the lowest haunts of 
vice — showed a sensibility and a sense of propriety 
which would not have disgraced any place. 

Beturning, we had a fine storm on the river, clearing 
up with strong winds. 
82 
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TO HER BROTHER, A. B. F. 

Rome, Jjn. 20, 1849. 

Mt DEiR A. : Your letter and mother's gave me th3 
first account of your illness. Some letters were lost dur- 
ing the summer, I do not know how. It did seem very 
hard upon you to have that illness just after your 
settlement ; but it is to be hoped we shall some time know 
a good reason for all that seems so strange. I trust you 
are now becoming fortified in your health, and if this 
could only be, feel as if things would go well with you 
in this diflficult world. I trust you are on the threshold 
of an honorable and sometimes happy career. From 
many pains, many dark hours, let none of the progeny 
of Eve hope to escape ! * * * * 

Meantime, I hope to find you in your home, and make 
you a good visit there. Your invitation is sweet in its 
tone, and rouses a vision of summer woods and New Eng- 
land Sunday-morning bells. 

It seems to me that mother is at last truly in her 
sphere, living with one of her children. Watch over her 
carefully, and don't let her do too much. Her spirit is 
only all too willing, — but the flesh is weak, and her life 
BO precious to us all ! * * * * 



TO MAZZINL 



•* Al Cittadino Reppresentante del Popolo Roaiano.'* 

Rome, March 3, 1849. 

Dear Mazzini : Though knowing you occupied by 
tihe most important affairs, I again feel impellei to write 
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& few lilies. Wliat emboldens me is the ptTsunsiun that 
the best friends, in point of sympathy and intelligence, — 
tho only friends of a man of ideas and of marked charac- 
ter, — must be women. You have your mother ; nc 
doubt you have others, perhaps many. Of that I know 
nothing; ooly I like to offer also my tribute of affection. 
When I think that only two years ago you thouglit 
of coming into Italy with us in disguise, it seems very 
glorious that you are about to enter republican Rome as 
a Roman citizen. It seems almost the most sublirae and 
poetical fact of history. Yet, even in the first thrill of 
joy, I felt "he will think his work but beginning, 



When I read from your hand these worils, '' H lungo 
esilio test^ ricominciato, la vita nou confortata, fuoruhe 
d'affetti lontani e contesi, e la speranza lungamente pro- 
trata., e 11 desiderio che comincia a farmi b! supremo, di 
dormire finalmente in pace, da che non ho potuto, vivere 
in terra mia," — when I read these words they made me 
weep bitterly, and I thought of them always ■with a 
great pang at the heart. But it is not so, dear Mazzini, 
— you do not return to sleep under the sod of Italy, but 
to see your thouglit springing up all over the soil. The 
gardeners seem to me, in point of instinctive wisdom or 
deep thought, mostly incompetent to the care of the 
garden ; but an idea like tins will be able to make use 
of any implements. The necessity, it is to he hoped, will 
educate the men, by making them work. It is not this, 
I believe, which still keeps your heart so melancholy ; 
fi>r I seem to read the same melancholy in your answoi 



L 
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to the Roman assembly. You speak of '^few and late 
years," but some full ones still remain. A century is 
not needed, nor should the same man, in the same form 
of thought, work too long on an age. He would mould 
and bind it too much to himself. Better for him to die 
and return incarnated to give the same truth on yet 
iinother side. Jesus of Nazareth died young ; but had he 
not spoken and acted as much truth as the world could 
bear in his time ? A frailty, a perpetual short-coming, 
motion in a curve-line, seems the destiny of this earth. 

The excuse Awaits us elsewhere ; there must be one, 
— for it is true, as said Goethe, '^care is taken that the 
tree grow not up into the heavens." Men like you, 
appointed ministers, must not be less earnest in their 
work ; yet to the greatest, the day, the moment is all 
their kingdom. God takes care of the increase. 

Farewell ! For your sake I could wish at this mo- 
ment to be an Italian and a man of action ; but though 
I am an American^ I am not even a woman of action ; 
so the best I can do is to pray with the whole heart, 
" Heaven bless dear Mazzini ! — cheer his heart, and 
give him worthy helpers to carry out his holy purposes.'' 



TO MR. AND MRS. SPRING. 

Florence, Dec. 12, 1849. 

Dear M. and R. : =**= * * Your letter, dear 
R., was written in your noblest and most womanly spirit. 
I thank you warmly foi your s^mp:i,tliy about my little 



TO MB. AND MBS. BSalSa. 



boy. Wli-it he is to me, even you can hardly dream ; 
yoa tLat Iiave three, in whom the natural thirst of the 
lieart waa earlier satisfied, cm scarcely know what my 
one uwe-lamb ia to me. That he may live, that I may 
find bread for him, that I may not spoil him by over- 
weening love, that I may grow daily better fur bis sake, 
are the ever-recurring thoughts, — say prayers,— that 
give their Jiue to all the current of my life. 

But, in answer to what you say, that it is still better to 
give the world a living soul tlian a portion of my life in a 
printed book, it is true ; and yet, of my book I could know 
whether it would be of some worth or not ; of my child, 
I must wait to see what his worth will be. I play with 
him, my ever-growing mystery ! but from the solemnity 
of the thoughts he brings is refuge only in God. Was I 
worthy to be parent of a soul, with its etfirnal, immense 
capacity for weal and woe ? " God be merciful to me a 
ainner ! " comes so naturally to a mother's heart ! 



What you say about the Peace way ia deeply true; if 
any one see clearly how to work in that way, let him, in 
God's name ! Only, if he abstain from fighting against 
giant wrongs, let him be sure ho is really and ardently 
at work undermining them, or, better still, sustaining the 
rights that are to supplant them. Meanwhile, I am not 
sure that I can keep my hanik free from blood. Cobden 
is good : but if ho had stood in Kossuth's place, would he 
not have drawn his aword against the Austrian? You, 
could you let a Croat iniiult your wife, carry off your son 
h) he an Austrian serf, and leave your daughter bleeding 
32* 
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in the dust? Yet it is true that while Moses slew the 
Egyptian, Christ stood still to be spit upon ; and it is 
time that death to man could do him no harm. You have 
the truth, you have the right, but could you act up to it in 
all circumstances ? Stifled under the Roman priesthood, 
would you not have thrown it off" with all your force ? 
Would you have waited unknown centuries, hoping for 
the moment when you could see another method? 

Yet the agonies of that baptism of blood I feel, how 
deeply ! in the golden June days of Rome. Consistent 
no way, I felt I should have shrunk back, — I could not 
have had it shed. Christ did not have to see his dear 
«mes pass the dark river ; he could go alone, however, in 
prophetic spirit. No doubt he foresaw the crusades. 

In answer to what you say of , I wish the little 

effort I made for him had been wiselier applied. Yet 
these are not the things one regrets. It does not do to 
calculate too closely with the affectionate human impulse. 
We must be content 'to make many mistakes, or we 
should move too slowly to help our brothers much. 



TO HER BROTHER, R. 

Florence, Jan. 8, 1850. 

My DEAR R. : * '^f * * The way in which you speak 
of my marriage is such as I expected from you. Now 
that we have once exchanged words on these important 
changes in our lives, it matters little to write letters, so 
much has happened, and the changes are too great to be 
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made clear in wriiing. It would not he worth while to 
keep the family thinking of me. I cannot fix precisely the 
period of mj return, though at present it seems to me 
probahle we may make the voyage in May or June. At 
firat we should wish to go and make a little visit to mother. 
I should take counsel with various iiienda before fixing 
myself in any pliice ; see what openings there are for me, 
&c. I cannot judge at all before I am personally in the 
United States, and wish to engage myself no way. Should 
I finally decide on the neighborhood of New York, I 
should see you all, often. I wish, however, to live with 
mother, if possible. We will discuss it on all sides when 
1 come. Climate is one thing I must think of. The 
change from the Roman winter to that of New England 
might be very trying for Ossoli. In New York he would 
see Italians often, hear his native tongue, and feci leas 
exiled. If we had our affiiirs in New York and lived. in 
the neighboring country, we could find places aa quiet a& 

C , more beautiful, and from which access to a city 

would be as easy by means of steam. 

On the other hand, ray family and most cherished 
friends are in New England. I shall weigh all advan- 
tages at the time, and choose as may then seem best, 

I feel also the great responsibility about a child, an.l 
the mixture of solemn feeling with the joy its sweet ways 
and caresses give ; yet this is only difierent in degree, 
not in kind, from whit we should feel in other relations. 
We may more or less impede or brighten the destiny of 
ail with whom we come in contact. Much as the child 
lies in oijr power, still God and Nature are there, fiir- 
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nishing a thousand masters to correct our erroneous, and 
fill up our imperfect, teachings. I feel impelled to trj 
for good, for the sake of my child, most powerfully ; but 
if 1 fail, I trust help will be tendered to him from some 
other quarter. I do not wish to trouble myself more 
than is inevitable, or lose the simple, innocent pleasure 
of watching his growth from day to day, by thinking of 
his future. At present my care of him is to keep him 
pure, in body and mind, to give for body and mind simple 
nutriment when he requires it, and to play with him. 
Now he learns, playing, as we all shall when we enter a 
higher existence. With him my intercourse thus far has 
been precious, and if I do not well for Atm, he at least 
has taught me a great deal. 

I may say of Ossoli, it would be difficult to help lik- 
ing him, so sweet is his disposition, so disinterested with- 
out efiFort, so simply wise his daily conduct, so harmoni- 
ous his whole nature. And he is a perfectly imconscious 
character, and never dreams that he does well. He is 
studying English, but makes little progress. For a good 
while you may not be able to talk freely with him, but 
you will like showing him your favorite haunts, — he is 
so happy in nature, so sweet in tranquil places. 



TO 



What a difference it makes to come home to a child ! 
How it fills up all the gaps of life just in the way that 
is most consoling, most refreshing ! Formerly I used to 
feel sad at that hour ; the day had not been nobly spent. 



— I had not dono my duty to myself or otliers, and I 
felt S3 lonely ! Now I never feel lonely ; for, even if my 
little boy dies, our souls will remain eternally united. 
And I feel infinite hope for him,- — hope that he will 
serve God and man more loyally than I have done ; and 
seeing how full he is of life, how much he can afford 
to throw away, I feel the inexhaustiblenesa of nature, 
and console myself for my own incapacities. 

Madame Arconati is near me. We have had some 
hours of great content together, but in the laat weeks 
her only cluld has been dangerously ill I have no 
other acquaintance except in the American circle, and 
should not care to make any unless singularly desirable ; 
for I want all my time for the care of ray child, for my 
walks, mA visits to ohjecla of art, in which again I can 
find pleasure, and in the evening for study and writing, 
Ossoli is forming some taste for books ; he is also studying 
English; he learns of Horace Sumner, to whom he 
teaches Italian in turn. 



.TO MR. AND MRS. S. 

Florence, Feb. 5, 1850. 
Mt dear M. and R. : You have no doubt ere this 
received a letter written, I think, in December, but I 
must suddenly write agjiin to thank you for the New- 
Year's letter. It was a sweet impulse that led you all 
to write together, and had its fiill reward in the pleasure 
you gave. I have said aa little as possible about OesolJ 
and our relation, wishing my old &iends ia form theii 
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own impressions naturally, when they see us togetlier 
I have faith that all who ever knew me will feel that I 
have become somewhat milder, kinder, and more worthy 
to serve all who need, for my new relations. I have ex- 
pected that those who have cared for me chiefly for my 
activity of intellect, would not care for him ; but that 
those in whom the moral nature predominates would 
gradually learn to love 9>nd admire him, and see what a 
treasure his affection must be to me. But even that 
would be only gradually ; for it is by acts, not by words, 
that one so simple, true, delicate and retiring, can be 
known. For me, while some of my friends have thought 
me exacting, I may say Ossoli has always outgone my 
expectations in the disinterestedness, the uncompromising 
bounty, of his every act. 

He was the same to his father as to me. His affec- 
tions are few, but profound, and thoroughly acted out. 
His permanent affections are few, but his heart is always 
open to the humble, suffering, heavy-laden. His mind 
has little habitual action, except in a simple, natural 
poetry, that one not very intimate with him would never 
know anything about. But once opened to a great impulse, 
as it was to the hope«of freeing his country, it rises to the 
height of the occasion, and stays there. His enthusiasm 
is quiet, but unsleeping. He is very unlike most Ital- 
ians, but very unlike most Americans, too. I do not 
expect all who cared for me to care for him, nor is it of 
importance to him that they should. He is wholly with- 
out vanity. He is too truly the gentleman not to be 
respected by all persons of refinement. For the rest, if 
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1 free, and not too much troubled. 



he ( 



enjoj his domeatiu uSections, and fulfil his duiics is hia 
own way, he will be content. Can we find thia uiuch for 
ourselves in bustling America the next t^ree or four 
years? I know not, but t Link we shull come and try. 
I wish much to see you ull, and exchange the kiss of 
peace. There will, I trust, be peace within, if not with- 
out. I thank you most warmly for your gift. Be 
ussured it will turn to great profit. 1 have learned to 
be a great adept in economy, by looking at my little 
boy. I cannot bear to spend a cent for fear he may 
come to want. I understand now how the family-men 
get ao mean, and shall have to begin soon to pray 
against tiat danger. My little Nino, as we call him 
for house and pet name, is in perfect health. I wash, 
and dresa, and sew for him ; and think X see a great 
deal of promise in hia little ways, and shall know him 
better for doing all for him, though it is fatiguing and 
inconvenient at times. He is very gay and laughing, 
tometimes violent, — for he ia come to the age when he 
wants everything in his own handa, — but, on the whole, 
sweet aa yet, and very fond of me. He often calls me to 
kisa him, He says, ''kiss,'' in preference to the Italian 
word bicio. I do not cherish sanguine Tisions about 
him, but try to do my beat by him, and enjoy the pres- 
ent moment. 

It was a nice account you gave of Miaa Bremer. She 
found some "neighbors " as good aa ber own. You say 

abe was muub pleaseil by — ; could she ki dw her, 

die might enrich the «.>rld with a jwrtrait as full of 
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little delicate traits as any in her gallery, and of a higher 
class than any in which she has been successful. I would 

give much that a competent person should paint . 

It is a shame she should die and leave the world no 
copy. 



to mr. cass, charge d'affaires dbs etats unis 

d'amerique. 

Florence, May 2, 1850. 

Dear Mr. Cass : I shall most probably leave Flor- 
ence and Italy the 8th or 10th of this month, and am 
not willing to depart without saying adieu to yourself. 
I wanted to write the 30th of April, but a succession of 
petty interruptions prevented. That was the day I saw 
you first, and the day the French first assailed Rome. 
What a crowded day that was ! I had been to visit 
Ossoli. in the morning, in the garden of the Vatican 
Just after my return you entered. I then went to the 
hospital, and there passed the night amid the groans of 
many sufiFering and some dying men. What a strange 
first of May it was, as I walked the streets of Rome by 
the early sunlight of the next day ! Those were to me 
grand and impassioned hours. Deep sorrow followed, — 
many embarrassments, many pains ! Let me once more, 
at parting, thank you for the sympathy you showed me 
amid many of these. A thousand years might pass, and 
you would find it unforgotten by me. 

I leave Italy with profound regret, and with only a 
vague hope of returning. I could have lived here 



1 expitiidin 

Maj you be happj 



ulways, full of bright yiaiona, a, 

faculties, had destiny permitted. 

who remain here ! It would be well worth while to be 

happy in Italy I 

I had hoped to eojoy some of the last days, but the 
weather has been steadily bad since you left Florence. 
Since the 4th of April we have not had a fine day, and 
all our little plana for visits to favorite spots and beauti- 
ful objects, from which we have long been separated, have 
been marred ! 

I sail in the barque Elizabeth for New York. She is 
laden with marble and rags — a very appropriate com- 
panionahip for wares of Italy ! She carries Powers' 
statue of Calhoun. Adieu ! Remember that we look to 
you to keep up the dignity of our country. Many im- 
portant occasions are now likely to offer for the American 
(I wish I could write the Columbian) man to advocate, 
— more, to represent the cause of Truth and Freedom in 
the face of their foes. Remember me as their lover, 
and your friend, M. 0. 



Florence, April 16, 1860. 
* * * There is a hark at Leghorn, highly spoken 
of, which sails at the end of this month, and we shall 
very likely take that. I find it imperatively necessary to 
go to the United States to miiko arrangements that may 
free me from care. Shall I be mf>re fortunate if I go in 
person ? I do not know. I am ill adapted to push my 



claims and pretensions ; but, at lea«t, it will not b 
slov work aa passing from disappoiDtment to disappoint- 
ment bere, where I wait upOQ the post-office, and must 
Ttait two or three tuouths, to know the fate of any propo- 



I go home prepared to expect all that is painfiil 
difficult. It will be a, consolation to see my dear mol 
and my dear brother E., whom I have not seen for ten 
years, is coming to New England this summer. On that 
Bcconnt I wish to go i/iis year. 



iropo - I 
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May 10. — ^My head ia fiiU of buses, bundles, phii 
of medicine, and pots of Jelly. I never thought muci 
about a journey for myself, except to ti-y and return i 
the things, books especially, wbieh I had been borrowinj 
but about my child I feel anxious lest I should not t 
what is necessary for bis health and comfort on so Ioag>' 
voyage, where omissions iii-e irreparable. The unprt 
pitious, rainy weather delays us now from day u 
our ship, the Elizabeth, — (look out for news of sh^ 
wreck !) cannot finish taking in her cargo till & 
or two good days. 

I leave Italy witlt most sod and unsatisfied heart, - 
hoping, indeed, to return, but fearing that may not \ 
permitted in my ''cross-biased'' life, till strength ( 
feeling and keenness of perception be less than durii^ 
these bygone rich, if ti-oubled, years. 

I can say leai-t to those whom 1 prize most. I am 
■ad aal weary, leaving Italy, that I aoem paralyzed. 



TO THE SAME. 
Ship Elisabeth, ig Gibrallar, Jvnc 3, 1850. 

My dear M : You will, I truat, long ere receiy- 

ing this, have read my letter from Florence, enclosing one 
to my mother, informing her under what circumstancea I 

had drawn on yon through , and mentioning how 

I wished the bill to be met in case of any accident to me 
on .my homeward course. That course, as respects 
weather, baa been thus far not unpleasant ; hut the dis- 
aster that has bcfeUen us is such as I never dreamed of. 
I had taken passage with Captain Hasty — one who seemed 
to me one of the best and most high-minded of our 
American men. He showed the kindest interest in us. 
His wife, an excellent woman, was witli him. I thought, 
during the voyage, if safe and my child well, to have aa 
much respite from care and pain as sea-sickness would 
permit. But sosircely was that enemy in some measure 
quelled, when the captain fell sick. At first his disease 
presented the appearance of nervous fever. I was with 
him a great deal ; indeed, whenever I could relieve bis 
wife from a ministry softened by great love and the 
courage of womanly heroism. The last days were truly 
terrible with disgusts and fatigues : for he died, we sup- 
pose, — no physician has been allowed to come on board 
to see the body, — of confluent sniall-pox. I have seen, 
since we parted, great suffering, but nothing physical to 
be compared to this, where the once fair and expressive 
mould of man is thus lost in corruption before life )ina 
fled. He diwl yesterday morning, and was buried in detp 



mter, the Americaa Conaul's barge toning out; 
tbia ship whicb bore the body, about six o'clock. It waa 
Sunday. A divinely calm, glowing afternoon bad suc- 
ceeded a morning of bleak, cold wind. You cannot think 
how beautiful the whole thing was : — the decent array and 
■ad reverence of the sailors ; tlie many ships with their 
banners flying ; the stem pillar of Hercules all bathi 
in roseate vapor ; the little white sails diving into 
blue depths with that solemn spoil of the good mai\, 
still, when he had been so agonized and gasping 
last sua stooped. Yes, it was beautiful : but Low 
price we pay for the poems of this world ! We shi 
now be in quarantine a week ; no person permitted 
come on boanl until it be seen whether disease breiik out 
in other cases. I liave no good reason to think it will 
nol ; yet I do not feel afraid. Osaoli has had it; so he 
is safe. The baby is, of course, subject to injury. In 
tlie earlier days, before I suspected small-pox, I carried 
him twice into the sick-room, at the request of the 
captain, who was becoming fond of him. He laughed 
and pointed; ho did not discern danger, but only thought 
it odd to see the old friend there in bed. It is vain by 
prudence to seek to evade the stem assault? of destiny. 
I submit. Should all end well, we shall be in New 
York later than I expected ; but keep a look-out. Should 
we arrive safely, I should like to see a friendly fece, 
Commend me to my dear friends ; and, with most affec- 
tionate wishes that joy and peace may continue to dwoU 
in your house, aditu, and love as you can. 

Your friend, Margauet 
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LETTER FROU HON. LBWIS CABS, JS. 



LETTER FROM HON. LEWIS CASS, JR., tINrTED STATES 
CHARGE d'affaires AT aOMB, TO MRS. E. K. CHAN- 
NINO. 

Legation det EiaU Unit d'Amtiique, 
Boaie, May 10, ISJl. 

Madame : I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of 
four letter of the — ult., and to express my regret that 
the weak state of mj eyesight haa prevented me from 
giving it an earlier reply. 

In compliance witU your requeat, I have the honor to 
state, succinctly, the eircumstancea connected with my 
Acquaintance with the late Madame Osaoli, your deceased 
flister, during her residence in Kome. 

In the month of April, 1849, Rome, as you are no 
doubt awiire, was placed in a state of siege by the 
approach of the French army. It was filled at that 
time with exiles and fugitives who bad been contending 
for years, from Milan in the north to Palermo in the 
south, for the republican cause; and when the gates were 
closed, it was computed that there were, of Italians alone, 
thirteen thousand refugees within the walla of the city, 
all of whom had been expelled from adjacent states, till , 
Rome became their last rallying- point, and, to many, their 
final resting-place. Among these was to he seen every 
variety of age, sentiment, and condition, — striplings and 
blanched heada ; wild, visionary enthusiasts ; grave, Jie- 
roic men, who, in the struggle for freedom, had ventured 
all, and lost all; nobles and beggars; bandits, felons and 
brigands. Great excitement naturally existed ; and, io 
die general apprehension which pervaded all cLiases, that 
33* 



acts of personal violence aod outrage would soon be 
nutted, the foreign residents, especially, found themaelrea 
plu^ in an alarming situation. 

On the 80th of April the first engagement took place 
between the French and Roman troojs, and in a few days 
subsequently I visited several of my countrymen, at their 
request, to concert meaaarea for their safety. Hearing, 
on that oocaaJon, and for the first time, of Miss Fvdler' 
presence in Rome, and of her solitary mode of life, I 
ventured to call upon her, and offer my aei 
manner that might conduce to her comfort and securil 
She received mo with much kindness, and thus an 
quaintance commenced. Uer residence on the Pii 
Barberini being considered an insecure abode, she re-' 
moved to the Casa Dies, which was occupied by several 
Americtin families. 

In the engagements which succeeded between 
Roman and French troops, the wounded of the 
were brought into the city, and disposed throughout 
diffurent hospitals, which were under the snperintendei 
of several ladies of high rank, who had formed themseh 
into associations, the better to ensure care and attentJ(MB[| 
to thoao unfortunate men. ^liss Fuller took an acti^ 
part in this noble work ; and the greater portion of 
time, during the entire siege, was passed in the hoapii 
of the Trinity of the Pilgrims, which was placed 
her direction, in attendance upon its inmates. 

The weather was intensely hot ; her health waa feel 
and delicate ; the dead and dying were around 
•very stage of pain and horror ; but she never shraijf : 
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fitiiii llie duty she liad assumed. Her heni'v iiucl soul 
were iu tke cause for which these meu hud fought, and 
all woa done that Woman could do to comfoit thein in 
their sufferings. I have seen the eyes of the dying, 
as she moved amoug them, extended on opposite beds, 
meet in commend iition of her universal kindness ; and the 
friends of those who then passed away may derive conso- 
lation from the assurance that nothing of tsndernesB and 
attention was wanting to soothe their last moments. And 
I have heard many of those who recovered speak with all 
tile passionate fervor of the Italian nature, of her whose 
sympathy and compassion, throughout their long illness, 
fulfilled all the offices of love and affection. Mazzini, the 
chief of the Triumvirate, who, better than any man in 
Rome, knew her worth, often expressed to me his ad- 
miration of hor high character ; and tlie Princess Bel- 
giojoso, to whom was assigned the charge of the Papal 
Palace, on the Quirinal, which was converted on this 
occasion^ into a hospital, was enthusiastic In her praise. 
And in a letter whicli I received not lung smce from this 
lady, who was gaining the breiid of an exile by teaching 
languages in Constantinople, slie ulludes with much feeling 
to the support afforded by Miss Fuller to the republican 
party in Italy. Here, in Rome, slie is still spoken of in 
terms of regard and endearment, and the announcement 
of her deatli was received with a degree of sorrow not 
in a foreigner, especially one of a differ- 



On the 29th of June, the bombardment from the 
French camp was very heavy, sheila and grenades fiill 
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ing in every part of the city. In the afternoon of tb« 
80th, I received a brief note from Miss Fuller, requesting 
me to call at her residence. I did so without delay, and 
found her lying on ii sofa, pale and trembling, evidently 
much exhausted. She informed me that she had sent for 
me to place in my hand a packet of important papers, 
-nbicb she wished me to keep for the present, and, in tlie 
event of her death, to transmit it to her friends in the 
United States. She then staled that she was married to 
MarquJa Oasoli, who was in command ofa battery on the 
Pincian Hill, — that being the highest and most exposed 
position in Rome, and directly in the line of bombs from 
the French camp. It was not to be expected, she saidf 
that he could escape the dangers of another nightjia 
snch as the last; and therefore it was her intention t 
remain with bira, and share hia fate. At the Ave Mai 
she added, he would come for her, and they wonid pro 
ceed together to his post. The packet which she plai 
in my possession, contained, she said, the certificates c 
her marriage, and of the birth and baptism of her child 
After a few words more, I took my departure, the 1 
she named having ueai'ly arrived. At the porter's lod 
I met the Marquis Ossoli, and a few momenta aftorwai 
I saw them walking toward the Pincian Hill. 

Happily, the cannonading was not renewed that night, J 
and at dawn of day she returned to her apartments, witltl 
her huaband by her side. On that day the Fre 
army entered Rome, and, the gates being opened, MadaK 
Osaoli, accompanied by the Marquis, immediately pro 
ceeded to Rieti, where she had left her child in the char 
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of a confidential nurse, formerly in the service of the 
Ossoli family. 

She remained, as you are no doubt aware, some months 
at Rieti, whence she removed to Florence, where she 
resided until her ill-fated departure for the United States. 
During this period I received several letters from her, all 
of which, though reluctant to part with them, I enclose 
to your address in compliance with your request. 

I am, Madame, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

Lewis Cass, Jr. 
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[In place of tho Appendix to this Tolume, irbiob appeftred ii the 
previous editions, and wliich conWined only ejttracta from o.her 
nriters lliau my sister Margaret, I have inserlcd Ihe following me- 
mariaU and critiques upon her writinga, believing them of more 
intereet to the public. The first memorial, by her constant friend, 
Horace Greeley, deserves a permanent record, as does all whiuh 
appears tVom his pen. It is alike generous and discriminating. The 
second, by Mrs. A. A. Livermore, and the tliird, by Mrs. Hanaford, 
are valuable for themselves, and as indicating how my sister's views 
^nd character are regarded by her own sex. The entire articles 
are not inserted, but most which pertains to these points. Excellent 
arttclcB by Mrs, CroslnnJ, in her "Memorable Women," anc) Mrs. 
Dall, in " Historical Pictures," are not inserted here, U :auee easily 
accessible to the public elsewhere. — Eo.] 
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Ten years ago — on the 19th of July, 1850 — Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli, with her husband and child, was 
lost to her mortal friends and kindred, in the wreck of 
the bark Elizabeth, from Leghorn to New York, on 
Fire Island Beach, Long Island, just as she came 
within sight of her native shores, after a most eventful 
absence of more than four years ; and her printed 
works* — all that the general public can ever know 

• "Memoirs and Coniplets Works of MBrgaret Fuller Ossoli," B rob., 



of her genius and her character — have only been 
given complete to the reading world within tlie last 
few weeks. This delay, though not calculated, has not 
been nnfortunat^. Their preparation has been thor- 
ough and conscientious ; time has been gained for 
inquiry, for reflection, for comparison of recollections 
and impressions, and for unlocking the private cabinets 
wherein some of her choicest thoughts lay hidden, 
under garb of casual letters to valued friends ; so that 
these six valumes afford a clearer and deeper insight 
into the mind and heart of Margaret Fuller than any 
number could have done if issued in the hot baste 
which the interests of " the trade " are supposed to 
require. Could they have been put forth within the 
year of her startling and widely-lamented decease, they 
would probably have been more generally, but lesa 
usefully, less satisfactorily read, than now. Yet mean- 
time the public appreciation of their author-subject haa 
been steadily broadening ; and tlie iiill series will he 
welcomed and treasured by many who had never heard 
of her while she lived. Then the new and brighter- 
page opened in the hbtory of Italy — that sunny land 
of classic memories, for whose redemption she dared 
and did all of which a high-souled woman is capable 
— will necessarily win fresh regard for her who was 
one nf the earliest, most enthusiastic, most devoted, 
AmL-ric.in champions of Italian liberty and unity. 

But who was Margaret Fuller Oss.ili ? 

Hon. Timothy I'.iller, of the fl.nrtb gcn^Tiiaov from 
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Thomas Fuller, a Puritan who migrated from Old to 
New England in 1638, was bom in the Island of Mar- 
tha's Vineyard, Massachusetts, in 1778, and in 1809 
married Margaret, daughter of Major Peter Crane, of 
Canton, Mass. Of the seven children born of thia 
union, Margaret, our subject, was the first. The 
father was an induBtrions, energetic, painstaking law- 
yer, with soma solid but no shining quaUties, who 
began life in very straitened cii-cumstances, but, early 
attaching himself to the old Jeffersonian Republican 
party, roae with its rising fortunes, and became in 1815 
a state senator, thence in 1817 a representative in 
Congress, where he served till 1825, resisting the Mis- 
souri Compromise and efficiently contributing to the 
election of John Quincy Adams to the Presidency. 
He served afterward in the Executive Council, and 
died suddenly of cholera in 1835, leaving his widow 
and six surviving children in very moderate circum- 
stances. The mother was a woman of modest intellec- 
tual attainments, but of rare mental as well as per- 
sonal loveliness, who survived her husband twenty-four 
years, dying on the 31st of July, 1839. The oldest 
daughter gave very early indications of rare intellec- 
tual force, and her mental vivacity and love of acqui- 
sition were rather stimulated than judiciously restrained 
by the father, not through vanity or mistaken pride, 
but simply because in his day the laws of life Hnd 
health, and their rigorous exactions of a due proportion 
between mental and physical exertion, were not nndep- 
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Btnod as they now are. At eight years of agi;, we 
have heard, the child was required hy him, as a part 
of her daily tasks, to compose a number of Latin 
verses ; at fourteen, she had probably made larger 
and more various intellectual acquisitions, whether of 
words, of facts, or of ideas, than any other person of 
like years in the world. But these treasures had been 
won at a serious cost to a physical frame naturally vig- 
orous and robust, and she endured much in after-life, 
and was often disabled for days by sick headaches and 
spinal sufferings resulting from these youthful excesses 
in study. Her education mainly proceeded under her 
father's immediate guidance and his roof; but she 
spent some time at a boarding-school, and some years 
afterward became principal teacher in a seminary for 
young women in Providence, R. I., where her rare 
intellectual powers were evinced and acknowledged. 
Returning to Massachusetts, she, in 1839, commenced 
in Boston a series of " Converaations " for women, 
which were continued through the two or three suc- 
ceeding winters. Her first book — a translation of Eck- 
erman's Conversations with Goethe — was published 
about tliis time. In 1841 she partly translated the 
letterB of Guuderode and Bettine. " The Dial," a 
quarterly serial of eminent originality and force, was 
commenced in 1840, edited by Margaret Fuller, as- 
sistL'd by R. W. Emerson, and others; and she gave 
to it some of her best days and energies througlmut 
the four years of its existence, though lackinji tlie 
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stimulas and almost the hope of pecuniary recom- 
pense. The essays on Goethe, Haydn, Mozart, Han- 
del, Bach, Beethoven, the two Herberts, and some 
others reprinted in these volumes, first appeared in 
" The Dial," and so replete are they with fi-eah, 
vigorous thoughts that they will yet be read with 
interest and profit by thousands. 

In 1843 slie made a summer excursion with some 
friends to Niagara ar.d the (then) Far West, — that 
is, the prairies sun-ounding the bead of Lake Mirlii- 
gan, — journeying so far west as Rock River. Her 
pictures of that region, then just beginning to resound 
to the hum of civilized industry, are at once graceful 
and vivid, truthful and poetic, and may still be read 
with pleasure as enduring records of a state of things 
which will seem stranger to none than to those who 
now inhabit those regions, and who reflect that thi' 
villages of Chicago and Milwaukie, described by lier, 
are separated by barely seventeen years fi'om the 
cities now covering their sites. The Indians who 
then camped beside them, the prairies wliich stretched, 
vast and in virgin solitude, beyond them, have seldom 
ur never been gazed on with more discerning, sympa- 
thizing eyes. 

Toward the close of 1844, she removed to New- 
York, the better to fulfil an engagement then formed , 
to contribute to the literary department of "Thk , 
TBUiUJiE." Here she remained till the August of 
1846, and about one fourth of the contents oi' tlu' 

:i4" 



four volumes of her writings now l>eibre ns fii-st i 
peared in our columns, distinguished by the * stgnj 
ture so welcome to our more cultivated readers • 
fifteen years aji;o. Thomas Hood — Edgar A. P0| 

— Frederick Douglass — Festua — Emerson's Essayi 

— Capital Punishment — Cassius M. Clay — New 
Year's Day — St. Vale-nline's — Fourth of July — 
First of August — Thanksgiving — Christmas — Grace 
Church— The Rich Poor Man— The Poor Rich 
Man — Farewell to New York, — such are the tiilef 
of a few of tlie essays which many readers who " wm 
younger once than they are now," will be glad to grei 
again in thcso fair volumes. 

In 1846, Margaret found herself able to 
her long-clierlslied, reluctantly postponed desire 
visit Europe. Accompanying a family of beloTcl 
and loving friends, aJie traversed England, Scotlai 
France, thence proceeding to Italy, and finding i 
length a resting-place in Rome, that " city of th) 
soul," wherewith her name and fortunes were del 
tined to be henceforth blended. Entering its walb 
almost simultaneously with the dawn of the ne* I 
hopes for Italy and for Man based on the a 
■ >f Pius IX. "the Reform Pope,"' she flung her wholfcf 
fioul into the struggle then initiated, never blinded by# 
the glare of present unbounded and almost unresistec 
triumph to the black thunder-clouds gathering am 
muttevinjj in the distance ; honoring the Pope : 
his kiudiv fcclingn and good intentions, she was i 
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never oliHvioiis of the weakness of his character, the 
infirmity of his purpose, and the unchangeabl« hos- 
tility of the inffuences snrroundihg the institutiona 
enshrouding him, to that development uf popular in- 
telligence, freedom of discussion, and independence of . 
judgment which is the essential basis of republican 
liberty. While others, mora sanguine, less far-see- 
ing, were dancing in exultation over the grave of 
civil and religious despotism, she was appealing to 
her countrymen at home for sympathy, arms, mate- 
rial aid, in view of the deadly struggle ineviUibly 
approaching. Hence the hour of overwhelming re- 
action, of deadly perils, of priestly maledictions and 
popular consternation, of mustering legions and gleam- 
ing bayonets converging from France, from Austria, 
from. Naples, to quench the beacon-fires of liberty 
still burning brightly if not cheerily on the i-amjiarta 
of the seven-hilled city, found her calm, resolute, 
tearless, leaving her young babe in its rural nest to 
stand through the night-watches beside her husband 
in the batteries on the ramparts of the beleaguered j 
city, and give her days to sympatliiang labors in the 
hospitals where the wounded soldiers of the Republic, 
torn with cannon-shot and parched with fever, were ] 
breathing their last in the bitter consciousness that j 
they had poured out their life-blood in behalf of a | 
hopeless, ruined cause. 

The triumph of despotism, though nobly resisted, 1 
was inevitable. The defence of Rome, hopeless from ] 
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the first, was yet necessary and beneficent. It 
rested and fixed the gaze of the civilized world, cooi 
jielling millions to perceive and realize the 
Instinctive union of all tbe powers of darkness and dee 
putism to quench the flame of liberty, — the ri 
alike of sacerdotal and political oligarchies to ; 
torrents of blood for the retention or recovery 
jnstly forft-ited power. Rome fell ; but Dations i 
and comprehended the catastrophe ; and the seed 
watered by the blood of her martyred defenders al- 
ready throbs with the new life quickening in its 
bosom. Yet a little while, and the npspringing tree 
of liberty will overspread the sunny land of the 
Gracchi and of Rienzi, and twenty-five millions of 
happy i^eople will exult in its protecting shade. 

After the fell of Rome, Margaret lingered some 
months in Italy, mainly in Florence, devoting lier 
time and energies to a history of the uprising of 
1848, and the disastrous overthrow of 1849. That 
history, still in manuscript, was irrecovei-ably lost 
with her in the shipwreck of July 19, 1850. The 
lovers of fi-eedom throughout the world have reason 
to lament this loss. No one else could have set forth 
so clearly, so fcrcibly, so movingly, that magnificent 
uprisbg of a nation ; no one could have more effec- 
tively aroused and diffused indignation at the mani- 
fold treacheries and crimes which quenched the hopes 
of Italy in a sea of her own blood. 

Aside fi'om that lost history, all of her writings thai- J 
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were not in tlieir nature special and temporary will 
be found collected and fitly presented in the volumes 
before us. We believe them surpassed in value and 
suggestiveness by those of no other American woman. 
They combine richness and ripeness of culture with i 
vigorous independence of thought and absolute fear- \ 
lessness of utterance. No human being ever lived 
whose mental habitudes were more thoroughly self- 
centred and self-reliant than those of Margaret Ful- 
ler. No one ever wrote in more perfect and pure 
nn consciousness of the dictates of " Society " — of 
Mrs. Potiphar and Mrs. Grundy. Hence she some- 
times gave expression to what scarcely another woman 
would have said, yet what, once uttered, many felt 
grateful to lier for saying. Her " Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century," especially in its avowals of. 
sympathy for the debased and scorned outcasts of 
her own sex, and in its stinging rebukes of those \ 
&sbionabIe butterflies who loathe the thought of 
speaking to one of these, yet associate freely and 
smilingly with those whom they well know to be the 
authors of their ruin, the partners of their guilt, could ' 
hardly have been more direct and unsparing. ' 

We consider this the most original and elfective of 
her works ; and yet, regarded from a strictly literary 
stand-point, it is not entirely satisfactory. It con- I 
vinces you, if yon need to t)e convinced, that tha. I 
position, the consideration, the education of Woman, ] 
are not what they should be; it does not so clearly I 
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point out, to the general mind, the practical reforms 
whereby the^e are to be rectified. No woman, no 
man, ever read it without profit; but many have 
closed it with but vague and dim ideas of what ought 
to be done. And this resulted inevitably from the 
structure of the author's mind. She was a philanthro- 
pist, preeminently a critic, a relentless destroyer of 
shams and outworn traditions ; not a creator, a legis- 
lator, a builder. No book was ever better calculated 
to arouse and quicken intellect ; none has more clearly 
demonstrated that something should and must be done ; 
but just what should be done was left to be devised 
and indicated by others, whom this living word should 
awaken to a consciousness of wrong, of necessity, and 
of duty. Hence many abuses have been and will be 
corrected, many wise and humane modifications of 
our laws afiecting Woman have been and will be 
enacted, in consequence of this book, by persons who 
have scarcely heard the name, and know nothing of 
the works, of Margaret Fuller. 

How large a proportion of our young women, now 
acquiring an education, are qualified to read the 
writings of Margaret Fuller with interest and ap- 
preciation, we will not judge; but for all who can 
thus read them, we are sure that the possession of 
these volumes will prove of greater value and profit 
than an additional quarter at the most expensive or 
the most famous seminary. 

Those who would know Margaret Fuller as a 
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Woman as well as a Thinker, will find her taith- 
t'uUy and vividly depicted in these volumes, esptjcially 
ill tliose which constitute her Memoirs, being in good 
jiart the personal recollections of her near and true 
friends, Ralph Waldo Emerson, James Freeman 
Clarke, and William Henry Channing. Some fur- 
ther revelations of the reverent admiration and fei^ 
vent affection wherewith "she was justly regarded aa 
a daugiiter, sister, and family counsellor and guide, 
will be found in tlie brief but fit prefeces to the 
several volumes of her works by her brother. Rev. 
Arthur B. Fuller. How truly and deeply she waa 
loved by the members of ber hom&-circie, — by the 
child barely old enough to climb to her knee, — the ' 
bumble, illiterate servant who was encouraged by her 
kindness to make her a confidant, and who found in 
her a true friend, — by the unfortunate, the destitute, 
the despairing, — can never be fully set forth, yet is 
sufficiently indicated in these volumes. No one in 
limited circumstances ever dealt more generously wilh 
those whose needs were more pressing than lier own ; 
few have oftener ibund in others a more ready anil 
sympathetic response to the liberality of her own large 
nature. Misconceived and disparaged by many of bi*r 
contemporaries, whom sectarian prejudice or dread of 
her reformatory tendencies made her enemies, she has, 
since her death, grown steadily and visibly in the re- 
gard of the high-souled and philanthropic in either 
hemisphere, and generations yet unhoni will honor 
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the genius and intrepidity, the labors and achieve- 
ments of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. — New York 
Tribune* 



MAEGAEET FULLER OSSOLI, 

A REPRESENTATIVE WOMAN. 

BT MRS. A. A. LXYERMORB. 

We have but lately received the Memoirs and 
Works of Margaret Fuller Ossoli ; and we have only- 
waited to reperuse thoughts which have always been 
full of 3uggestion to us, before we give our latest im- 
pressions of one who, for want of a better terra, we 
denominate a rep'esentabive woman. 

In doing this, we will endeavor to express what we 
mean by it, as applied to one who, by her native talent 
and acquired culture, and through authorship, stands 
prominent before the American public. If we mistake 
not, she was the first who raised a clear note, so as to 
command attention, in behalf of a higher culture^ greater 
privilege^ and a rightful sphere of activity/ for the women 
of her country. 

It is curious to note the result, through an overrul- 
ing Providence, of the intention of her father to give 
her what is called a masculine education, (though he 
evidently meant only to properly unfohl her uncom- 
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mon powers,) by which she rose to the point of m'-iil 
tliorouglily appreciating what is pecnliarly feminine in 
woman, and by her advocacy of its worth, to open a 
way for its needed influence. 

That she did not create the desire for a better cn!- 
tiire, privilege, and sphere of activity, is manifest by 
the almost simultaneous rising of persons in different 
localities in favor of the same, which has resntted in 
what is called the "Woman's Rights Movement." She 
but expressed in strong and definite terms the prompt- 
ings of her own full nature, and therefore stands as the 
representative of a general want. 

It ia not necessary to suppose that she suffered pe- 
culiar disabilities in any form of her outward lot ; on 
the contrary, she was unusually favored with affection, 
res]>ect, and opportunities of mental acquisition. But 
she was one of the disinterested few, who, through 
warm sympathy and a keen sensibility, gather into 
themselves the woes of their race, suffering their evils, 
and lacking their needed good. 

For this large-hearted, this magnetic and electrifying 
life, even more than for her uncommon attainments, do 
we place her foremost of all who have plead for their 
sex, and we cannot but regai-d the full publication of 
her writings as an important em in the movement, and 
as giving a fit opportunity to say a few words upon the 
same. 

To the unobservant and unthinking, it must seem 
revolutionary for a class who from nature and custom 



deem to love and to rest in dependence, to ask and 
even demand the enjoyment of rights and the peidin 
ance of duties wliieh in the past have been confined 
the masculine minds of the communitv. 

But we must consider the different position woman 
Bt once assumed in the emancipation of our country 
from Bi'itisli rule. The commencement of oor hostil- 
ities with England, which gave her a share of the 
responsibilities and dangers of that struggle, was the 
true date of her resistance to the established order of 
things, and essentially instituted her equal freedom b; 
its success. Ever since that, time her way of life ttas 
been one specially suited to develop her energies and 
increase her self-respect. In pioneeritig, planting, and 
building, she has had her full share of incidental priva- 
tions and toils ; while, in her desire to aid the common 
cause, she has seldom paused to think whether her 
helping hand stopped short or went beyond the em- 
ployments usually assigned her. Added to this, since 
education has become the ruling passion of our people, 
her bi-ain has been stimulated to incessant activity, 
while the very air she breathes, filled as it is witli iJie 
life of unprecedented action, compels her, as a matter 
of course, to new uses of her powers. As the pressui'e 
of business keeps the head of the family much from 
home, and its weight of care returns him to it wearied 
and o])pressed, longing for rest and recreation rathei 
than to enter it as a scene of discipline and correetiou, 
the government of its younger memljers devolves much 
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ii[>on herself, which, wlien added to the experimental 
eharacter which our republican principles give to our 
whole domestic menage, no less than to our social life, 
taxes her feculties to an uncommon degree. So when, 
as often occurs, he whose protection she wonld gladly 
shelter herself under, falters through manifold worldly 
temptations, and falls bj the way-side helpless and bur- 
densome, or worse still, comes home to heap upon her 
abu!>e, and those to whom she has given life return, it 
may be, &am its snares, marred and spoiled, to mock 
her heit endeavors in tlieir nurture, it is but a natural 
and slightly forward step for her to seek to bring more 
witliin her own power the hoarded means of the fam- 
ily, by calling for a change of law to aid hei', and to 
ask to sliare in devising social and public restmnts to 
save her own from moral and physical ruin. Or, if this 
is impossible, that the proliibitions of sodety, or the self- 
ish rivalry of the more fortunate, may not prevent her 
seeking in some sphere a little aside from the common 
one, that support denied her by her appointed guardian. 
This, in simple teims, is what we understand by the 
|j|ea for woman's rights. It is for this that Margaret 
Fuller entreated ; and when she said, " Let her be a 
sea-captain if she will," sJie but expressed in strong 
and somewhat exaggerated terms her wish tor them to 
be allowed to prepare for any emergency. Singidarly 
snougli, this duty has since devolved upon a lady 
through pressing necessitVi ^id was performed, us i 
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well known, with such success as to win iinminorled 
approbation.* 

That there has been heat and passion in the discus- 
sion, is but the necessary accompaniment of the intro- 
duction of a new subject for public attention. It seems 
as if it were necessary that the human mind should 
thrust itself beyond the boundaries of reason and thor- 
ough judgment, that it may obtain a vantage ground 
from which to overlook a subject, before it settles down 
into that medium position safe alike from the degrada- 
tion of servitude and the dangers of license. 

It is for the restrained tone of feeling with which 
she advocates her cause, for its mingled womanly ear- 
nestness and lady-like reserve, that we turn to Marga- 
ret Fuller's pages with satisfaction and hope. Through 
her own example and precepts she shows that an in- 
crease of benefit is to come to us chiefly by the culture 
of a higher tone of thought, a truer life, and a more 
faithful employment of time and talent. For this end 
she was ever ready to help and encourage both the 
older and the younger. To her inspiration as a teach- 
er many must date the upward tendencies of their 
lives. Her keen discernment of their qualities of 
mind, her ready perception of character, and her gen^ 
erous sympathy, fnust have had an untold force upon 
those whom she taught, and made her their truest 
benefactor. 

The rapid and intense working of her mind, con* 

• Mrs. Patten. 
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nected with its uncommon grasp, caused her to in- 
clude within the moderate term of her one life the 
thoughts, feelings, and experiences of many, while 
tlie necessity tliere was for busy action gave it a 
practical and wise direction. This told, also, upon 
her natural temper, being one to seek the original 
right and reason of things, rather than to walk un- 
reflectingly in the beaten way, which, in itselfj cre- 
ating fur her a loneliness of spirit, might, but for 
industry, have degenerated into morbidness and mis- 
anthropy. 

Though at times, through her thoughtful far-sighted- 
ness, her native idealism, and inherent energy, she be- 
comes impatient of the slow unfolding of events, and 
forgetful of life's limitations, — feels herself, as it were, 
withheld by fate, — yet she never abates her labors, 
or loses her faith in the final triumph of good. 

For her wonderful combination of natural talent 
for study, genius for colloquial expression, ability to 
use her varied gifts for her wide-spread philanthropy 
and domestic virtues, and especially for her power 
of moral inspiration, we might challenge tlie world 
to produce her equal. Aa critic, narrator, osaayist, 
journalist, and historian, this woman of a century, 
who never wrote a sentenco which her own con- 
science did not sanction, and which was not tlio fruit 
of rigid self-culture, may well stand for uh mt a sym- 
bol of woman's capnbiliticn. 

Her jioemst, nn hIk! siiyti, wi-n' but tlu' iilli'iupi to 
8fi' 
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vary for herself her mode of expression, and do not 
reveal her full power. Had she stopped to muse 
until the fire burned in that direction, she might 
have become a lyrist of no mean stamp. Her ** Fare- 
well to Summer " shows a thirst for harmony, and 
a sense of melody which, when worked and waited 
ft)r patiently, flows out into verse. But then she 
might not have been our representative woman. As 
it was, her poetic feeling heightened for her the value 
of life and its opportunities ; it exalted her conception:* 
of duty, opened her eyes to the worth of humanity, 
and made her eloquent in behalf of the suffering. 
It cleared from her vision the false illusions which 
often surround the most applauded, and ennobled for 
her the least virtues of the lowly. It made her coun- 
try's interests her own, and induced her to share in the 
sufferings of Italy, and rejoice in its every gleam of 
success. It nerved her to moral courage when pain- 
ful truths were to be uttered, and gave to her pres- 
ence a dignity from which the selfish coxcomb retired, 
thanking her for a rebuke, and melted to tears the 
murderous brigands who, with a strong arm, at the 
risk of her life, she divided from their strife. It 
drew to her the young maiden in loving and whole- 
some confidence; it sent from her the young man 
with the dawn of new and better purposes in his 
breast, and softened the prejudices of the older and 
more cautious who had been slow to approach her. 
It is for this unfaltering poetic spirit, an essentially 
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religiitua one as it is 
more rffined excel 
every page of lier 
thing clae we cordi 



I, which ever points to liijiher and 
ence, and infuses itself flirougli 
woi'ka, fur wliich more ihim any- 
ally hope they may find a. place 



in every woman's library. It is not that she is fault- 
less, a model woman, a pattern for all, — far from it. 
She had quick impulses and a spirit of sarcasm which 
she found hard tu train, prejudices which were with 
difficulty corrected, the imporiousness of a strong mind, 
which knows its power, and is determined to use it 
for her own good and others' welfare, and which is 
slow to mellow into that just and graceful influence 
wliich in the end is most effective. There was in her 
the visible self-consciousnesa of a nature continually 
pressing upon itself from its abundant fulness, and at 
times an abandonment to self-laudation, which were 
absurd did we not see in it a recognition of the valu( 
of our common liumanity ; and an assertion of her 
influence over other minds simply amusing were it 
not in spirit so true. But with all her idealism, her 
love of progress, and intensity of interior life, she was 
yet eminently conservative, and self-denying for her- 
self and others in the application of means to ends. 
While she demands privilege for her sex, she incul- 
cates the idea, and sets herself to work to secure 
their proportionate culture. While she asks for them 
a healthfiil sphere of activity, and aspires after a wider 
wnge for her own faculties, she is yet chary of at- 
ti'm))liiif.' whiif she i'l-.w* not to achieve, and In ad- 
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vocating the cause of woman she never forgets tnc 
self-restraint appropriate to the Iad3^ 

For this mingling of reserve and frankness in writ- 
ing of woman's disabilities and needs, for her energy 
of character and general grasp of mind, we have been 
accustomed to place Margaret Fuller at the head of 
the ameliorating movement for woman ; and though 
others may have done much, we consider her its 
greatest representative. 

And as we turn from the mists and mazes of trans- 
cendentalism and rationalism to the clear teachings 
of Dr. Channing, in which he points to the pure 
theism of the Scriptures, and to the value of our com- 
mon nature, as is shown in the Gospels, so do we 
turn with equal satisfaction from the extravagances 
of womanly conventions to the books before us, and 
give our assent to her definition of what is peculiar 
to woman, in words somewhat enigmatical, it is true, 
in which she speaks of their quickness of perception, 
their promptness in action, and their religious de- 
sires. Add to these the patience which, through 
much pondering, becomes, so to speak, an intellectual 
virtue, and the tact which, through a never-sleep- 
ing sense of responsibility, becomes a moral one, and 
the circle of traits which enable her to act most 
beneficently may be considered complete. 

If it should be said that our notice of Margaret 
Fuller bears a tone of exaggerated praise, it is from 
no persona] friendship for her. We knew her not, 



■ but seldoi 



1 the 



way 



of heanne of her. 



Oni 



only ■ 



1 took i 



: ^t her 1 



she 



'alked 



with stately step through the hall of the White 
Mountain Hotel, (in femiliar conversation with a 
friend,) where for an hour our ways chanced to 
meet. We have but taken these books, read and 
re-read them, and what we have written of her is 
the spirit of their teaching, and the summary of our 
Btudy of her character and life. 

It was in Italy, now so present to our interests 
and hopes, tliat she found a second home, and the' 
companion of her hfe. Shipwrecked in their worldly 
fortnnes by the disasters of bis country, she sought 
in her own a support for her beloved ones, and the 
sympathies of her friends. There were hearts wait- 
ing to claim her again as their own, minds whose 
opening genius mothers desired to consign to her 
direction, and eyes to see how the muse and the 
authoress would act tlie part of the mother and the 
wife. But the waves closed over her and she was 
no more. But not so ; for a soul so living can 
never die ; and that among the many mansions where 
her spirit has found a home, must ever be a beneficent 
element in creation. Peace to her m&mory we cannot 
say to what will be more and more a presnnce amonp 
as, but rather joy to her re-awakening ; henceforth 
go on rejoicing! 

In conclusion we must be allowed to thank the 
devoted l)rother who, through years of patient labor. 
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has gathered up these literary remains of a sister so 
revered, and given them to the public in so readable 
and worthy a form. Wherever Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli is known, he will be named with her as one 
who appreciated her genius, venerated her worth, and 
did what he could K make them known to the 
world. — New Yorl. Okriman Inquirer. 
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When a true and noble soul passes from earth, it 
b wise to preserve some memorial of its excellence, 
some record of the circumstances which surrounded 
it, some delineation of its personal peculiarities and 
description of character, while fighting the battles 
of life, and winning, eventually, the victory. Such 
a memorial may prove as a way-mark to some one 
of similar habits, pursuits, and character, who desires 
to tread a similar pathway tending upward toward 
celestial heights of excellence. 

This desirable result has been the aim of the biog- 
raphers of Margaret Fuller, Marchioness Ossoli, whose 
published works and tragic death must be familiar to 
many readers. Her Memoirs, by W. H. Channing, 
R. W. Emerson, and J. Freeman Clarke, have been for 
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several years before the public. They have recently 
been republished, edited by her brother. Rev. Arthur 
B. Fuller, in connection with her complete works, 
and with the addition of a genealo^cal sketch of the 
Fuller family, and a touching tribute, by her son, to 
the memory of Margaret's mother. Having read 
them with deep and absorbing interest myself, I am 
anxious that others may share in my delight; and 
should any, by this brief sketch, be inspired, as I 
was by the Memoirs, with more earnest intellectual 
aspirations, and a deeper consciousness of the power 
which lies in true nobility of soul, I shall not bare 
written in vain. 

As an author Margaret Fuller will never be forgot- 
ten. Many of the ideas contained in her writings are 
those that succeeding generations will see developed 
into hannoniouB existence, and their early advocate 
must be held in remembrance. 

In this brief sketch, opportunity is not afforded 
tor presenting an extended account of her life and 
writings. But it may serve to induce the young 
women of onr country, especially, to seek a further 
acquaintance with its noble and pure-minded subject, 
that thej' may imitate her virtues. Faults she un- 
doubtedly had, for she was human ; and it is only in 
a future state that we are to realize the bliss intimated 
in Jude's isfrintion c' pr-uae. " Now unto him that 
is able . . . . to present you faultless before 



presence of his glory with exceeding joy . . . 
glory and majesty, dominion and power, both nm 
.md ever I " 

In many a loving heart is the memory of Margare 
fondly cherished, and long after her bereaved friends 
and relatives shall follow her to the tearless land, 
will she be proudly numbered among the most gifted 
and highly cnltured daughters of America ; while the 
historian of Italy, in coming days, shall write no 
name npon his list of freedom's friends, which shall 
shine brighter, or be dearer to Italian hearts, than 
that of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. — iVew York lAfe 
Ulustrated. 
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